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Life of Chaucer 


About 1340 G;-*offrcy Chaucer was born into a turbulent century. 
This century was marked by change and decay i i almost every insti¬ 
tution, whether secular or spiritual in Western Europe. Chaucer 
lived through the rest »)f the century, and he was associated in many 
of Its ceaseless and, for him, tragic activities. He was no stooped, 
reclu-so living in the ageless universe of books and unaware of what 
was going on about hiTi. He was not a pure poet feeding rather 
petulantly on his appreciation of his own genius. Chaucer had his 
way to make in ihe world ; and be made it for the most part in the 
public service. He knew as svcil as anyone what was noing on ; 
although he was doubtless that happy mixture of conservative and 
‘•ptimtst who believes unple-isant inoov.itions are a passing phase, and 
that the good old days will come hack when people get their feet on 
the ground once more. |» is n«mc the less paradoxically true that 
the great social political and economic evcr.ts r*f Chaucer’s life-time 
are rarely reflected in his writings. 

Chaucer'« family were reasonably well-to-do mercantile folk ; 
botli his father and grandfather were in the wine business, which 
perhaps accounts fi.r the appreciative description of the fraudulent 
dilution f>f wine which ('haucer put into •T’/n* Pardoner's Tale. His 
father held a few- positions in the royal service at « n- time or another, 
and evidently had influ-.-nce enough t.o get Geoffrey a berth in the 
royal h 'usehold Chaucer was in the service of Lionel, one of the 
royal princes when we lirst know of him in the year l-'ri?. 

Chaucer was made a pri«oi'er in France and was released by an 
opportune piymcnt of ^16 by the King in HhO Then follows a gap 
of seven years at the end of which he emerges with a pension given 
him as the King’s 'dilecius l allcctuv noficr '—'Our dearly beloved 
attendant*. He spent much of this seven years in Ireland with 
I’rince I..ioncl, or at school. 

Wc do n< t knov much about Chaucer's formal scliooling. 
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Chaucer may have gone to one of the universities, and he certainly 
knew university people. There is the learned, bookish, half-starved 
clerk among the pilgrims and his fellow Jankin who was the fifth 
husband of the wife of Bath. With them goes the reprehensible 
Nicholas of the hfiller's sorry tale—men of Oxford. Balancing these 
accounts we have the Reeve's tale of two Cambridge scamps to pull 
us up short. There is an anecdote that Chaucer as a member of the 
Inner Temple was once fined two shillings for beating a Franciscan 
friar in Fleet Street. It is undoubtedly certain that Chaucer had 
studied a lot. 

With 1638 begins a ten-year period during which Chaucer was 
frequently employed a diplomatic agent of the (jovernment. He 
made frequent trips to the continent on various errands. 

Chaucer's literary life has been generally divided into three 
periods—French. Italian and English. In the Italian period he had 
added Italian and Latin books to his library and their contents to his 
brain. In the so-called English period all his reading is fused and 
reinf-uced by the fine sensibility with which he observed human 
character and hutnan action. 

In 1369 Blanche. Duchess of Lancaster, and wife of King 
Edward s son. John of Gaunt, died of plague, and Chaucer wrote 'The 
Book of the Dtichess' to console the bereaved husband and perpetuate 
her memory. The poem may be considered typical of Chaucer's 
work when he was largely under French influence ; but even here we 
find sure signs of genius and literary innovation. He had already 
translated all of part of the Roman dc la Rose—the fountain and 
source <if current French poetic style. He was on borrowing terms 
with two living French authors—Machaut and Froissart. 

Chaucer altered the purpose and purport of the typical form of 
allegorical adventures populari-sed by Machaut and Froissart while 
retaining the form of the allegorical romances of discretely amorous 
nature. C.ha\icer amalgamaic<l with this the spirit of a genuinely 
person il elegy through whicli we arc made to feel the grief of the 
knight in black. 

The fact that the third wife of John of Gaunt was the sister of 
Chaucer’s own wife, need hardly make us find prophetic irony in 
'The Hook of the Duchess' 

In the year 1.37.L Chaucer was in Italy on the King's business. 
He visited Genoa and Florence and became intensely interested in the 
works of Dante, Petrarch and Boccaccio. His reading in Latin was 
increased and he added Virgil to Dvid. These influences were mani¬ 
fest in the ‘//oute of Fame'. Here we have the dream vision, once 
more but divided into books, .idnrncd with a summary of the Aeneid. 
The emphasis is cunningly bestowed on Dido's 'fauxpas', embellished 
With prologues which ..we much to Dante and scintillating with even 
ni<>re miscellaneous learning. The poem however reveals the hilarious 
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personality of Chaucer. It is no more a deliberate parody of the 
*Divine Comedy'. Chaucer’s measured views on worldly reputation 
vanish before the fresh humour of passage after passage. Chaucer’s 
forced flight with the eagle is a high spot indeed. The fear and 
discomfort of the amateur and unwilling flier is expressed simply 
pathetically and comically. 'The House of Fame' is unfinished ; but 
what there is, is good enough. 

In 1374 Chaucer was appointed Controller of Customs for the 
port of London, a position in which he was re-confirmed by Richard 
when he became King in 1377. 

This svas a good and remunerative position, but one which 
required regular attendance and personal clerical work. He kept the 
job twelve years, living for the most part in a house above Aldgate. 
When the administration changed, Duke of Gloucester posed as a 
strict constitutionalist. He seized political control, liquidated the 
young king’s party and put his own followers in office. Chaucer was 
lucky that he lost only his position and post. 

Chaucer’s most important literary work before the 'Canterbury 
Tales' was done during his later years in the custom house and the 
first year of his release. He wrote between 1380 and 1387. 'The 
Parliament of Fowls, the story of 'Palamon and Arcite't The Knight's 
Tale, Troilus and Criseyde and the Legend of Good H'omert. 

'The Parliament of Fowls' is another dream vision in which 
Scipio Africanus takes the poet to see the birds assemble on Volen- 
tine’s Day to choose their males for the coming year. The assembly 
is marked by the conflicting suits of three noble male eagles for the 
fair female eagle’s claw. The poem iss parkling, and some of the 
birds arc very well characterized, especially the losver class birdi 
who have little patience with the doctrines of courtly love which 
their betters utter. 'The Parliament of Fowls' is an occasional poem. 
The scholars have busied themselves in relating the contemporary 
references and endeavoured to identify the eagles with members of 
European royalty. 

In 'Palamon and Arcitc' and 'Troilus and Criseyde’ we find 
Chaucer dealing with themes from classical antiquity. The lirst is 
connected with the Thebes and Athens, and the second with Troy. 
Chaucer’s immediate source in each case is a contemporary author, 
Giovanni Bocc.'«ccio. Chaucer does not make any conscious attempt 
to recreate the classical setting with historical and sociological 
accuracy. He follows the c'^mmou medieval usage and remade things 
of the ancient world iii their own image with anachronisms. Ills 
attitude is particularly obviou> when he blandly comments ‘liter 
nis no newc g>se that it nas old.’ 

Both 'The Knight’s Tale’ and 'Troilus and Criseyde' came from 
Boccacci's and the way Chaucer treats his sourtes in the two poems 
is in the sharpest contrast. 'The Knight's Tale' is only onc-fourth 
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the lergth of its original, but Chaucer’s independent genius does not 
nnd free expression in the pnem. Despite the tinge of Chaucerian 
humour, the character^ remain distressingly vague. It is not easy to 
distinguish between Palamon and Arcite, and the fair Emily is little 
better than a dummy. 


Ch^\iC':t'%‘Trojlus and Cristyde' IS nearly three thousand lines 
longer than Boccaccio's. He transforms the principjl actors. Troilus 
IS given more character and a genuinely deep philosophical attitude 
toward his problems of love and life ; but he is far less changed than 
arc Cressida and Pandurus. Front an attractive, rather elemental 
and malenahsiic young woman. Cressida in the poem of Chaucer 
becomes a singularly subtle enigma—a svorthy a uicipali«»n of the 
Shakespearian Cleopatra. Pandarus. an ordinary and sr.mewbai lewd 
young man—about town m Boccaccio becomes in Chaucer a fienre 
not unworthy to rank with Falstafif and Parson Adams 


The must interesting thing ^boMi'TheUgertdoJ GoodWomen' 
IS us Prologue. Here Chaucer return*, to the dream-vision and to 
fits I-renrh sources. Chaucer had read meanwhile a new French 
poet narned Etytache Deschamps. In the prologue the poet begins by 
lelhng uf his devotion to the daisy, and then how he g -cs forth into 
the htlds anJ worships his favourite fl.isver, until night falling he 
returns to his home and bed. In a dream he soon linds himself in 
the meadow again and there sees the God of Love leading a bc.iuliful 
queen by the hand. She is Alceste, and the god. seeing the noct 
warns hiin away because he has wriilen against love and woman¬ 
hood such horrid things as 'T/te Rornaum of the Rose' and ‘TroUus 
and Criseyde . The lady defends the poet, pointing out tliat he has 
also written 'The Hoitsr of lame. The Rook of Duchos, Palamon 
and Arcae and other works in praise of love With the god’s an- 
pfoval she orders Chaucer to redeem himself fulW by writing the 
lives ol the Saints of Cupid, women who f.iithrully died for hive's 
sweet sake. The poet awakes and begin , with the life of Cleonatra 
a saint surely in no Calendar but Cupid's. Chaucer got tired of the 
lives and did noi complete his scheme. 


F'rom 1387 until his dcuh. Chaucer was engaged with ‘The 
Canterbury Tales he had other duties as well. When Rieh^rU 

became of age in 1389 and took the government into his own h inds 

once more Chaucer was made clerk of the King's w..rks a nnsi 

which he held for nearly two years. I, was his "du,; Jo 'd"rcc7 a^d 
..verscc the care, n.a.nlcnancc and repair of Icn sclicrcd rowil 
residences ,.u;ludine ihc Tower and the l>.,l.ice at Weslminsler To! 
some time he was member ..f the nmn,es Commi.>,on and i.ad re 
mspeet its bridges and banks and. r.guraiivcly .it least oreok inre 
the sewers and ditches that ran tnto the stream between GreemWch 
nnd W.Kilwieh He must have travelled exten.tvely cJmrehJ 
aumetous groups ol men. and expended much public moLey 
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Chaucer gave up his office, or was removed from it in the year 
1391. He still enjoyed the royal favour-gifts, an annuity and a butt 
of wine a year. Even an evident association with Henry, Earl of 
Derby, son of Chaucer’s patron John of Gaunt, and now Richard’s 
rival did not lose the poet Richard’s friendship. When Henry came 
to the throne in October 1399, he renewed Chaucer's annuity and 
the annual bull of wine. Full of optimism on December 4, 1399, 
Chaucer look a fiftythree year lease of a house in Westminster, but 
be could occupy it only less than one year. 

There is no contemporary record of Chaucer’s death except 
that his pension was collected in June of 1400, and not thereafter. 
Chaucer was buried in Westminster Abbey in that part now known 
as 'Poet's Corner.' 

Chaucer was a man of originating genius, and this gift, com¬ 
bined with his reading, enabled him to bring to ripeness the art of 
writing which had been slowly developing during the two centuries 
before his lime. 



Age of Chaucer 


The eniire period of Chaucer’s life and literary activity syn¬ 
chronizes with the reign of Edward the lUrd and Richard the Ilnd. 

Thb Process op Historical Development and 

Political History 

The first stage in the history of British isles consisted of the 
migration into the island of the various elements which have cone to 
make up the nation—Iberian, Celtic, Anglo-Saxon, Scandinavian and 
Norman-French. Each of these races has in twin been dominant 
in England, and each has made a contribution towards the building 
up of what may be described as the English national character 
These racial elements gradually developed into a new civilization 
of the middle ages. 

For two centuries ( 1066 to 1272) after the .Norman CJonquest 

England was ruled by foreign kings—Normans and Angevins Three 
of these were exception illy able rulers; their determination to govern 
in fact, as well as in name, and to impose an efficient system of 
government saved the country from the disorders of continental feu¬ 
dalism. Undjr their strong rule the Anglo Sax m andNirmanele 
meats were gradully fused together. During the last seventy years of 
the period the country was under weaker kings, and the nobles were 
able to wrest the government out of their hands fora tim- The 
barons however hid to .ici collectively and mo»ter streneth Their 
action unconsciously paved the way for parliamentiry governniem 
later on. This was the height of medieval civiliznioo vvhen unde^ 

the sway of foreign kings the various dements were welded locether 
to form the English nation. 

From 1272-1485 begins another period when the new nation 
becomes conscious of its own existence. The hundred year" wa^ 
stirs a fervent spirit of patriotism. The national parliamciu and l7wl 
and customs start developing. The medieval civilization falls 
decay, and with the swan song of the lirsi ere^i 
England wc see the coronation oath of Henry IV in 
tongue. Chaucer was a great progressive poet who hdpTd ^Se 
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culmination of a time-worn medieval tradition into the live currents 
of a renascent England We shall better appreciate the literary 
achievement of Chaucer if we first understand properly the contem¬ 
porary back ground and conditions of his age. 

Esglvnd : Gbografhy & Topography a^id Political Uphbaval 

Chaucer's England has been described by the historians as 
‘Merry England’. It was nevertheless a time of unusual restlessness 
and strain in war and wealth, in politics and social relations, in learn¬ 
ing and even in health ; for the greatest plague disaster of all, the 
Black Death, occurred in 1348-49. 

The city of Ix>ndon, the greatest city of the kingdom was com¬ 
paratively small. It was separated from the city of Westminster by a 
badly paved way—the strand—on each side of which stood great 
palaces such as Chester's Inn. The city itself was surrounded by its 
wall which ran down t * the Thames, and at intervals there stood the 
gates which cave entrance to the city from different positions. Above 
each of them was the little gatehouse. Chaucer lived at Aldgate, in 
the gatehouse during the years 1374-86. Chaucer’s apartment con¬ 
sisted of one large room with one window looking into the city and 
another looking outward to the open country. The medieval town 
with all its splendid houses, squalid lanes and laystalls has left little 
impress on C'laucer’s work, but here and there we find brief references. 
In ttie Nun's Priest’s Tale he refers to the rising in 1381 against the 
Flemings dwelling in the city. He recreates for his readers of the 
Troiluf and Criseyde the closing of the ga*es at dusk—a sight which 
he witnessed every night from his Aldgate tower. London was unique 
among English cities being the centre of commercial power. It was 
the biggest of English cities with a population of about 35.000. The 
city was pleasant although it had slums, abuses, smells and other dis¬ 
advantages of a capita! city. There were suburbs outside the walls 
like Southwark, just over the river. Here began the l>ovcr Road, 
and the Pilgrims’ way to Canterbury. In Southwark was situated 
the Tabard inn at which Chaucer’s pilgrim-, collected, and the church 
whctc-in lie buried the etligy of John Gower. Within the city many 
houses had their gardens often with vegetable plots and fruit trees. 
The houses were mostly of two storeys and it was easy to sec the 
blossoms in spring and church towers evcrywliere, with over all the 
Gothic spire ol old St. Paul's destroyed in the seventeenth century 
Great Fire of London. There were big markets and masses o( 
all governed by complex laws. There wa- a primitive sewage- 
system, arrangements for sirect-clcanirig, a num .jcr ol public latrines 
and also much tilth in the streets with pigs routing about in the 
rubbish and streams that were open sewers After the Black Death 
of 1348-9, England wore a famished look. House fell first vacant then 
ini<* ruin, even in well established towns, where in the second lialf ol 
the century there were plenty of waste open spaces. The most 
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heavilv populated and richest parts of the country were the south¬ 
eastern and eastern counties, with rich soil and easy communications. 
Easy communications go far to account for the early unity and har¬ 
mony of England compared with her neighbours. To quote Hoskins, 

'Every mile or so in Eastern England one would have seen spire 's 

and towers rising from the fields, and fields populous with men, 

women and children tending the strips.' 

Court Life—Chaucer wcs more familiar with the court life 
The court of Edward III was one of the most brilliant of his time : 
and life there and in the tiouseholds of the nobility w.is full of 
opportunities for a would be poet. Chaucer was made a member of 
the houHchold of Eliaabeth, wife of Lionel, son of Edward HI. As 
a page he f lund himself one of a number of youths whose duty it 
was to be in constant attendance on their masters. They a’tended 
them in their chambers, acting as valets, brushing and polishing their 
clothes and accoutrements. Knowledge of the musical compositions 
and skill in handling the musical instruments was necessary for a 
pjge who sought promotion. Dancing, the playing at tables or 
chess and other diversions were welcome accomplishments which the 
ladies admired. Promotion to the rank of valet or yeoman of the 
king’s chamber is evidence enough that Chaucer in due course was 
able to satisfy his masters and he had sufficient training in the stables 
and kennels besides music and allied arts. His further appointment 
to the rank ofplaced him in the category of those described 
as 'Esquires of householde', xwtniy oi whom always attended on the 
King in -ryding and going at all tymes.' They served in hall and in 
chadiber and these Esquires of household «>f old be accustomed, 
winter and summer, in aftcr-nooncs and in cveninges ; to drawe to 
lordes Chambres wiihin court thereto keep honest coinpiny after 
their cuiminge, in talking of chronicles of kinges, and of other poliicies 
or in pipeing''r harpeing, son songinges, or other acies marccalls tu 

help; to occupic (he court and accoinpanic esiraingers, till the lime 

require of departing.' 

Dignity and Glory—The king’s court was in origin simply the 
Household of the greatest of the magnates or great lords. Original¬ 
ly domestic departments like that of the wardrobe were also depart¬ 
ments of governments The wardrobe became divided into the 
king's wardrobe, the great wardrobe, and the privy wardrobe 
The great wardrobe became as ii were the ministry of supply’ 

I lie privy wardrobe became an armaments store settled in the tower 
ol London, where it was responsible for slocks of bows and arrows 
pipes, lances, equipment for horses, tools and even that new mate¬ 
rial named as (iun-powder. The king was the chief law-giver but 
he did not sit on the Bench of Justice. Parliament was also a court 
of law, but the King had made Parliament more representative of die 
nation at l.irge. The court itself had at the beginning of (he centurv 
no lixed place of abode. It had to move about the country so as to 
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spread the burden of its maintenance. The king often moved to 
Eltham, lo Leeds to Kingsl ni, to Sheen, to Chertsey, or to Windsor 
all of (hem in surroundings of London. The ktne’s court moved not 
only 1 .1 find provisions but to govern the country. All the depart¬ 
ments of the state moved with tha court. In the later part of the 
14th century, however, the departments of state were kept immovable 
at Wesii.iiti.ter. These departments were detached from the King 
and Court. This altered the character of the court which became 
larg'Hy a place of entertainment. New demands for luxuries imported 
fron the south new feelings about the mode of existence of life, 
hteraiure and art were all ^et■pin: in from soiiihero centres. This 
provided the basis for t'.liiuccr’s poetry inspired by poets like 
Machaut and Bocciccio. fhe court of Richard was an elaborate 
cstablishemeni. It had complicated organisation and multifarious 
activities The extracts from the registers of Black-Prince are the 
^cC')^d^ of payments on various items and they contain administrative 
decisions which rcv<-al the peculiar tormiilaiion of courtly structure. 
Afiother example of court-life is olTcrcd by the establishment which 
me captured French king John kept when he moved lo Lincolnshire. 
He had to disiiii.s lorty two of his attendants keeping about the same 
number with him. He had two chaplains and a secretary. 

I'he court life with its luxurious, exiravagance flowe 1 with a 
stream of Oeautiful and colourful personal possessions—farre.l clothes, 
goM aruj -ilver, enamelled cups, painted and carved chests, rich tapes¬ 
tries and ingenious gifts. It was idleness personified with plenty ol 
leisure—dallying with fiction, mu-ic, ind 'or and outdoor games. .All 
ihi, w.i-> nevertheless limited and transformed by a sincere devout, 
limited Christian devotion 

1 ..e virute of loyalty was fuiidamental in love. Time and ag lin 
the knight's loyalty to his lady was stressed Love w.ts the eiubodi 
meni of those special set of feelings ‘fine amnur' which might rangj 
irom mad infatuation to a polite pariour-game. It was often out¬ 
side marriage, and though not merely sexual was sometimes adulter- 
‘U». Tie ideal of the courtly ufe was gay, y »ung, passionate and 
Colourful. Tournainsn’.s, dancing, feasts, these were the joys of the 
court. <')'':er joys were hunting, .M.iy games, indoor games and 
poetry its.’II. The priv.ite reading .iloud of literary works am 'ngsi 
the Itarncd coterie, who .vere the flowers of cour* was n -I infrequent. 
Chaucer ’n’ertperse-* such an epis<-de in Book II '-I the 'Troilus.' 

Ituleed Without deiriciing from tlie remark iblc genius of 
Chaucer it can be sai I ubiquitously that the court .md the chivalric 
code which ouild help to produce this blend o' love and loyalty and 
gaiety, bra.cry and pity, Irincliisc generosity and courtesy, philoso¬ 
phical and terrestrial wit and wisdom, was one of the greatest 
achievetnenis m the hisiorv ol English ttvili'-aiion. 

Soceily in General —Tlic prosf)er-ius smaller owners and cultiv.i- 
tur, were called tranklins, yeomen and husbandtnen. Ibey had 
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Mllds ''ouschold. They were patrons of music, 

ballads, romances, mumnungs, shows interludes and moralities The 

^ their places of residence were by no 

denenHld ?h nation. They arose from and 

depended on the general economic and political structure the mainly 

English life. The manors of 
England were not only divisions of the land, but also erouns of the 

mhabitants. hke parishes and villages, which, having grown to a 

rchieved prosperity, and therewith seif-consciousncss 

aLhieved independence as towns and cities. It was within or near 

households and communities of most literary 

cr.ftsmen.‘'o^V.nLed^n7rofc«L 

hem had some direct and personal concern with apiculture apart 
om ns indirect importance to all occupations and livelihoods ^ In 
owns vernacular books were made, purchased and read. More than 
h ill ol poulation consisted of serfs, i.e., villeins or bondmen who 

\scrc the lowest rank of society ; and for whom the essence of (heir 

the f 7o"r<rr supposed to be bound to the l.ind and to 

heir lord s service. They could not move about or change their 
job, just ds they wanted to. They were not slaves, for they had cer¬ 
tain legal rights usually enshrined in ‘the custom of the manor * 1 hey 
were, however, bound to give labour services at special times for 
X impic. at harvest before they worked on their own fields They 
cPiainTh.nP Payments for food, fuel or permission to do 

I here was no serldom in cities. Employers were more eonsider- 
.iic t-.v,rds such serfs .as migrated quietly to the cities. In the labour 
vhoriagc that became acute alter the Black Death, many serfs Chanced 
iheir masters and got higher wages. Not only the lowcr^classes sought 
II,e.r .rtunes m the towns and in London. Chaucer rSrs To fhc 

. roud of clerics looking lor easier or more interesting or bciter naid 

• lie sciie not his benclice to hyre 
And Icci his sheep cncombred in the my,c 
.And ran to London unto Seinte Ihiulcs 
To seken hym a chaunierie for soulcs ’ 

Or with a bretber-hed to been with holde.” 

Kcligions -Chaucer’s England was c.jilmlic England The 
majority ol people were believers. Alth ihgh there ,nay be some 
P.o°P ': hke .haucers Doctor. who,e 'studie was but litel on ihc 

Bibk. Yet they were not bold cnoughiodcclarcihcmsclvcsni>n- 

TfhnuTh when Chaucer was aluc 

although the ultimate impression of his preachings was deep and 
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far reaching. For a majority of persons axiomatically attended the 
church and depended on the parish-p-'iest. The size and position ol 
the church building, towering over villagers’ petty houses of daub 
and wattle, or even the larger structures in the towns, served to 
emphasize the important central position which the church held in 
men’s livs. Everywhere in England one could see people whose 
life was intimately connected with the various services of the church— 
both on its spiritual and temporal sides. The village parson depicted 
by Chaucer t,a poure parsoun of a toun), the parish clerk such as 
Absolon, a travelling monk or prioress, a number of one of the orders 
of canons (such as overtook the piligrims near Boghtoun under Hlce), 
a wandering pardoner or a victim seeking summoner were frequently 
to be seen, as were great ecclesiastics with their imposing retinues. 
Even humble piligrims in groups or as individuals moving towards a 
local shrine or to greater shrines like that at Walsingham or the 
revered tomb of Canterbury added to this all pervading religious 
spectacle. 

The church at that time was the church universal- In the words 
of professor Bennett. No writer who wished to give a representative 
picture of England in the fourteenth or fifteenth centuries could have 
ignored or despised this (religious) ponion of bis material’. Thus 
we find that in the Prologue and in the Canterbury Talcs, as also in 
other of his works, Chaucer unmistakingly refers tt) the church, its 
olhccrs, its doctrines and its powers. 

Most men were strong believers, they never questioned the stale 
of affairs intt> which they were born. They believed that church "Aas 
■the mother of us ail’ and that her divinely appointed olVicers were 
her ministers here on earth. Their business was the interpretation of 
the teaching of the Bible, tfc saints and the Dt»ctors ol the church, 
and was n«Jl to be questioned. Every Christian was expected to 
know the Apostle’s creed, the Ten Commandments, the Pater, and the 
Ave\ The seven Sacraments — Baptism, Confirmation, Penance, Com¬ 
munion, Extreme Unction, Ordination, and Matrimony —the seven norks 
of Mercy, the seven V'irtties, and the seven Deadly Sins were also made 
known to the people. They were brought hc<me to the faithlul by a 
variety of homilies explanations, stories (exempla) and more formal 
instruction. 

The church disseminated detailed instructions and advice on 
matters which arc largely considered to be social, secular and private 
these days. The sacrament of marriage was not merely explained, but 
the evils of child marriage, of wedding without love, of illegitimate 
unions without the sanction of the church and many other cases vsere 
discussed. The chruch exerted multifaceted influence on the vaiious 
aspects of the existence of an individual. It advised on how a 
Christian should act. 

The church eulogised prayer. Prayer was immensely valuable. 
Both the mystics and the ordinary clergy were alike insistent on the 
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necessity, the comfort and the ipiritual aid given by prayer Prayer 
was not merely a means of askiig for God’s help, it was blessed and 
in Itself a spiritual grace. An ordinary man would pray and ask for 
a solution of practical problems b> divine aid. Armed with the 
knowledge divine, fortified by the sacraments of the church and being 
a mem ..T of the spiritual 'ommon-wealth of church, the medieval 
Christian prepared to face the Devil about him and within him. 

There w.is much superstition in religion. Easter and Whitsun 
Eye were considered to be unlucky days for Baptism. Even church 
Jet the superstitions prevail and spread if they tended to pr omote the 
interests of religion Many stories were circulate.! glorifying the 
sacrament or laudm* the b’essed virgin and the saints. Chaucer 
mide magnificent use of such a story in the Prioress's Tale. 

Some Religious Intellectuals-The efficacy of common prayer 
and the religious ritual was rccogniied by the ordinary men. Some 
religijijs inie’Iectuals dilated upon t»ie doctrinal and theoreiical 
aspect- of liturgy anJ scho:3rti:ism. Some, having a vocation b catue 
monks, fri irs ..r members of religious orders, others became secularc 
clergy, such as pirish priests, v.cirs, rectors an ! so on Some persons 
of rar.* iMt-Hectuil calibre re interpreted religious action and doctrine 
with iTi id Mmplicitv .ind one >mmon fervour. WycHfiTexpressed his 
yiew.pont or Religious Truth in a great manv writings in Latin and 
n He averred, • fo be ignorant of the Bible, is lo be 

challenging statement was rather precocious 
It It had far reaching depth. Throughout the fifteenth century the 
p->tifor )u> v.rus of his teaching was at work, although most of its 
wChT been ettermm ltd .r driven underground While 

Ih^t other svnpt.ims of the sp.fituil unrest 

‘ho fourteenth century were 

•*pp3rcnt. 

many lrcati^es. RoIIc’.s 
• over vhelming love .if <Jod 

N^s ^n<o'”.^''i? 'P'cic.-nnls to write simiU. treatises. Hilton. 

wrotc passionate books on religion. 

• A^r-5 i':»ngland’s allegorical poem entitled 

'•'^hirmist and moralizing zeal to ilic 

Tnd r/uih \r\7 fhiirs in the realm so that Righteousness 

d Tr j(h sh.il prevail. Ii is a hard joarnev for man but Grace 

r^nr ’ always seek to lielp him if he binds.him^clf lo the 

purNuii ..t C hn-, 11,11 ideals. Langlai d was ir.iublcd about many (bines 
like social order, moral discipline and the problems arising of ethics 
and economics. He w.mted to convince his c«uintrymen of the 
relormist programme which, according t,. his faith, was the prccondi- 
i.m ot a irul> chrisiian country. Apart Irom sueJj religious inicllcc- 
luais, the common people ol Chaucer's lime ucccpied Uk religious 
tdiu>quo. I hey lurnc.J lo the church for guidance, l aith in church 
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was unquestioned. Church directed the drama of their life—baptism, 
marriage and burial. 

The focus of religious life was the church building. Prayers 
were said at home and simple elucidations were made by parents to 
children, but it was the Church itself that people went for worship, 
instruction and consolation. The wife of Bath tells of her constant 
attendance at church for preaching, or marriages or other services. 
The Host also speaks of his wife's behaviour if any pressed beff)re 
her to kiss his pox at the end of the service. The church services 
occupied the central position in the lives of men and women. The 
medieval service was in l.atin. It was not followed by the devoted 
gathering. The church had tried its utmost to help the common folk 
by making its rituals lucid and attractive so that 'every faculty of 
man. every property of nature had been captured and subdued for 
that supreme drama of worship Music and silence, colour and 
distance, light and darkness, imagery and gesture all contributed to 
the final result. All helped to make real the unseen things that are 
eternal. E.irth was cram'ned with heaven and every common bush 
afire with Uod’. The commoncis also understood something from 
the wall-painiirgs which adorned most churches. 

Here often in crude colour and with cruder realism events of 
biblical story portrayed. The imagination of the audience was stirred 
by the dramatic representation o| the scene of the last judgment 
above the rood screen. Similarly pictures of crucifixion or some 
event in the life of the patron saint made them partially visualize 
the bliss uf the second world to come for which their parson was 
preparings them. In the greater churches, in addition t^> the '■sail- 
paintings thi-re was the richly coloured glass, with its portraits and 
stories to be gazed at and pondered upon. Nevertheless ‘The poor 
man's service bo<jk’ was almost as hard to read as was it restricted 
in its variety and information. 

The Parish Priest—The Parish-priest was the main spring of 
the ordinary man’s religious education, and Chaucer expresses the 
implications of ihis clearly in one line—‘If gold ruste what shall iron 
do.* Chaucer’s pO’>r parson contrasts violenty with the other clergy 
against whom Wycliffe speaks indignantly. Langlaiid satirizes *Sluih 
the Parson and brings to light clerical ignorance and dishonesty. VVe 
cannot ignore the pr>>lound effect the tailings of priests had on the 
spiritual health of their flocks. It was from these priests, good or 
bad, that the ordinary man obtained most (*f hjs instruc'.ions in the 
Faith. 

Sermon — Dr. Owsi in his two learned volumes, on medieval 
preaching and preachers, has emphasized the importance of medieval 
sermon. Chaucer makes considerable use of sermon lech/uyuc on 
materials. The whole conduct of tlie Pardoner's Tale with its serie.s 
of illustrative references from history and its superb example of the 
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three revellers who found de^th on a heap of gold* is derived from 
pulpit practice o the time ; and something of the same method is 
followed in the Nun's Priest's Tate. Chaucer’s insistence on the part 
played by preachers and preaching in the ordinary man’s life is re¬ 
markable. Chaucer shows us how the Pardoner prepares to preach 
and of the methods he uses. He notes how the friars used the 
Lenten season to exhort the audiences to repentance by their violent 
preachings, and how they can persuade folk to give to their order. 

To appreciate Chaucer and his contemporaries we must under¬ 
stand such matters as the theory of indulgences, the doctrine of the 
Treasury of Merits, and the powers of the Pardoner conferred on him 
by Pope or Bishop. Only then we will be able to comprehend the 
purport of Chaucer’s sly sketches. The sketches of the Monk and 
the Prioress are more directly dt>ne. Langland expressed bis hostility 
to friars in unmeasured language. They were called ’Ravishing 
Wolves.’ Chaucer accepts this view characteristically minimizing its 
more repulsive elements, but nevertheless allowing the full weakness 
of the type to be apparent. 

Chaucer's Attitude—When Langland uses the cudgel, Chaucer 
prefers the rapier. He has the tolerance of a true literary man and he 
views the rciigiou-. observations with large hearted catholicity. He 
was more unmistakably orthodox than Langland and was more 
fundamental. Langland was troubled with many things, Chaucer 
had the one thing needful. 'He had the frame of mind that is the 
ultimate result of right reason and a universal philosophy.' To quote 
Chesterton again, ‘he had charity, that is the heart and not merely the 
mind of out ancient ihristendom.' 

In spite of many references to its failings, Chaucer accepted the 
religion ol his day, with«>ut raising objections and suggestions. He, 

* ^ 1 - * 'ses and the fallibility of its institutions 

arulotlKcrs. In religiiin there appeared to him to exist ‘Central 
peace subsisting at the heart oj endless agitation.' 

Chaucer endeasoured to dabble into scholastic controversies 
also in some of his works, flic problem of determinism and of 
man s free -viil had occupied theologians, and the question was much 
ilive in C haucer s time, hi the Nun's Priest's Tale, and in the revised 
vnt'.xon oS'1 rodus and Cnseyde' Chaucer expounds the problem in 
a simple manner without involving himself in intricate scholastic 
Mil>ik-(ics. Ch.iuccr exercised his mind on this baffling problem as 
part of his attempt to understand the ways of God and the place of 
man in the scheme nj things. (Chaucer’s treatment was immensely 
inllucnciil b_\ the explanation of Boethius in the 'De Consolationc 
Piiilosophiae'. 

He translated the whole into prose, and con.stantIy made use of 
Its Ideas. The doctrine »{ geniilesse. the nature of chance, the prob¬ 
lem ol tree will .trc all dealt with by Boethius and helped to form 
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Chaucer’s ideas on these matters. The influence of Boethius is great 
in 'Troihts and Criseyde*. In the inimitable words of H. S. Bennett, 
“Boethius taught them (the men of middle ages) how to bear the 
strokes of fortune, t<> realize how unstable she was, and how to seek a 
happiness independent of her. 

The supreme good is shown not to reside in wealth, official dig¬ 
nity, power of pleasure, but only in God, the supreme and all inclu¬ 
sive good. Despite outward appearances Boethius insists that it is 
only the good who really achieve their ends ; and ‘just as righteousness 
is the reward of righteous, so is wickedness the reward of the wicked’. 
Further, men have it in their own hands to make their own fortunes, 
for good or ill. for all beings are endowded with reason and have the 
power of choice. God’s foreknowledge of what will happen, does not 
preclude this.’ 

Boethius’s leaching supplemented the orthodox teaching of the 
church and provided fresh consolation in a time of distress. True 
felicity and happiness was thought to emerge from within. Hence 
there was hope for light and improvment despite the misery inflicted 
by tyrants and the corruption rampant on the walls of the clergy. Self- 
mastery and self-control would lead to the recognition of spiritual 
values and essences which alone incarnate happiness. 

“Forth, pilgrim, forth ! Forth beste. out of thy stal 1 

Know thy contree, look up, thank God of al ; 

Hold the heye wey, and lot thy gosi thee lede ; 

And tr<)Uthc thcc shal delivere, it is no drede”. 

Important Events of the Period—King Edward’s long reign is 
famous for what is termed as the Hundred Years’ War. This war was 
started by Edward HI and was fought intermittently with France. The 
quarrel bad been brewing f>r a lone time. One main cause was the 
question of the homage due from the English King to the French King 
for the fief of (Jascony. After the fighting had begun, Edward put 
forward a claim t«j the French throne. His mother had been next of 
kin to the late king of France ; and according to Feudal law she 
could transmit her claim to her son. 

The most notable event in the first stage of it, which lasted 
from 1338 till 1341. was a sea-baitlc off the Flemish port of Sluys 
(1340) This brought the first great victory to the history of the 
English Navy. 

In England the nobles had lost all their independence. The 
King’s authority, was represented in each sphere by the royal sheriff, 
and the royal judges presided over the law courts everywhere. The 
King of England depended upon the support of Parliament, and Parlia- 
nient now included knights and burgesses from all parts of the coun¬ 
try as well as nobles and bishops. Thus in order to wage the war 
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successfully ihe King had to appeal to the spirit of patriotism in the 
nation as a whole. 

National spirit—The idea of fighting as a duty owed to a feudal 
lord in return for land was giving way to the idea of fighting as a duty 
to a national king in return for pay. This change was made possible 
by the fact that the kings since the Norman Conquest had kept up the 
Anglo Saxon fyrd. The English villager was always prepared to fight 
for the king in emergencies, and he was bound by law to provide him¬ 
self with weapons for this purpose. Inspired by national pride such 
men easily volunteered for a foreign war especially when they bad an 
additional opportunity for gaining plunder and improving their man¬ 
orial position- Victories at Crecy Calais and Poitiers overwhelmed 
the French King. King John was made captive but released later and 
treated courteously by the chivalrous Black Prince. In 1360 Treaty 
of Bretigny was signed by which the English King gave up his claim 
to the French ihrcne in return for being recognised as independent 
sovereign of Aquitaine. Ponthieu and Calais. 

The Black Death—Crecy and Poitiers were the most glorious 
events in the reign of Edward III, but the most important event of his 
reign was the occurrence of‘Black Death’—a pestilence which swept 
over F.urope and reached England in 1348. This epidemic of 1348-49 
was the worst that ever befell. Some villages were wiped out altoge¬ 
ther. According to some authorities, nearly half the people of England 
died and two centuries passed before the population of the country 
again rose to what it had been before 1348. 

Consequences—The consequences were many and far reaching. 
The manorial system broke down, owing to the lack of men to till 
the fields. During the past 50 years many villeins had induced their 
lords to excuse them from their customary services in return for a 
money-rent which they earned by selling their surplus produce either 
to their neighbours or in the market towns. The lord spent his 
money-rent in hiring labourers for so much a day. He could get 
much better work from such labourers than he could from villeins. 
The new arrangement was mentioned in writing in the manorial rolls 
and a copy of the entry was given D the ex-villcin who was hence¬ 
forth known as copy-h(»ldcr. The shortage foil,,wing the Blick Death 
gave the hired labourers a chance to demand exorbitant wages. As 
soon as Parliament met again after the epidemic, it passed a Sfaiule of 
/.ahourers (! 35 I), which forbade any one either to ask or to nay more 
than the r.|d wages. But it was not practicable. I^nd-lords were 
compelled to pay the higher wages lest thev should get no croDs 
at all. ' ^ 

-When C.Iais became an English possession 
in 1347, l-.dward Ml nnde that city the sole staple f t foreign sales 
and ordred that all wool should be shipped thither in English ships! 
Ihis helped iit proTjoic tlic gruwUi of two more national industries 
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besides wool—-ship>buildiDg and sea-fariog. Finally, the whole wool 
trade was regulated in a systematic way by the Ordinance of the 
Staple (1353). 

Checks to Papal Power—Edward III was not such a famous 
law>maker as his gr^ind-fathcr ; but three or four statutes passed in 
his reign are important. These statutes were designed to limit the 
power of the Pope over the English Church. In 1305 the King of 
France had contrived that a French priest should biconie Pope and 
he should live at Avignon, in southern France in>t<'ad of at RoiTiC. 
For tlie next seventy years the Popes were always controlled by kings 
of France. J his 'Babylonish Captivity,’ as it was called, destoryed for 
the lime the claim of the Popes that they were independent of and 
superior to. all lay rulers. In the context of mutual rivalry between 
tlie King of England and the King of France which suddenly erupted 
in the hundred years’ war. it became particularly annoying to (be 
English that they should have to pay tribute to an enemy prelate 
and be under his spiritual authority. So Parliament passed the Statute 
of Provisions which forbade the revenues of English bene¬ 

fices to be sent to the Pope. The Statute of Praemunire (1353) made 
it illegal to bring law cases before the papal courts or to bring papal 
bulls into the country, without the King's permission. 

The Dawn of Reformation—The‘>e statutes were mainly designed 
to protect the English clergy from being unduly dominated by the 
Pope. There was dissatisfaction in the clergy themselves. The church 
had grown enormously wealthy. The Statute of Mortmain had failed 
to check the process. Some the monasteries were badly conducted. 
The friars were not as holy and unselfish men as they had been a 
century earlier. Archdeacons, deans and bishops often lived luxuri 
ously devoting themselves to worldly duties. 

The corruption In church was exploded by John Wycliffe 
(1320-1384), a clergy who was the head of an Oxford college and after¬ 
wards rector <if Lutterworth in I.x;iccsiershire He taught that religion 
was an inward experience of the soul, not an affair of form» and 
ceremonies. He disbelieved the doctrine of transubstaiuiaiion and 
said that all that happened at the Holy Communion was that the 
bread and wine conveyed a purely spiritual bies.'-ing to the com¬ 
municants. The chief dt.ty of the priest was !<» call sinners to repen¬ 
tance which could be done by preaching rather than by sacraments. 
Wycliffe*? movement went on. although hjs doctrines were regarded 
to be heretical. He iiad organised a band ol ‘Poor Preachers’ who 
continued to go about tlie country half secretly. Their convert.? 
became known as I.ollards probably because they ‘lolled’ r>r droned 
psalm-tunes. 

The PpASANt’s Revoit 

Causes—The medieval system of l.ind-t-nure was curious. 
Under this system the rent which a nun paid for his land, was 
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decidedly complex in character. This is especially true of the pay¬ 
ments which the pea<!antry made. Most of the rent was discharged 
nut in kind but in personal services. In return for a holding the 
villein was obliged to work for a certain number of days in the year 
on the land which his lord had not chosen to sublet. For a long time 
past they had been gradually converted into money payments. 

This money was spent on hiring labourers. The terrible pestl 
lence known as *D1ack Death* carried off no less than one third of 
the population. The result of this prodigious mortality was a sudden 
scarcity of labour and a corresponding demand for higher wages. The 
two pence which one of the new copy-holders paid in lieu of his two 
days’ labour each week was insufficient to pay a hired labourer for 
two days. Many lords, therefore, tried to compel the copy-holders to 
pay an increased rent with the result that fierce quarrels broke out. 
Other lords tried to compel labourers to work for the old rate of pay. 
and the penalties under (he Statuie of Labourers were increased until 
they included branding with red-hot irons ; but the only result was 
increased bitterness, discontent and violence. 

Many of those who were still villeins were angry to sec free 
labourers enjoying good wages while they were still forced to do the 
same services for the lord that they had done before (he Black Death 
had raised the value of labour. They demanded that their services 
should be commuted too. When the lords refused they ran away 
from the villages on which they had been born and bred to take 
services for wages on some distant manor. In the old days it had 
been almost impossible for men to migrate in this way, since every 
one had his place and his rights in his native village, and there was 
no room for an outsider. 

In the new conditions, however, the bailiffs who managed the 
manf)rs for the lords were very ready to employ new hands to gel 
their fields tilled, and this made it difficult for a lord (o recapture an 
absconding villein. Some of these absconding villeins took to woods 
and heaths and lived as bandit-. This made the country unsafe for 
travellers and crippled trade. 

Many of them also fled to the towns, for there was a custom 
that any villein who lived in a town for a year and a day was hence¬ 
forth free. The guild system however made it ditficull for a stranger 
to get employment and the towns were as disturbed and discontented 
as the country-side. 

The Poll fax —The government decided to introduce n pall-tax. 
1 his was a levy of a shilling a head on the whole population. The 
amount demanded from the ordinary labourer was fully equal to a 
fortnight’s wages. When the tax was introduced in 1381 twice in¬ 
side a year, serious trouble broke out. 

The Revolt—The revolt began at Brentwood in Essex where the 
villagers mobbed a tax-cc>llec(<»r and drove him. Alarmed as to what 
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might be the consequences, they scaXtered io all directions iociting 
the neighbouring villages to revolt. On the very same day there was 
a similar out break at Gravesend in Kent, provoked by the insoWeoce 
of a land lord who was trying to recapture a run away serf. 

The Kentish men congregated on Black heath where a priest 
named John Ball preached them a sermon pointing out that all men 
were created equal. The lead was taken by a man named Wat Tyler, 
an ex-soldier from the French-wars. There was no standing army io 
those times, and before the council bad time to organise any armed 
forces, the rebels had gained possession of all the roads into London. 
At a parley with the Essex reb Is held it Mile-End. they promised 
to grant the peasants' demands -that all villeins should be released 
from labour-rent and have land leased to them at a money-rent of 
four pence an acre per annum. 

Some of the Kentishmen bad gone into London, and had stirred 
up the di>coateoLed elements there. The Tower was stormed, and 
some of the leading members of the council were murdered. The 
government could do nothing but arrange for a further discussion of 
grievances. This took place at Smithfield outside the Aldersgate. 

Tyler rode forward to state the insurgent’s case to the group of 
courtiers. Tylor was stabbed by the Lord Mayor of London and 
killed. The fourteen year old king showed uncommon presence of 
mind and the revolution was hushed up. On the morrow the roads, 
out of London were covered with peasants tramping homewards, full 
of good cheer and of trust in the King's good faith. 

For a lime the process of turning villeins into copy-holders, 
was checked by the failure of the revolt. But the effect of shortage 
of labour was as potent as ever. Lords still found that they must 
emancipate their serfs to get their work done, and by about 1500 
there were not many villeins left in England. 

Kings versu Barons—The King, as he was old enough to take 
the government into his <»wn hands, dismised all the ministers ap¬ 
proved by parliament and appointed fav^Erites of his own. Some of 
the nobles and chiefs combined to oppose him. The opposiii<)n was 
headed by one of King’s many uncles named Duke of <ih;uces(cr. 
They demanded that the government should be iiandod over to a 
committee of nobles, as in the liiue of Edward II, and thre.itened 
Richard with the fate of that monarch if he refused. Devere’s small 
army was dispersed by <»1 iucesler's force at Rod-cot-Bridge (1387). 
Many of king's friend-, and bup,)irt.'r» .vere execuied. The Lords 
Appellant then took o/cr the govc.nmeu of me country much as 
the Lords Ordainers had done seventy years before. 

The Lords Appellant soon made themselves extremely u.ipo 
pular by their greed and violence. The king soon took the tilfairs of 
kingdom back into his own hand^ a» the lords had become power¬ 
less. He now gave the country eight years of the best government it 
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enjoyed during the whole of the Middle Ages. He brought to an end 
the dre.iry war with France. He showed himself tolerant towards the 
Ix)Ilards despite the eagerness of the bishops to persecute them. He 
restored order in (reland and impressed, everybody by his firmness, 
good sense and justice. 

Suddenly he plunged himself into a whirl-pool of vengeance. He 
had his uncle Gloucester arrested, and murdered. Another of the 
former Lords-Appellant was beheaded. Richard banished Norfolk for 
life and Hereford for six years. Swelled by his mastery over bis 
former enemies he raised money by all sorts of illegal methods— 
unjust fine*-. f)rc?d loans ani confiscations of proper'y. This money 
was squandered in riotous luxury. The climax came when he took 
possession of the great Lancaster estates in 1399. 

This act of violence made every land-owner in England suspect 
his honesty. When Henry jf Hereford landed in Yorkshire with a 
band of friends to claim his property, all the prominent men of the 
country flocked to suport him. Richard had to abdicate the throne. 
This document of incompetency signed by him was read in the 
Parliament and Henry was acclaimed as king. The poor king died 
in the prison probably of st.irvaiion. From 1399 starts the era of 
'Lancastrian Usurpation.’ 
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Chronological Outline of 
Chaucer’s Works 


The chronology of Chaucer’s writings is mostly conjectural. 
The dates are determined through various sources. These are 
Chaucer’s own lists of his works in the introduction to ‘The Man of 
Law's Tate', in the polinodc at the end of The Parson’s Tale, and in 
the Prologue to ‘The Legend of Good Women'. The poems of his 
early period are generally beautiful, but sentimental with an excess 
of decorative description and no rich humorous vein. The stanzaic 
form of his early works is transformed into the decasyllabic couplets 
of his later ones. Thus from the characteristics of the Chaucerian 
style and the evidences of his expressive powers we can decipher the 
period of bis writings. 

It is customary to divide the works of Chaucer into three 

p;.>riorls_that of French influence (uniill 1372). of Italian influence 

(1372-1385), and of English influence (1385 to 1400). The convenient 
divisions, however, are not to be accepted too rigidly. The House of 
Fame is placed in the Italian period (one reason being the clear influ¬ 
ence of Dante’s Divina Commedia). It is in reality a transitional 
work showing as it does also the French influence. 

PERIOD OF FRENCH INFLUENCE (Until 1372) 

A. Major Poems 

Ihe Romauni of the Rose—Of the three fragments LL 1-1705; 
B-LL 17()6-58lO; C—Lines 5811 1 «j 7696, the general opinion of 
scholars is that Fragment A is certainly Chaucer’s work. Many 
scholars accept Fragment ‘C’ as well. First part of French original 
by Guillaume de Lorris, who hid written 40.58 verses, is an idealiza¬ 
tion of women and chivalrous love, or the laws of 'Courtoisic. The 
second part was composed by Jean Cl >pinel, better known as Jean de 
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Mean or de Meung is fabliiu like, a mockiQg, free tbinkiog attack on 
the conventional morality, fulUes and short*comings of the time. 
Meun satirizes the deceptive arts and vices of women, and the $o« 
called celibacy of the monastic orders. The accident of double 
authorship introduces variegated flavour in the tone of this prolonged 
poetical composition. 

A clear, cool rationalism takes the place of idealism, which we 
encounter in the early part ol the Roman. The figure of‘Reason' 
who fills but a minor role in Guillaume's allegory and whose coun¬ 
sels have but little effect upon the ardent lover, becomes a dominant 
character in Joan’s portion of the poe.m. The lover’s quest is followed 
to the end, to be sure, but the action is retarded by long digressions 
which are enlivened, in no small measure, by satirical passage directed 
against women and exposing the folly of love. A jealous husband, a 
sensual old woman and a hypocritical church-man bring a discordant 
note of realism into the dream-garden of Guillaume de Lorris. 

Indeed the young dreamer, who fell the first pangs of love 
be>ide the well of Narcissus and sat attentive at the feet of cupid, is 
lost in the more versatile nature, of the keen thinker, who speculates 
shrewdly on all manner of subjects from the source of true gentility 
to the duplicity of women in seeking artificial aids for beauty. 

Chaucer’s adaptation of his original is decidedly free. Probably 
the translation of the Romao-de-la-Rose which the GoJ of love attri¬ 
buted to Chaucer in the Prologue to the Legend oj Good Women never 
was completed, ‘A* fragment can certainly be attributed to his work¬ 
manship, and it seems entirely n itural to suppose that his work upon 
the tranalstion terminated before he had completed 1800 lines. 

Chaucer had evidently studied the French poem from beginning 
to end, and its influence upon his work can hardly be exaggerated. He 
has translated and parapiirascd hundreds of lines from (he Roman- 
de-la Rose and all his significant works are profoundly influenced by 
Guillaume-de-Lorris and Jean de Meun. The medieval clarte, which 
French critics find in the highest degree in the work of Guillaume de 
Lorris, reveals its influence upon Chaucer's style throughout his whole 
career, t he satirical spirit of Jean de Meun contributed much to his 
most distinctive works. 

The Book of the Duchess The 'Hook of the Duchess’ is (he 
carleisi of Chaucer’s works to which a date can be assigned with 
certainty. It was written as an elegy upon the death of Blanche, 
Duchess of I.,ancaster, who died on September 12, 1.^69, and was 
completed within a few months after her death. Many passages 
borrowed from the works of Guillaume dc-Machaut have been pointed 
out in the body of the poem. Professor Kitiredge has shown that 
Chaucer has drawn especially upon the Judgement du Roy de Behain- 
gne and used the Remede de Fortune, the Dit du Vergicr, and several 
of Machaui's minor works. 
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The descriptions of the hunt and of the walk through the forest 
furnish the only extensive portion of the ‘Book of the Duchesse' 
which doe> not oetray close imitition of Machaut or of some other 
French po:t. The machinery of the e'egy, the dreim, the ideal lands¬ 
cape. ihi singing birds^ the cryptic suggestion that the author himself 
is Unauiihin? in frustrated love—all this raamfests clearly that 
Ch.f.icer was at the time very much un ler the influence of the French 
poetry of courtly love. O.re is ipt to find in the p >501 minv verbal 
reproductions from Froissart and Guillaume de Machiut. The poem 
IS influenced by Ovid’s Metamorphoses. Froissart’s Le Paradys d' 
Amour, and Guillaume Je Machaut’s Le Jugemeni du Roy de Behaingne, 
ihe Du dela Fontaine Amorcuse, Le Jugement du Roy de Naverer the 
RemeJe de Fortune, the Dit dnt Lyon, the Layde Confort. 

None ofthe^e works maybe regarded as the source of the 
'Book of the Duchesse'. The structure of the poem was pfi.bably 
original with Chaucer. Some scholars opine that Chaucer was indebt¬ 
ed to a French poem of the school v»f courtly love, an anonymous work 
of the f lurtcenih century entitled Le song Vert. The similarity of 
structure may be due to the convenli ms of the type in which both 
poets svere writing, and it may not be a case of direct borrowing. 

F N Robinson agrees with G. L Kittredgc that ‘Here, for the 
fust lime, whether in French or English we find the standard French 
conventions—'.he lovc vi>i()n and the lover s lame.il^“lurncd to the 
u.es of a persmal elegy’. According to W. H. Schofield. 'Ciiaucer’s 
portrait of Blanche is the first lifelike p irtrail in English literature 
of an actual English lady’- G. K. Chesterton, however, has found m 
the Prioress of the ‘Canterbury Tale^' the first faint outline of the 
English Lady.* 

Chaucer wrote the poem in octosyllabic verse. He u«ed the same 
form later in • The House of Fame’. The poem however exhibits 
many irregularuies, such as ilic sub’sliiaiton ul iroclices, the iniruduc- 
ti..n of an extra syllable before the caesura the violent slurring of 
syllables and the appearance of hiatus where elision would be expec¬ 
ted Octosyllabic couplets are examples of his deficiency in direct¬ 
ness, prop>rlion, naturalness, and maturity, flic poem none the less 
Hives cvi lenec of some charm and realism of skillul dialogue. It 
emtains occasional palho>. introspective imagination and definite 

originality. 


B. Minor Poems 

Chaucer s A B C -It is a pious prayer to the vergin Mary, 
paraphrased from iluiUiume dc Dcguilleville s Le Pelennage de la vie 

Humain<*> . , , 

Chaucer’s adaption of his origin il 1 . unrestricted and Ircc. 
D-guilleville wrote m .>ctosylUbics using a -taii/.j of J'^clvt lines biiili 
on^iw , rimes, and Chaucer’s change in the metrical torm naturally 
made for freedom ol treatment. In general, it may be said that each 
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of his s(aa 2 as is an elaboration of a suggestion or tw > dravn from the 
French poem 'Viih a few lines, usually at the beginning of the stanza 
based rather more closely upen the original. Each of the stanzas, 
of which the first is the best advances suecessively through all the 
letters of the alphabet (twenty three in-tbat .day’s English). It is 
lambic pentameter, ab ab be be. 

A Complaint into His Lady—This poem cannot be dated with 
certainty, but it can definitely be assigned to the earlier years of 
L'hau:er's career as a poet. Furnivall believed that the poem was ‘the 
earliest original work of Chaucer'. Scholars are now agreed that it is 
uunccessary and futile to seek internal evidence of the situation 
depicted in the picm. Chaucer’s references, to the pangs of hopeless 
love, in this poem are conventional, rather than autobiographical. 
Tlic poem is plantive lay or formal lament about a long and hopeless 
love. It introduces inti) English poetry a new metre Terza-Rima 
riming aba, beb, cd-, and so on. This poem uses for the first time 
the ten-line stanza aa baabedde. 

The Complaint Into Pity—The poet complains here allegorically 
that there is no hope of fulfillment of his love dream. The lines of the 
poem need not be construed as allegorical. Herein we find, proba¬ 
bly lor the first time, appearance in English of the seven-line stanza 
nimng ab ab b cc, later designated as the rime-royal. 

PERIOD OF ITALIAN INFLUENCE (1372-1383) 

A. Prose Boecc 

In ail probability. Chaucer made the acquaintance of Boethius 
tlirough (he Roman-de-la Rose, and it is possible that he was led to 
• undertake his translation by the suggestion of Jean de Meun. The 
only direct evidence for dating the translation is the reference in the 
Proliigue to the Legend of Good Women. It is obvious (hat the ’Boece’ 
mu>t have been completed before 1335 6. Chaucer’s text contains 
unmistakable evidence that he was working with other appliances 
before him than the bare I.#atin text. It now appears certain (hat 
he availed himself of a French translation—probably Jean de Meun’s 
and that many of his interpolations were derived from a long 
c<>nirnent iry by Nicholas Trivet, up m the Latin Original. Chaucer was 
no Latin scholar, and his translation is disappointing reading. 

He misses the point of historical allusions, he loses the force of 
conjunctions, prepositions and pronouns. He translates inlcrroga- 
lory siatcmcnts as if they were declarative ; he ignores «)r naisplaces 
negatives and misreads words. Someiimcs lie translates so literally 
that he writes nonsense. Ii musi, however, be said to the credit of 
Chaucer that he had assimilated the thought of Boctltius. The in- 
fiuence of the philosopher appears again .ind again in his works, and 
some of the most serious passages in his poetry have their snuree in 
the 'Consolations oj Philosophy. Bueihius prcsented the problems con¬ 
tingent to the philosophy of religion in tlie light of pagan thought 
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rather than of Christian revelation. His philosophy is a blend of Plato. 
Aristotle and the Stoics. Each ‘meturm' as well as each ‘prosa' is 
trnaslati’d into a structurally diffuse, involved, and Latinzed prose. 
The influence of capricious Fortune is revealed in *The House of Fame' 
(Book III). We also And the discussion of predestination (contained 
in Book V of Boethius) embodied permcalingly in Troilus and Crisey- 
de. W. C. Curry con;»idcr& Troilus and Criseyde to be fundamentally 
oased on the theory of predeterininism. 

B. Major Poems 

The House of Fume (1379-1384)—takes the problems latent in 
the unresolved ironies of the Narrair<)r's situition in the 'B$ok of the 
Du Hess' and mikes them the central motif of the poem. The love 
vision symbolises the approaching union of Richard U and Anne of 
Bohemia Another reading is that Chaucer, suspecting John of Gaunt 
of hiving had ilhtu reliiiois with Pnilippi (Chaucer’s wife), makes a 
covert attick upon Lancaster for appearing in public ( 1378) with his 
mistress Catherine Swynford. The poem belongs to the period when 
Ch iuccr was serving as controller of the customs between 1374 and 
1385. The poem preceded the Troilus. 

loUuences— The House of Fame reflects Chaucer's widening 
miellcciual interests. The hackneyed mechanism of the ‘dream 
school’ of poetry which is utilized at the beginning was dorivud from 
the medieval French poets who had exercised the strongest influence 
upon Chaucer at the outset of his career. Chaucer has undoubtedly 
enlivened the stale device of the dream by an introducliry passage, in 
which lie summarizes the medieval phycholoey of dreams as presented 
in the commentary of Macrobius upon the 'Dream of Scipio'. 

The conception and part of the description of The House of 
Fame Ciimc from Ovid (Metamorphoses, Xll—39-63). Familiarity, 
will) Ovid’s Heroides, a work which furnished the material for mucii 
of the Legend of Good Women is beyond question. Various theories 
expound the relationship between The Houie of Fame and the Divine 
Comedy. Chaucer must have been reading Dante willi unusually 
close attention at the time when he wrote this poem. 

Interpretation—The fact that The House oj Fame breaks off 
abruptly upon what appears to be an indication tliai tidings of 
great importance are about to be communicated to the reader, 
has led to hot speculation about Chaucer’s purpose in writing 
the poem. Rudolf Immelmann has pul forward the theory that the 
poem was projected as a companion piece to the ‘Parlemeni of 
fault's'. The House of Fame, according to him, w.is undertaken about 
Dec. 10, I 381, as a congratulatory poem to be presented to Anne on 
her arrival id England. It was left unfinished oecause the interval 
before the princess landed proved to be too short for the completion 
of her work. Professor Manly rejects Ibis theory and puts forth one 
of his own declariugs that he is ‘disposed to believe that this poem 
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was intended to herald or announce a group of love stories and to 
serve as a sort of prologue to them.’ Professor Sypherd rejects every 
theory which endeavours to discover a hidden significance in The 
House of Fame. He argues that the poem is complete in itself except 
the conclusion which the poet failed to write. He regards it as a love- 
vision poem— 

"in which the poet realizes to the fullest extent the possibilities of 
the device of a journey as a reward for his servL es in the cause 
of Love, Employing such rich poetic material as the combined 
classical conception of the goddess of Fama and the abstract idea 
of wurdly reputation the foumey of the ‘grete poet of Italie' 
through the lower world and to the abode of the blessed, and the 
conventional device of the love-vision, Chaucer has given us in The 
House of Fame—a complete poem, rich in thought and fancy, in 
story and significance." 

‘J/ie//0M5e o/fome’is certainly not a discussion of Love, nor 
of Fame, although it contains an example of one and a description 
of the other. All it has, is the manner—>the attempt to twist 
around the arrangement of books, dreams and experience so as to 
produce some ironies which could illuminate the problem of art, 
knowledge and illusion. After a start in Book I which no one has 
yet explained satisfactorily, the poem returns to the ironies of Proem 
and Invocation and develops them to a point of paralysis by the end 
of Book II—a paralysis of exactly balanced unccriaiuties about books, 
dreams and life which is in itself the principal meaning of the poem 
as it stands. 

Book HI translates those ironies into overt, cumbersome and 
mathematically prc ise allegory of the palace of Fame; and as soon as 
they are separately embodied in so rationalistic a set of conventions, 
they arc no longer instructive ironies at all, but only jejune platitudes 
which do not even seem to apply to the kind of artistic problem 
Book li had left as with. Book 111 is an attempt to illuminate the 
problems by rcclothing them in a different set of ainplific.itory figures. 
The book is. however, cepeiitious in the end. 

The new figures do not amplify. Within Book III (ho repeti¬ 
tion of part of the mechanics of Fame, in the slightly altered figure of 
the House of Rumour, shows the same futile struggle toward a diffe¬ 
rent image, one which will turn the ironic balance a bit so we can 
see it ditferenily and in-*re completely. 'The House of Fame' is cast 
in the structural form of a French allegorical vision and in tlie meter 
of the octosyllabic couplet. It consits of 2158 lines. 

The House of Fame is perhaps the m >sl controversial poem in 
the Chaucer-canon. All the continuing attempts at determining its 
meaning only attest to its very re.il confusion. After all, the schtdar- 
ly examinations i>f this poem arc taken into account the questions 
remain : Is it an occasional p*jein ; and if so, fur what kind o! occa- 
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sion ? Is its subject love—married or betrayed love ? Is its theme 
some statement about the perversity of Fame ? Is it a versified lesson 
in medieval physics ? Is it to be about tidings of love, or such 
thynges glade ? The only possible answer is that it is about all these 
things, but for some reason they have not been united in all their 
disparateness into an organic whole. Chaucer arrived at what is 
clearly a moment of climax in the third book with nothing to make 
the moment Climactic, The subjects are not properly intertwined. 
The tidings of man of ‘autocrite* are no more clear in spite of his 
dramatic appearance than they were when hinted at by the eagle in 
the second book, and how they were to make significant the incidents 
that the climax is not intimated. 

The House of Fame reveals Chaucer’s uncertainty about what 
narrative method to use. Each of its book experiments with a different 
technigue. The fact suggests vacillation or his deliberate interest 
in exp>crimeDtiog or a groping for the most meaningful way of telling 
whatever it was he wanted to tell The first book is a combination 
of the autobiographical introduction of the dreamer and a description 
of the beginning of ihc dream that is largely a retelling of the story 
of Dido and Aeneas ; the second book is a dramatic adventure with 
the eagle ; the third book is a descriptive account of the Houses of 
Fame and Rumour, where the dreamer is. as he is in the Parliament 
of Fowls' more observer than participator. The expository, the drama¬ 
tic and the descriptive techniques of artisitic expression arc all tried, 
but how they were meant to fuse is not clear. AH this suggests that 
Chaucer has ncjt yet found the appropriate ‘Objective Correlative’ to 
his feelings and attitudes. 

Troilus and Criseyde (1372-1384)—This paem is Chaucer’s best 
example of sustained narrative frequently recognised as the first great 
poem in English. It is full of protracted conversations, languid so- 
liloquics. and deficient aCiioo containing occasional superb sketches. 
Chaucer never excelled himself in his mastery of the rime-royal stanza. 
The poem is unique in its characteristic naturalness, dialogue, ready 
humour, understanding of incident and situation and sympathetic 
penetration into the emotions. 

Throughout Chaucer is guided by the system of courtly love and 
of Medievahzation. While Chaucer’s incidental borrowings came 
from Ovid, Statius, Boethius, Dante and Petrarch, his main immediate 
source is Boccaccio’s *// Filusiraio' which had considerably advanced 
the potential versions of Dictys, Cretensis^ Dares, Phyrgius. Benoit 
de-Satnte Afore and Guido dello (iolonne by impregnating the story 
with intense feeling, by chanuing the name of Briseida to Criseida, 
and by creating the figure of Pandarus. 

In Boccaccio the emotions of Criseyde are consisienlly simple 
and sensual. In Chau:er debatingly complex, and less sensual em"* 
tions arc objectified in the character of the heroine. 
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In Boccaccio, emphasis is placed upon passion ; in Chaucer, 

character Chaucer ennobles and sentimentalises the character 
of Troilus. Criseyde is the ‘artistic center’ of the story while Troilus 
IS Its nucleating figure. 

The Parliament 01 * Fowls (I37M382)—This is mentioned by 
Chaucer in the ‘Retractation’ and in the Prologue to the Legend of 
Good Women. The work is ascribed to Chaucer by Lydgate in the 

of Princes. (Bk. I.) The poem Is composed in 
Rime-Royal. There is no definite source for the poem as a whole. 

I Jei.'iiK have been culled from various sources. 

According in Dr Koch the poem honours the betrothal of 
Richard // to Anne of Bohemia, daughter of the Emperor Charles IV. 
According to his interpreiali»in of the poem 'the forme!' represents 
Anne, the ‘royal tercel’. Who is the first to speak represents king 
Richard and the other two princelings arc Frederick of Meissen anil 
William of Bavaria or Charles VI of France. 

A second interpretation identifies 'the formeP eagle with Marie, 
daughter of Charles V of Fr.ince, while the three eagles are Richard, 
the Nfargfeivc of NTeissen, and William of Bavaria. 

The third hypothesis traces the allegory to P/ii/ippa of Lan¬ 
caster, oldest daughter of yo/tn o/Gaunr wooed by Richard II, John 
of Blois. and William of Hainault. Besides the personal there may 
be a social allegory. Classification of the birds into groups may 
represent the different castes. The birds of prey staod for the nobi¬ 
lity, the worm fowls represent the bourgeoisie while the seed-fowl 
symbolize either the clergy of the agricultural class. The water-fowls 
obviously indic.ites the mercantile class. Speeches of the lower classes 
can be interpreted as voicing the social discontent culminating in the 
Peasant's Revolt of 1381. 

Love is the subject of The Parliament of Fowls. It is a poem 
that is an extended definition »>f love—love in the harmony of the 
spheres ; love as pictured by allegory and literature; love as formaliz- 
ei-l in the coiirtlv trailition ; and love as physical enjoyment ruled by 
Nature joyously praised tn the roundel that ends the poem on a 
lyrical moment th.ji is rare in Ch<auccr. (Lines 683-92). 

The tonal quality of‘TTie Parliament of Fowls’ although having 
its moments of solemnity is gay; its movement conbrio ; its conclusion 
conjmore. It is a poem ‘of g lod aventure’. Joyous in its celebra- 
tion of nattiral beaulv, affectionately tolerant of the impossible ideal 
and ihe probable real in the concepts of love it describes and drama¬ 
tically vivid in its moment of high force in the give-and-take among 
the common turds during the Parliament, Chaucer makes use of the 
schema of the dream-vision as in the Book of the Duchess. 

The dic.imer stands unnoticed am<mg the birds as a reporter 
jostled .inij ciowded by the throng. The dreamer is distant from the 
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action of the Parliament. His subject is love which he understands 
vicariously albeit fully. What comforts him after he has been shoved 
into the garden by Scipio is the promise that he is safe from the 
effects of love. With the injunction contained in lines 155-16^ the 
dreamer is released from any responsibility to feel emotionally about 
the subject of love, and the poem is safe from the dangers of subjec¬ 
tive sentiment. In allegorical fashion the garden of Venus into whicii 
the dreamer enters first, tells him something about the nature of love. 

Cupid, Desire Priapus, Bacchus and Ceres people this world 
as if met together from various mythologies. Full of literary vision 
of love he goes to the meadow and enters into the second stage of the 
dream where he is to observe what love is like in actual life, romantic 
and vulgar, contentious and joyi>us essentially physical and ultimate 
ly a union. 

The fact that the contenders and squabblers are birds, adds much 
to the comic effect of the scene. What is founny is to hear birds 
sounding like human beings while never once ceasing to be birds. 
The comic conclusion is that under nature the concept of love, blurred 
ill its abstraction is in the concrete act of mating, whatever multitude 
(ii romantic guises it a<isuracs. After the comedy of dream is >jvcf. it 
has illustrated for the Dreamer that the love that had been so con¬ 
founding to him with his wonderful 'werkynge* at the beginning is 
both a poetic emotion and a sexual relationship. Neither one with¬ 
out the other is true manifestation The courtly without the vulgar 
makes of love a sentiment merely, the vulgar without the courtly 
makes of love, sexuality and lust. 

The noble birds and the common birds in their contention that 
is never resolved in favour of one or the other, co exist and together 
generate a tension that describes the probable reality. That love h 
something continuing in spite of the passing of the moment that it 
has in it a kind of endurance ‘that is in defiance of the temporal is 
suggested by the two stages of the dream. It is preserved in liiera. 
lure specially in the garden of Venus where ‘n-i man...waxe sek ne 
"Id’, it is also observable in nature where since the particular 
choice for the formal eagle is still to be made, one Saint V dentine’s 
Day will be follovtcd by yet another Saint Valentine's Diy. 

That Chaucer was concerned with the question of the relation 
ship between the temporal and the eternal, is clear from the evidence 
of the device lie Used to get his dreamer into the dream. Between 
the opening lament that speaks of his ineptness in love and the drea n 
that describes the nature of love, as men have experienced i», the I' 
of the p..»cm reads of another kind of love that is necessary for the 
winning of eterinljoy. The brief account ol Scipio’s vision of tlie 
world of man sub specie aeternitatis is important in Chaucer’s poe'ic 
exploration of the concepts contained in the word ■\ 4 O\c\'Helen Storm 
Corsa thinks th.it it is not successfully fu-ccl. In her words : 
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It is true that the concept of ‘commune profity is a significant one 
for one seeking to define expositorlaUy and dramatically, the 
general concept, love It is true that in prefacing the dream of the 
poem by a reminder of the finitude of man in the eye of infinity, 
Chaucer creates the context wherein human and temporal love is 
seen in all ti* illusions of continuance and permanence. The world 
of the dream becomes a passing one before it even materializes. 
The illusion that the garden of Venus will endure its temperate air, 
its 'joye more than a thousand fold', its promise that there man 
shall never ‘waxe sik ne old' is revealed for what it is-a fantasy. 
And thus all the dream that poet has, is made comically ironic, the 
intense preoccupation of both literary figures and quarreling birds 
made humourous in the light of the infinity they ignore. But 
neither by explicit statement nor by implicit formal coherence does 
the Scipio passage become an organic part of the poem's concern 
with love. 

In the 'Canterbury Tales’ and the ‘Troilus and Criseyde’ 
Chaucer reminds his audience, of ‘the lytel earihe that here is—ful 
of torment and of harde grace’. In both these poems artistic elTecls 
are achieved that are more noteworthy than (hat created by the Scipio 
passage. 

The dream of the poet that enables him to see the enacted defi¬ 
nition of love, however organically loose, is important for the subject 
of order which runs synchronistically with the subject of Love. The 
harmony that is in the “nyne, speres’ is reflected in the harmonious 
co-existence in the (i.rrden of Venus of apparently disparle elements. 

There are tree, and bird, ‘delyt and Gentlesse, pleasuocc and 
curieysic,’ in Venus and devotees of‘Daync and Chaste’. The world 
ruled by Nature is <me where there is respect for social order, where 
every fowl is sure of liis ‘owcnc place’, where argutnent and debate 
occur and individualism asserts itself in no uncertain terms, under the 
watchful eye of Nature, ‘the vicaire of the almyghly Lord. That hot, 
cold, hevy, lyght, mcjyst. and dreyc Hath knyl by evenc noumbers 
of accord.’ 

Wc can nevertheless conclude with Corsa that 'Chaucer’s interest 
in the problem of order, and in the relatedness of the universal and 
the temporal, in the tension between order and disorder, in the 
CO existence of apparent opposites has not yet found ways for the 
exprcssicjn of its inherent complexity.’ 

The Legend of tiood Women (I3S4—1386)—Of some twenty 
Contemplated lives of f.iithful woman-followers of the God of Love, 
C'haiiccr wrote nine. The Iasi was unfinished. The lives arc enume¬ 
rated as below : 

(1) Cleopatra jotrree Boccaccio. 

(2) Thisbe ,, Ovid. 

(3) Dido „ Vergil 
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(4) 

Hipsipyle and 

source Ovid, Guido- 


Medea 

delle Colonne 

(5) 

Lucretia 

„ Ovid 

(6) 

Ariadne 

Ovid, Plutarch 
and Boccaccio 

(7) 

Philomela 

.. Ovid 

(8) 

Phyllis 

Ovid 

(9) 

Hypermnestra 

Ovid. 


This is a dream poem of 2723 lines. It introduces into English 
the ten-syllable rirniog couplet, later called ‘riding rime' or ‘Heroic 
Couplet' probably for the first time. 

The Prologue (extant in two forms) is more picturesque, more 
full of a fresh love of springtide, and mor,; fclicitious in expressing 
poetic feeling than tlie legends themselves. Significance of the 
possibly allegorical compliment to Queen Anne in the form of Pane¬ 
gyrized daisy (showing participation in the symbolic cull of the 
Marguerite or daisy) or the celebration uf Queen in the second 
guise of Alceste (the God of love mignt then be identical with King 
Richard), yields to the primary importance of the Prologue’s self- 
portraiture. Chaucer's library is described as containing sixty books. 
Besides the enumeration of his known and extant works, the prologue 
mentions a ‘Life of Saint Cecilia, apparanlly preserved in ‘the Second 
Nun's Tale : The love of Palamon and Arcite in Thebes, app.irently an 
earlier and possibly an indenlical version of the Knight’s Tale ; Origen 
upon the .Magdalene, and the wretched Engendering of Mankind 
two lost tranddiion>; and many missing ‘baladcs, roundels, virelayes.’ 
The legends are drawn largely from Ovid. The prologue has its 
sources mainly in Kustach' Oaschamps (C 1340 —C 140f>) and Jean 
Froissart (C 1337-C 1410). In connection with Chaucer’s favourtie 
sentence, ‘But pitc renneih sf>onc in gentil hette' its recurrence in 
The Knight's Tale, (I.. 1761). Tlie Man of Law's Tale (\j 660), The 
Merchant''^ Tnh ([.■ 1986) and The Squire's 7'a/i* (I.. 479) is worth 
noticing. 

The T>egends proper are in a way introductory to The Cant*frbury 
Tales. They are despatched in a monotonously thematic and perfunc¬ 
tory manner Cleopatra's legend is concise and Thisbe's is ftesh 
and appealing while Dido’s is simple and charming. In the legend of 
Ariadne we find the recurrence of notable purple passages. 

The Legend of Good Women is written after the 'Troilus'. It does 
not rightfully belong to the early poems though it does precede the 
composition of the greater p.rrt of the Canterbury Tales In its attempt 
to return lo the dream vi'ioii form of the earlier poems and to the 
prjct as character and dreamer whose ignorance about the true nature 
of faithful love is the point of the dream, is important to note because 
of its failure. 

3 
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Prologue to the ^Legend of Good Women' raises aesthetic 
issues of fuDdameoul imporlance. It states a complex problem in the 
persuasive adjustment of language to truth and several suggestions 
about the mortal limitations which make the problem even more 
complicated in praciie than it is in theory. The ending of the Pro- 
logoe to the 'Legend of Good Women' is almost purely mechanical. The 
Ood of love grants mercy to Chaucer ; Alceste sets his penance which 
IS to write agiin and try to do better. The Prologue closes with the 

visions, actions, the poet’s inten- 
tion>, the technical devices of language, the emotional responses of 

poet to adjust all these knowingly 
truthfully and artfully ? In any particular instance how does the poet 
proceed safely and surely from theory to practice ? These are the 
questions which provoke aesthetic discussion. Chaucer could not 

PO®® the legends which 

follow the brilliant prologue, arc flit and unrelieved failures. 

C. Minor Poems 

.. H of Mars—This can be roughly dated between 137^ 

and IJ79. Oy means of astronomical computation based on data 

•rZ , , attempts have been made to assign the 

Comphym of Mars, defloitely to the year 1379. when Mars and 
Venus were in conjunction on April 14. Chaucer however makes it 
clear in ih? line 139 that the conjunction which he is describing took 

draw fnfm the 

astrononical d ita any inference as to the year in which the poem svas 
composed w>uld be. say the least, hazardous’. Some commentators 
interpret It as treiting some court liaison e. g., an intricu' between 

adv A./W .-/Ko.4 (Venus) arid John Holland. 

eh!^I jtwL'r/r of John of (Jaunt’s dau- 

, ,, appears to be an ingenious astronomical allegory u<ed 

to diversity a highly conventional theme. It must be an eWcom- 

born T conjectures and liypotheses 

born of the faint suggestions interspersed by Shirley the fifte'^nih 

ccu.ury comp.Lr ,,nd copy,., i,. a note appended .o7 m tnu'crip "o; 

Cornp/p'tu prc.ervodin the library of frinity College. Cambridge 

Shirley s note may be founded only on current gossip and cannot \)e 

rd.eJupon I he poem treats of love delicately ,n the seven l.n^L* 

nanzii and the nine-linc stanai riming aa b.ia b b c c. Both the s m- 

/as were innovations of Chaucer. o no me si.in- 

Chaucer s words unto Adam. His own Scriveyn The poet addres- 
riillerv ^**1? ?*■ S'^ribe in amiable yet somcwhai poinied 

raillery. It is composed in the Troilus stanza. 

Rosemoundc (post 1380). It is a curtly ballade to an unknown 
IchLte'VMMb'hc be"'""”'”''' ■' Ihe r.nte 
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Womanly Nobesse, or the Ballad that Chancer made—It contains 
cooveotiooally treated sentiments in an involved rime-scheme. 

Aneiida and Arcite (1 383-84)—This is Chaucer's most complica¬ 
ted metrical work and consists of an arrangement of various stanzas 
with strophe and answering anti-strophe. It may be an allegorical 
commentary on some court episode. The style is generally imitative. 
The poem is influenced by Ovid's Hcroides. 

THE PERIOD OF ENGLISH INFLUENCE (1385-1400) 

A. Prose 

A Treatise on the Astrolabe (I 391)—This is unflnshed prose 
exposition addressed to the 10 years old 'Lyte Lowys my Sone' and 
called by Chaucer, 'Bread and Milk for Children.' It is a key to 
technical lines elsewhere in Chaucer. While adopted primarily from 
the eighth century Arabian Mcssahala’s Compi^sido et operatio Astro- 
labii, the introduction is Chaucer’s. R.T. Gunther who dates the work 

as of 1387, declares Chaucer to be ‘Our greatest astronomer poet’_ 

one who has given us the e irliest extant work in English‘upon an 
elaborate scientific instrument’. 

B. Major Poems 

The Canterbury Tales (1387-1400)—The Canterbury Tales is a 
frame story. It enunciates a device that is used to make it appear 
natural that a number of quite unrelated stories, should appear to¬ 
gether in the pages of one bo^k. Chaucer’s device is to have a group 
of pilgrims take part in a story telling competition on their journy 
from London to the shrine of 3t. Thomas a’ Beckel in Canterbury. 
The frame story originated centuries before and wc have the Sanskrit 
Panchatantra and Hitopadosha and the Arabian Nights to illustrate 
its popularity in India and the near East. The Eur)rpean Middle 
Ages had their frame stories, too The Seven Sages of Home, Boc¬ 
caccio’s Decameron. Sercambi’s Novelle, itself a pilgrimage frame, 
and John Gower’s Confessio Amaniis. 

Plan —A company of some thirty persons (twenty nine accord¬ 
ing to prologue line 24. thrity by actual count) while lying at the 
Tabard Inn in Southwark on the eve of a three to four day pilgrimage 
to the shrine of Thomas a’ Bcckel at Canterbury, accept the offer of 
Henry Bailly to show them the way. They also approve the Host's 
suggestion that, to while away the journey, each pilgrim shall tell two 
tales on the sixty mile ride to Canterbury and two on the way back 
and the best raconteur is to be given supper by the rest on the 
return to the Tabard. Only twenty four of the contemplated 120 
tales are told by 23 pilgrims—or the contemplated 124 tales ifin 
the party is included the Canon's yeoman, who later overtakes 
the assemblage. 

Advantages of the /"/an—Various represnlative classes of society 
cemented by a common religious purpose and meeting on a certain 
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equality are brought together. Despite the clearly marked distinc¬ 
tions of rank, no one rank shows a slavish submission to another. 
While giving little notice to the humbler classes of society, yet in 
Chaucer’s representative parliament of social and industrial England 
is observable the great spirit, typically Bogtisb—a natural respect of 
man for his fellow. Some of the pilgirms may be real persons. Pro¬ 
fessor Manly observes that the shipman may be identical with Peter 
Rishenden Master <jf the vessel Magdaleyne in 1391, and the Sergeant 
of the Law with Thomas Pynchbek. 

There is no monotony in the frame work, ft is flexible. The 
different characters introduced throw into relief every type of tale set 
off by each narrator’s personality. While the whole series is given a 
dramatic unity by the pervading personality o'" the Host, a master of 
ceremonies who senses every situation instantly. 

Probable Order of the Tates —The ‘Talcs’ have come down in a 
series of nine or (ten) detached groups, usually lettered A. B 1 (and 
B 2), C, D, E, F, G, H, I. In other words, the arrangement of the 
order of the tales, in most editions is not by Chaucer, but by tho'C 
editing the fragments. 

The Prologue—The sketches of the various pilgrims contained 
in the Prologue are regarded as the most graphic picture extant of 
typical figures of fourteenth century England, a series of almost 
perfect character sketches ranging from the high born Knight to the 
lowly Plowman. So well drawn is this procession that the pilgrims 
arc individualN, as well as types. The Prologue reveals Chaucer’s 
selective descriptive power, vivid portrayal of personality, subtle 
shafts of humour and satire and all his characteristic qualities except 
his narrative skill. 

To quote J.L. Lowes ‘Persons of every sort and condition repre¬ 
sented in the Prologue had been intimately known to Chaucer through 
years crowde.l with experience and observation. What the portraits 
actually do. all conjecture aside, is to strike the delicate balance bet¬ 
ween the character, in the technical, Theophrastian sense of the word 
• mil the individual—a balance which preserves at once the typical 
qualities of the one and the human idiosyncrasies of the oth *r. 

“ fhe Prologue gives us the tellers—statically, in their potcnii.ili- 

ties. But as the cavalcade moves on the static becomes dynamic. 

And in the links between the tales of Chaucer has made the most 
original of all his contributions. The talcs are not isolated entities 
I hey stand in intimate relation to all that Chaucer has revealed about 
the tellers and also to the give-and-take of dialogue which in the 
linking narrative leads up to them and follows them. The Canterbury 
Tales, even though their plan remains a splendid torso only, are an 
organic whole, and that whole is essentially dramatic. Dialogue and 
action, gesture, costume and scenery, as in real life—all arc there 
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Long bjforc Balzac. Chaucer conceived and exhibited the lluraan 
Comedy.” 

First day, April H—London to Dartford. 

The Knight 

He is an ideal figure, noble in port and manners devoted to 
loyalty and honour, generosity, courtesy and humility. 

//m Ta/e—It is the longest tale and traditionally considered his 
best. Chief charms lie in its highly wrought beauty of tapestry and 
thoroughly-informed romanticism of tone. The tale of Chaucer is 
superior to the original found in Boccaccio, in burning movement, 
vivid siluauon, individualizing characterization, and effective narra¬ 
tive. The tale is probably over-abundant in detail. Fhcre are many 
anachronisms. Two ancient Theban gnetlemen are pictured in a 
medieval tournament. 

Source of the Story —The tale is a-chivalric romance of Palamon 
and Arcite. It is the shortened adaptation of Boccaccio’s Le Teseide 
and is influenced by Statius’s Thebald and Boethius. 

The Miller 

He is a loud talker, noted wrestler and a teller of ribald stories. 
He has a burly figure and is wart on nose and red of beard. 

His Tale —The talc is about vulgar aspect of love and it is also 
about justice exactly distributed. The story of the carpenter and his 
wife, of 'hende Nicholas’ and .Absalon her lover, is richly comic in 
its own rlEbi. It is comic in relation to the Knight's Tale, not because 
it parodies romance in many ways but because Us vulgar and lusty 
view of love and justice makes the knigbt’s views in restrospectlcss 
incredibly idealized less impossibily sentimentalized. This tale is 
directed at the Reeve who had been a carpenter. The story is direct 
dramatic and is charged with inventive comic power. It consists ijf 
a masterly unity of setting and action. The tale infuriates the Reeve 
and arouses the first dramatic contention among the pilgrims thus 
making dynamic the ‘game’ the Host had so gcntally proposed. 

The laughter that openly greets this tale is aroused by its 
wonderful high jinks. The comic joyth l is too deep for laughter 
that generates more and more relish the more it is contemplated, 
comes because our wishful thinking that we live in a world of justice 
and order is hilariously encouraged. 

The Type and Source of the Story —The sources are unknown but 
the separate jests have their parallels. The story is in the form ol 
Fabliau with its dialogue, compressed plot, rapid and skilful telling 
and style made subservient to the climax. 

The Reeve 

He is slender, choleric. His hair is cut short in front. No man 
could reach him in arrears. As deceitful as the Miller, he is untrust¬ 
worthy. 
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Reeve retaliates at the expense of the Miller He is 
I centious, clever, full of excellent characterisation and skilful oarra- 

Tht’stJrv * essential characteristics of the fabliau. 

ThI t?u solacioas than the Miller's Tale. 

dUtrSlmru 'justice'but about retributive rather than 

and ilith ih..^ i u' *®“P=red way he is obsessed with life 

It isTfabHlu h! °’^.^"d.‘'npotent man tells, bursts with vitality. 
nJic/ w ^ depending for its action upon sexual trickery, full of 

drate/ue^^anH'r® nervous energy, its narrator revealingL ear for 

f ir "?y*“ve pole that makes it more vigorously 
comic than the fabliau told by the far more virile Miller. ^ 

unkoown but numerous analogues can be 

gZ^l 

80 , ,hrr,«;"o? 

The Cook 

He is an expert man in his profession. He knows all the 

flavouring powders and good ale. ».uuws an me 

.K. HU*'* never completed his tale of Perkin Revciour 

the idle apprentice. Since the host later calls upon the Cook for a 
story, It IS possible that the poet intended to suppress this fragment 
entirely. Fhere ,s nothing ii the fifty eight Ihies to indicau mi 
course which the plot oftheC«kej Tale was to take ; and U is of 
course inapo.sible to say whether Chaucer was intending to utilise 
some familiar story or to create an origen al sketch of’actual life 
such as he has presented in the Chanouns Yemannes Tale. 

Canterbury Tales, following the Cokes Tale and sometimes linked 
with It. IS obviously spurious. It was first printed among the Canter¬ 
bury rales by Wey, ,nl721. The sourc?of this taleV unsown. 
Type—It is unfinished by promeses to be a fabliau. 

Second day. April l8—Dariford to Rochester. 

Man of Law 

He knows by heart all the cases and decisions. He could 
convey properly as though it were held in absolute possession 

//iV 7a/e-The Man of I.aw's Tale that follows upon the talcs 
of the first fragment, is told in compliance with the llost^ invitation 
and IS generaicd by no contention with any pilgirm. The Ma^of 
Law stale is essentially one with ihc clerk's tale. This eSns 
morah/mg reflections and legendary characters. Constance almost 
personifies Christ,aniiy itself. Ii has improbable narrative Xn 
considered inappropriate to the character and vocation of the teirer 
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Source and Type —Immediate source of this wide>spread folk 
tale of the wife who symbolizes Resigaaiion or Fortitude is Nicholas 
Trivet’s often so-called Anglo—Norman chronicle. Several small 
details were however derived, not from Trivet but from Gower’s 
version of the story of Constance which is to be found in the second 
book of the 'Confetsio Amaniis.' ‘Con/essio Amantis' is nevertheless 
quite without the humanizing touches Chaucer has added to the story. 

The Shipmiui 

He is a skiful marriner. rough, jovial and sunburned. He is quite 
conscienceless who has stolen many a draught while the supercargo 
remains asleep. 

His Tale —It is clear enough that Chaucer's own plans for the 
story which the Shipman tells underwent a change into the course of 
his labours over the Canterbury Tales. The use of pronouns of the 
first in lines 1202, 1204, 1208 and 1209 is evidence that the tale 
was originally written for a woman ; and according to the considered 
opinion of several critics the tale was first intended to be assigned to 
the wyf of Bath. 

When he found a story for her that better suited his purposes, 
he was left with an unassigned tale, which he transferred to another 
narration without making the necessary revision. There is no 
evidence by which the Shipmannes Tale can be'dated, but it is safe to 
assume that it was not written until the Canterbury Tales were 
pojected. and it probably bel mgs to the peri<jd when the work was a 
comparatively new undertaking i.e., between 1387 and 1390, The 
tale has been happily conceived and carefully e,\cculed. It is more 
delicate yet more imm<)ral than the tales of Miller and the Reeve. It 
contains indiscriminate use of tite feminine phraseology. 

Source and Type —The fact that Chaucer locates his story in 
French may indicate that he was drawing his material from some 
France fabliau Similar stories, occur elsewhere also. In Boccaccio’s 
Decameron we have one sucli story (Diy 8, November I), but the 
difference in the scene of action as well as in some of the details, 
considerably minimizes Chaucer’s indebtedness to Boccaccio. 

The Prioress 

She is tjf noble birth. She is coy, amiable and lender of heart. 
She is fond of pretty dollies. She likes refinements but is not 
given to affectations. The portrait of the Prioress is the first one 
that is obviously ‘Comic*. What she is as a lady and what she should 
be as a religious devotee, are irnniedi.itcly contrasted in our minds. 
She seems to be entirely contained in a harmony of self, a lady before 
she is anything else, elegant of manners, properly pious, ellicient as 
the head of a convent of muns. The terms of the observer's descrip¬ 
tion point to someiliitig more significant. The apparent harmony is 
made up of a tension within her nature between the secular and the 
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sacred. The tension offers, no threat to her unquestionable serenity, 
but It makes of her a figure of irony and of comic amusement. The 
details that outline the portrait are placed in a sequence that defines 
the tension : they may be described as ‘sacred secular, sacred secular.' 

Her Tale^Her tale is touchingly told with exquisite Ustc. It 
has the simplicity of plot and faultlessness of technique. Chaucer’s 
poetry IS never loftier. Thematically the tale belongs to the stories 
told by the Second Nun. by the Physician, and by the Man of Law. It 
tells of reward and punishment, of joy in heaven won by suffering on 
eanh, and of the terrible justice meted out to those responsible for the 
suffering. Here the comedy is of character as much as it is of theme. 

The Host’s excess of respect removes and isolates her from the 
more vital and earthly pilgrims. Chaucer, probably intended to 
insulate her in this way seems clear. She is included in the dramatic 
plan of the pilgrimage but not included iu the dramatic give and-takc 
that vitalizes the friction between the others into comic action. 

Her whole talc is devoted to the celebration of the instinctual 
piety of the 'litel clergeoD’ in the ‘liiel scole of criscen folk’ reveals the 
limited limagmaiion of a ‘holy innocent’. The child’s murder at the 
command of the jews holds no more horror for her than does the siaht 
ol a ‘Mous. kaught in a Irappe, if it were deed of hleddc’. For both 
she can weep in charily and pity as for liny defenseless and holy 
things* bhe has liulc perception of agony of human sufTerinc The 
gentle way in which she relates the mercilessly whole-sale punish, 
mem gi^ven Uhise Je^ey reveals noi so much her anti-semiiisiu as a 
cluld-like sense of justice that would find wholesale slaughter quite 
the proper and filling retribution for the death of one small boy 
Apparently it docs not occur to her that the vengeance is grimly 

r u t f) I c & $ • 


,u 1 ^ prayer for mercy nijy scon to be in 

the light of the revenge taken on the jews that she lias so blandly 

'' a' I ® ® innocent suffering of the mother 

and child will be rewarded in heaven, and ihai Yvcie shal have that 

Yvele wol deserve makes of this talc yet another siaicinem of‘the 
costnic visioQ of ihc i^Qfxtcfhury Tal^s. 

Tyyc and Source —is n.> means of-dating the Pnaresses 
with any exactitude but the perfect workmanship of the poem 

is ^ The source of the Mury 

is indefinite. M^ny versions exist e. g., Hugh of Lincoln. ^ 

iho Rime of Sir Tbopas 

Ihe Rime ol Sir Thopas is clearly intended to ridicule the 

‘palpible gross fictions of the Common Rimers of that age and stiU 
perhaps the meanness of their versification and language h",s only 
a Iragmcni and ,t represents burlesque rather than parody ChaS 
hke a master craftsman appropriates the incpiiiudes of an inferior 
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art and turns them to ridicule. There is no one source of the Rime 
of Sir Thopas. This is an unfinished satire of the metrical romance. 

The Tale of Melibec 

Chaucer is here described by the Host as riding ever with his 
stare upon the ground exchanging pleasantries with no one. He has 
a figure of generous proportions. It is possible that it was not 
originally assigned to the poet himself, and there is an interesting 
theory that it was intended for the Man of Law who goes out of his 
wav lo tell us, before he begins his tale, that he speaks m prose. Its 
bath is forced allegory, spiritless and interminable moralzing will 
alienate the modern reader. Kcr states that it ‘is perhap the worst 
example that could be found of all the intellectual and literary vices 
of the middle ages\ 

Source and The immediate source is Jean de Mean's or 

Renaud de Iviucns's Liver de Melibe' ei de Dame Prudence which is 
in turn abridged from Alberiano da Brescia’s Liber Consolationis et 
C^onsilii. 

The Monk 

He IS bald, fond of riding and hunting. He is jovial, full of fat 
and is in good physical condition* He loves a fat swan ‘besi of any 
roost’. The Monk's Tale. 

///« /'u/e—The Monk’s Tale, as it stands in the Canterbury 
Talcs, contains the tales of Pedro of Spain, Pedro <.f Cyprus. Barnabo 
.ind Ugolin". The severe criticism of the Monk's Tale, olTered by the 

Knight and the Host, bears out the theory that the p let himself had 

c>>mc lo recognize the artistic inferiority of such a series of exempla. 
‘The Monk’s Talc’ says Lounsbury «is introduced as a specimen *)f 
these collections of stories, and 1 irgely and perhaps entirely for the 
sake of satirizing, or at least of censuring, the taste that created and 
enj'.ycd them’. The Monk’s Talc is tedious and uninteresting. The 
senes cxcmpla coniained in the talc arc told for the purpose ol 
inculcating a mi<ral <»r a religious principle. In essence the exeinplum 
IS an illusirarative and anecdotal sermon. Tl'c tale is written in the 
eight line stanzas riming ab ab be be. The stanza is designated as the 
Monk's Tale Stanza. 

Source and Type —‘lhaucer's main sources are Boccaccio’s Dc 
Casibus Virorurn el Feminarum lllusiriu/n and the Roman De-La Rose. 
\mongst the incidcnial sources may be counted the scriptures, Greek 
Roman and Spanish history or mythology. 

The Nun’s Priest 

He is not described in the prologue It has been infertcd that he 
might will be of powerful physique, sanguine Lomplexion and keen 
eyes. 

Uts Tale —This is the first important mock-heroic in English. 
Mature in its vivacious dialogue, genial and quizzical humour, the 
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lale consists of well motivated action, ironical pathos and acute 
observation. Learned digressions heighten the effect of characteriza¬ 
tion which becomes more important than slight plot. 


The Nun s Priest’s Tale is, in efTect, a translation into mock epic 
terms of what seems to have been for Chaucer an important thesis in 
Boethius. The thesis is comic in essence ; for it proposes an attitude 
toward the trials of life that makes those trials endurable 'For it is 
set in your hand (as whoseith, it lyih in your power) what for tune 
yow IS Icvesi, (that is to seyn, good on yvel) : for alle fortune that 
seraeth scharp or asprey. yif it ne exercise not the goode folk ne 
chastisctb the wickkede folk, it punysseth’ (Book IV, prara 7.) 


Hortune. whether ill or good, is a manner of speaking only • it 
IS a hpure created to corporealize the known and unknown forces that 
both shape and are shaped by man. To blame it as the cause of joy or 
wretchedness is in effect, to question the degree to which the human 
being has moral responsibility of freewill and choice. Man’s happi¬ 
ness depends finally upon his own capacity to climb into fortune’s 
lavour. or to hang on until her wheel makes its upward turn. Chante 
cleer ^ near disaster comes upon him because of his own fault his 
survival and triumph are insured when he makes use of that ‘sapience’ 
tiiat lies within his power when he chooses to make use of that verv 
power which in his ill use of it, had threatened him. ^ 


The world of the ‘poore wydwe’ and her farm yard that is the 
large frame that encloses the small hut dramatic action of the cock’s 
world IS not the Universe of Uod that encompasses the world of men. 
It is^a way of contrasting two worlds, one of which is contained with¬ 
in the other, both of which co exist. The smaller, and in this 
instance, the more important world has its own being in its own 
terms, uninfluenced by the larger important, encompassing one. 

fhe human world frames the drama of the cock w<-rid until at 
the end Within this humble farm-yard is the royal demesne of 
-nanteclecr. the cock. No matter in what version of the popular 
Komaode Renart, the Nun’s Priest found his hero. There is no cock 
like his. He is neither anthropomorphic bird non avian man, but he 
i' tlomo Sapiens .and Rara Avis at one and the same time. Before he is 
anything else, he is a cock-courtly and uxorious, lover and husband 
he rejoices in his seven hens and especially in his favourite Porte lote' 
Neither Venus nor Destiny is held responsibilc for (lie cock’s near fatal 
encounter the col.fox. Thai cock (or man) can rightfully chare; anv 
one or any thing with the disasters that come upon him is a conclusion 
this pilgrim refuses to propose. It is Chantecicor himself who is to 
blame. Saved in time by the recovery ol that ‘sapience’ he had almost 
tost, freed from the mouth of the fox by means of his own cleverness 
v^nanlcclcer admils his own responsibility. 

Type and .Soortv—This is a bean fable of Don Russell, the Fox 
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and Master Chantecleer tbe cock. This is in the form of an exemplum, 
and exemplifies the earliest specimen of the mock-heroic structure. 

The ultimate source of the tale is the French Roman de Renart. 
It is also indebted to the German Reinecke Fuchs. 

Third day, April 19—Rochester to Osprince. 

The Physician 

He is well dressed but moderate in expenditure. He knows the 
house astrologically propitious for giving medicine. ‘For gold in 
phisik is a cordial. Therefore he loved gold in special.' 

Ifis Tale —The tale is interesting although its theme, the pre¬ 
servation of 'holy chastity’ at the cost of life, makes it akin to hundreds 
of similar tales so popular in the Middle ages, its emphasis on punish¬ 
ment, on retributive justice makes it more signihcantly a revelation 
of Chaucer’s comic thesis. The whole tale illustrates not so much 
that virtue is its own reward, but that vice will be finished. The 
retribution that descends upon the wicked judge, Apius and upon the 
'/als cherT Claudius, is sudden and terrible. 

Form and S iurce —This is written in the form of a tragic story 
of Appius and Virginia and is a kind of exemplum. 

The source of the story is an old Roman talc found in Livy’s 
History (Bk. Ill) and in the Roman de-la-Rose. 

Tbe Pardoner 

He is flaxen haired and possesses beardless countenace and glar¬ 
ing eyes He is treble voiced seller <»f Papal indulgence. Kittredgc 
called the Pardoner the one lost soul among the pilgrims. 

His Talc —The tale has been called the best short narrative 
poem in the language. It is matchless for its dialogue, cliaracteriza- 
tion, atmosphere and swift crescendo. It is deeply poetic, approaching 
in its spirit the fatalism and terror of Greek tragedy. It is written in 
the Heroic C' uplet. 

Form and Type —It is an exemplum or a medieval illustrative 
sermun of 'Death and Three Revellers.' 

Source —The story which the Pardoner tells is founded on a very 
ancient and popular tale. Like so many of the tales current in medie¬ 
val Europe it is of oriental origin. The earliest kn’>wn version is a 
Hindu story, found in the Jataka book, and is told of a certain 
Brahmin, named Vedabha wht> was the teacher "I Buddha in one of 
his earlier incarnations. A recent analogue of the story can be found 
in Kipling’s Second Jungle Book entitled 'The King's Ankus. 

The Wife of Bath 

She is .1 prosperous cloth maker She had married five husbands. 
She is brawny, got-toothed red of face, partly deaf and coarse-spoken. 
Her nature in general is not bad. The character of Alice of Bath is 
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Chaucer’s own creation and his most thoroughly original one. Never, 
theless much that is borrowed from other writers has gone into the 
composition of the lady’s autobiography. In the Prologue to the Wife’s 
Tale, Chaucer has incorporated expressions, ideas and even entire 
lines taken from Jean De Meun’s portion of the Roman de-La-Rose. 
Chaucer has, however, remodelled appreciably the character of the 
harsh and disillusioned Duenna. 

Her Taie —The Prologue is more important than the talc. It is 
satirical and brilliant in exposition. The narrative powers she reveals 
in her tale is as marked as are her powers of augmentation and ration¬ 
alization. Sensitive to timing, to economy of detail to ways of 
creating suspense and the sure rise to the climatic moment, she tells a 
gem of a short story. Whatever her source has been, she has markedly 
changed it; for from the many analogues of the Loathly Lady story it 
id clear that she has feminized it. 

Mastery, the wife of Bath may want in marriage, and this she 
has been able to have, though at great cost, but love and continuing 
youth and beauty, ‘geotilesse* and synlessnesse’ have been the im¬ 
ponderable impossibilities. The tale she has chosen to tell dehnes the 
conditions for the happiness she has not had ; it has come out of 
some deep reservoir of idealism that all the talk about authority 
and experience, and all the cheerfully realistic acceptanc of the lust¬ 
ing and lecherous nature that she knows hers to be, has not success- 
lully covered. It also defines the conditions under which she would 
be ’good and trewe'. That such wishful thinking as is embodied in her 
talc about marriage between a handsome young knight and an elderly 
hag who is transformed into beauty at the end is possible in the mind 
ol a woman so beset by unhappiness in marriage leads to the psycho¬ 
logical depth of her character and illustrates the tension of elementary 
archetypes. 

This is one of the reasons for the richness of the comedy in 
< liauccrN creation i>f her. Thar the whole talc is, in fad. a cclcbra- 
non of the fad of marriage and is in cITed, alntost a pica for the sixth 
husband, whoever he may be, re atfirms one of (he most essential 
elements of her nature. She can endure joyfully in the midst of 
impossible odds and docs not b'^'W down to (he life as it is. She is 
tlic symbol of life-force herself. Site concludes bravely aspirmgly and 
iierrily 

“Housbondcs mccke, yongc, and fressh abedde 
And grace t’ over byde hem that weddc ; 

And cck I prayc jhcsu shortc her lyves 
That wol not governed by her wyves ; 

And olde and angry nygardes of dispencc. 

God sende hem sotioe verray pestilence.” 


(Ill, 1258—1204) 
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Type —Written like an Arthurian fairy tale inculcating a lay 
sermon of 'what thyng is it that wommen most desiren.' 

Source —The source of the story is unknown. Many parallels 
of the version of the ‘Loathly Lady’ exist. 

The Friar 

He is expert in gossip and flattery. He prefers the material 
pleasures of taverns and women. He is hypocritical and poses to he 
virtuous. 

His Tale—T^e tale with which the Friar provokes the ire of the 
Summoner is merely an adroit applicatin of familiar story which 
could be fastened upon nearly any unpopular functionary. The 
central incident was probably not original with Chaucer. Similar 
stories have been discovered in compilations which could hardly have 
been influenced by the Friar’s Tale. The Libri Octo Miraculorum of 
Caesarius of Hcistcrbach. collector of folk-tales in the thirteenth 
century, contains one of the earliest versions. Perhaps the liveliest 
of the analogues is that found by Wright in a fiftcenth cenlury 
manuscript in the British Museum and published by him in 
Archaeoloeia in 1847. The story is full of skilful charactensatnm and 
comic irony. We see pungent dialogue between the two travellers. 

jype- and Source —is a fabliau. Immediate source is possibly 
the Latin collection *Promptuarian Exemplnrum'. 

The Summoner 

He has cherubed and pimpled face with close set eyes. His 
conduct is repulsive and he would fleece whomever he could. 

His Tale _The purpose of this talc is to expose the Friar. Direct 

discourse and psychological observation heighten the characterization 
and vitalize ihe realistic talk of the coarse farce. J. L. Lowes has 
declared Ihe picture of the Friar to be Chaucer s greatest portrait with¬ 
in a tale Accordine to O. H. Cowlirif:. the most weakly constructed 
of all his talcs is the Summoner’s. The Summoner's Tale certainly 
had its shock value and could be considered even by the pilgrims (and 
Chaucer’s audience) a questionable violation ol taste and manners. 
Admitting as one must that such vulgarity, has had and will always 
have certain comic value, it is not what makes the tale one ol 
Chaucer’s most hilariou,. Rather it is because its vulgarity measures 
so effectively the degree of vice possible in hypocrisy, because its 
coarseness so unequivocally condemns what it illustrates, because its 
physical concreteness so exactly awards lit h-r tat justice to the abstract 
wickedness, that it is one of Chaucer’s most morally mirthful tales. 

Type and Source—W a V\n6 Fabliau of the Friar and the 

invalid Thomas or popular anecdote. The exact origin of the story 
is unknown. It was possibly suggested by the Tale of the Priest’s 
Bladder, by Jakes de Basiu. 
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The crerk 


rich 

litet 


He is lean of figure and sober of bearing. He prefers books lo 
robes. He is a philosopher. Chaucer says‘Yei hadde he but 
gold in cofec’ and ‘gladdy wolde he lerne and gladly teeche’. 


. 1 ^ Ta/e~The clerk’s choice of a tale which he says he got from 

rranceys Petrak’ is a carefully made one, for many reasons. Ostensi¬ 
bly It IS one selected to ‘gladly teeche’ the pilgrims all about the hap¬ 
piness given as reward for long suffering and patient endurance 
Surprisingly Walter’s cruel testing of Griselda’s obedience and love 
cornes m for little condemnation by the clerk. The clerk’s tale of 
padent Gnselda has the explicit intention of teaching a lesson that 
happiness is reserved for those who endure injustice, poverty and in¬ 
dignity with resignation and laith. It is a narrative quite suitable for 
the scholarly clerk The real com dy of Canterbury Tales significantly 
emerges when wc realize how the laic, in almost every word, in 
alm«isi every situation, b<nh impliciiy and explicitly attacks the Wife 
ot Oath. The moral of the story is directed at all the pilgrims and the 
admonishing finger is pointed at Alisoun. The story suffers from Jack 
of ‘energetic compression.' 


Type and Source—U is a virtue story symbolical of patience and 
obedience. The s«^urce of the story is Petrarch’s OheJ/emra ac 

Hde Vxorta Mythohgia rendered into Latin from Boccaccio’s 
Decameron (X, 10). 


The Merchant 

He possesses f.irkcd beard and Flemish beaver hat. He is rich 

powerful aiway^ talking about increasing his profits and kcepiug the 
sea guarded at all costs. k b 

7‘u/e—Passionately embittered by his experience with the 
Wo that IS in m.irnage’ he tells what is perhaps Chaucer’s most 
thoroughly “yntcal tale, and becomes one of Chaucer’s most complex 
characteri. The clerk’s misogyny is as much a professional attitude 
as It IS a leinpcramcntal one. The Merchant’s anguished bitterness 
that subsumes ilic whole universe, men and gods, nature animate and 
inanimite, has Come from e.xpcirneec and has all the emotional 
<ibsoIiilism of profound disillusion. 

By itself and out of dramatic and thematic context, the talc of 
the rnarri.igc between the elderly January and the Youthful May and 
of her ingenious cuck.dding of her 'aide house honde' is comic -mlv in 
the most coarse and obviou, way. [i has all the characteristics of the 
dirty story—sex. impotent, old ace, female cunning—that its count¬ 
less an,iloaiies bciiay. Such stories become arcliciypa). It raises tlie 
snicker and has a kind of poetic justice that gives cmiic pleasure on 
another level, even as its spleenful misogyny arouses laughter no 
mailer what ihc ago and the audience. ^ ' 
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Type —This is a kind of fabliau of Baron January, his wife May 
and her lover Damyan. 

Source —The source is unknown bui the basic Marchen (folk 
tale or fairy story) frequently goes by the name of the'Pear—Tree 
Episode'. 

Fourth day, April 20—Osprince to Canter buy. 

The Squire 

He is a medieval dandy who aspires for knighthood. He has 
curled locks and can sing and play at the flute. 

Ills Tale —The Squire's tale breaks off before the poet has given 
any real indication of the story he intended to develop. It is not 
possible to deterimine whether he was building the tale upon some 
familiar plot or inventing a romance of his own. Although there are 
only 672 lines in it, it seems almost interminable in the reading. 

Type~\i is an unfinished typical romance of King Cambuscan 
and the wondrous gifts. 

Source—There is no known source of the story. We can dis¬ 
cover a close analogue in the romance of Cleomade’s bv Adenes 
IjC Rois. 

The Franklin 

He is sanguine complexioned and white-bearded as is the daisy. 
He is the disciple Epicurus. In the opinion of Dr. Manly, he is 
probably identical with a Sir John Bussy. 

Mis Tale —The spirit of courtly love and the supernatural fea¬ 
tures breathe romance into this idealized character-story. The story 
is outstandingly dramatic and beautifully descriptive. It is felicitious- 
ly told. The tale of Franklin is Chaucer’s loveliest story as the 
Merchant tale is his ugliest. Its unqualifled belief in the possibility of 
human g( odness make.s palatable the tales of greater cynicism or of 
greater id(.alism, as they, in turn help to transform its fantasy and 
ideality iiit<i reality. It i;> in this talc that the many questions about 
the nature ol human existence raised by the narrators of other tales 
become, for one dramatic and moving moment, the one great question 
--what is the nature of evil. It is the talc that works out the answer, 
for what is good and what is evil, what is threatening and what is not. 
What is ‘Wo’ or what is ‘Joye’ depend upon the nature of the doer 
and the act ir. Chaucer artistically illujtrates the profundiiv of 
Boethius’ philosophy. 

<jod’s plan, though not knowable. is good and all things work 
toward the fulfilmem of it, not automatically nor mechanically, but 
in full co-operation of the human will that has the power to act. 
Although they are surrounded by illusions that they are controlled by 
forces th.«t arc deterministic, the Franklin makes it clear that 
these forces are ‘seernings’ merely ; the interrelated course ol events 
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is human caused and human caused only. Dorigen's conclusion that 
'al is for the beste. Though I nekan the causes not Ynowe' is made by 
the complexity of the story that follows her lament, a tenable cunclu- 
stoD still optimistic but more than that also. 

The Franklin’s Tale summarizes and embodies what is the 
essential view of life that is the source of Chaucer’s comedy. It is 
also a significant part of the organism of The Canterbury Tales. 

Type and Source —It is Lai, or short romantic tale of Arveragus, 
his wife Dorigen, and squire Aurelius. According to Chaucer the 
source is some lost Breton lay. We may, however, manifestly discover 
ilie source in Boccnccio’s Decameron and Filocolo. 

Second Nun 

She is probably 'o be identified with ‘Another Nonne’, chapele- 
ync’ to the Prioress. 

Her Tfl/e —In the simplest way, the tale illustrates, that perse 
verence in faith and the enduring of pain upon earth will be rewarded 
wilh happiness in heaven. The tale’s piety prompts many to stamp 
Chaucer as sympathetically and basically devotional. It is composed 
in the seven-line stanza. 

Source —It is basically derived from the Lcgenda Aurca (Golden 
I,egend) of Jacopo da i'araglne. 

Canon's Yeoman 

The Canon and his Yeoman overtake the pilgrims at Boghton 
under Bice. The Yeoman is garrulous. 

His Tale—The talc he tells, is not a tale at all in the ordinary 
sense, but is an anguished combining of autobiographical monologue 
and the exemplum used in sermons to make concrete the subject of 
the ‘prcchyng'. He is swelled by rage. Emotions govern the organiz^i- 
ti<-n of his talc. It contains disillusionment, frustration, hope and 
illusion in rapid succession, h is a tale that is shaped by the very 
tensions tliat have been created by its theme and it portrays its teller 
as one in the act of sustaining equilibrium in the face of constant thre¬ 
at of disequilibrium. By the end of the tale some measure of calm, 
some modicum of peace has come, though it Is clear that both arc 
tempi>ral. Yeoman’s veering feelings towards his master are note- 
tsorthy. The tale is written in heroic couplet. 

Source —The tale has its source more probably in the personal 
experience ol C:iiauccr. 

Ilie Manciple 

As steward to a college of an inn of court he outwits all his 
learned masters. 

Hi.s Tale—Hh tale contains digressions and exempla. Some¬ 
times it is considered a tale not appropriate to the Manciple. His tale 
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tells h<*w the crow became black. Though in many ways it resembles 
Ovid’s account in the Metamorphoses, it is in no way a translation of 
the Latin, nor is there any analogue exactly like it , no version in 
which action and motivation are so inconsistcnl, so contradictory, nor 
the punishmeut given to the crow so esicniially unjust. Phoebus 
though he is‘the semelieste manfulfild of gentcUesse of honour, and 
of parfit worthynesse.' kills his wife upon being told by his pet crow 
the truth about her infidelity. But sO'»n after her death he turns upon 
the crow that was at that lime, ‘Whit—as is a snow—Whit swan* and 
punishc-i him for telling the truth, lusptie of the fact that there has 
been no question about her betrayal, Phoebus’ hments her death as 
if she were the purest and most faithful of wives. The Manciple's 
attitude towards Phoebus and the doting love he bore his wife is as 
contemptuously sardonic as it is toward the wisdom <>f the crow for 
not holding its tongue. 

Source —Toe source is undoubtedly Ovid’s story of Apollo and 
Coronis in Metamorphoses-1 . 

Parson 

In him wc get an ideal portrait of a poor but generous parish 
priest rich in holy thought and work. He is faithful, diligent and 
WycUlfite in the shepherUng of his flock. He t.iughi the love of 
Christ but first he f.llo'ved it hims-lf. This is the longest talc in the 
collection. This is lifeless in style and swamped by wearying sermoni¬ 
zing onlv other prose-tale »n the series is Chaucer's Tale of Melibee 
The Parson’s Tale, in spite of 'hose critics who regret its lack of 
dramatic and narrative interest, is a fitting end to what is really a long 
narrative poem, no matter how dramatic in essence and theatrical in 
many of its moments. It makes a prose-statement, abstract and theo¬ 
retical, moral an<t relieious. about the human feature that the tales 
have revealed in vital concreteness and in all the particularity of 
•accidence*. Thouch the Canterbury Tales are not turned into 
illegory in the light .T the ra-son's Tale, they are without losing any 
of their p.irticulaniy charged with a generality, and a untversality. 
The Parson’s analysis of human nature is simply another way of 
understanding the ‘diversity ' of men that have already been revealed 
in the aciu>n and interacii -n of the tales. It knits up the wh‘*le matter 
of the Canterbury Talcs reducing the complex reality to the simpli¬ 
city of exposition, summ.irising in iion-dramaiic form what Chaucer 
Seems to have understood of the nature ol human existence. 

Type and Source —This is a pr >se-serm'>n on pcntitcncc with 
emphasis upon the Seven .V/nv 

The source is unk'.own but the main parts are derived from 
Frerc Ix 3 vcrs's ‘Sommedes yices et des Vertui and Raymond de Penna- 
forte’s SummucasMtn Poenitemiae 

4 
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CHAUCER’S RETRACTION 

Immediately after the Parson's tale follows the Retractation in 
which Chaucer repudiates certain of bis works. The palinode is dVo 
bably authentic. 

Canterbury Tales is a collection of experiments in separating the 
individual elements of the poetic problems in the earlier poetry, and 
working them out in single narratives and groups of narratives in a 
range of conventional types. The major problem in Canterbury 
Tales is a structural one. as it had been in the early p<>ems ; but in 
several cases Chaucer has isolated and perfected a style to answer one 
or another of the challenges which his poetic convictions set for him. 
Quite apart from the universally acclaimed development and mastery 
of the semi-draniaiic realism of the frame, there are several stylistic 
developments in tlie tales which are stylistically different from the 
earlier Aork, even (hough they are fairly clearly growing experiments 
growing out of problems defined in it. 

Minor Poems 


Five Baljads (1386-1 Influenced by Boethius—The former 

Age (Actas Prima) Theme is the old idea of the earthly paradise of 
man’s primeval state. It is written in light lines, a b a b b c b c. 

Fortune-Appeal for patronage from cither the King or from 
John ol Gaunt. I he poem consists of three ballads and an envoy. 

Lack of steadfastness—Tlie poem is evocative in its fcolinc of 

the probable state of ih.ai period (1 386—1390) of England of which 

the ballade treats. Envoy is addressed to King Richard. Metre is 
s.ime as that of Truth. 

Ceniilesse (Moral Baladc of Chaucer)—Nobility, says Chaucer, 
depends on r ighicousness or character, it is not an appanage of birth 
ior no man can ‘BcQucihe’ his heir his vertuous noblesse, 

truth (Balade de Bon Conscyh—This consists i>f three stanzas 
and an envoy, all in the scvcnlinc stanza. It might well have been 
addres^ed to Sir I'hilip (dc) la Vachc 11.346-1408). It includes ‘Flee 
lor the prcis. and dwel with s.ithfastnesse' and the refrain ‘And irou- 
the thee shal delivere, it is r.odrcdc,' 


Later Minor Poems 

The Complaint of Venus (I 392-1393)—It is a translation from 
three I rench p..ems by Olcsdc Granson. It possiblv, refers to Isabel 
of York. There arc three ballades each riming ab'ab be be and an 
envoy riming aab aab baab. 

1/ Knvoy de Cliaucor a* Scogaii (1393)—This is slyly humorous 
1 /•“’ favour of eilner Henrv Scogan 

(C 1361-1407) or prob.ibly lus elder brother John. This consists of 
SIX Stanzas .md in envoy, all in the seven-line stanza. 
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L' Envoy de Chaucer a’ Buktou—This is written in three stanzas, 
and an envi y of eight lines each, riming ab ab be be, and refers 
either to Sir Robert Bukton, of Gooseweld in Suffolk or to Sir Peter 
Bukton, of Hotdernesse in Yorkshire. 

The Complaint of Chaucer to his Empty Purse (1399-1400)—This 
is written in 3 seven-line stanzas with envoy riming aa ba. The poem 
is frankly genial and was composed with Richard II in mind but the 
envoy is addressed to Henry IV. The poem was composed either 
before or immediately after Henry IV\ coronation on Sept. 30 It had 
Its desired effect. On October 3. 1399. the new Sovereign doubled 
Chaucer's firmer pension of twenty marks. 
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The Plot of Troilus and Criseyde 


Chaucer’s 'TroHus and Cri^eydc' is a long poem emending to 
more Uian eight thousand verses; but the plot is so simple that it may 
be set forth in a dozen of sentences. 

Troilus, I’riam’s son, and second in valour to Hector only, is a 
scoffer at love and lovers. On a high holiday, as he strolls idly about 
the temple of Pallas, heart-free and glorifyinc in his freedom, his eye 
lalls upon Cressida, daughter of Calchas. Her father has fled to the 
‘^ceks. to escape the doom of Troy, but Cressida remains in the city. 
She is a widow—young, rich and of surpassing beauty. Troilus falls 
madly in love, but fears to reveal his passion. Pandarus, Cressida’s 
uncle and I roilus’s friend, coaxes the secret from him and helps him 
with all his might. Cressida yields after long wooing, and the lovers 
see naught but happiness before them. 


One day, however, during an exchange of prisoners Calchas per¬ 
suades the Creeks to offer Antenor for Cressida whom he fears to 
leave in the city of destruction. To resist is impossible. I he lover.s 
are parted but Cressida promises to return in ten days, feeling sure 
that she can cajole her aged father. Her woman’s wiles arc fruitless 
She must remain in ihe Grecian camp, where Diomede courts her 
assiduously. He wins her at length, though not wiihiut her bitter 
griel at the thought or her unfaithfulness. Troilus is slam by Achilles 


This is the barest »»ut line but it ^uflice^ ti» show the simplicity 
of the story. The interest lies in the details, which are told with much 
particularity and in the chanctcrizition which is complex and subtle 
in a high degree. Readers who 1 --k for rapid movement and quick 
succession of ifKident. arc puzzled and thwarted rsy the deliberation 
the leisureliness, of the I roilus. The con o rsaiions arc loo long for 
them : they find the soliloquies, languid. The analysis ol seniiinent 
and emotion and passion fails to keep their inind-, awake. TrotUdi 


and Criseyd-i is not a tale for the spare hour 


It IS an elaborate 
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psychologicil novel, instinci with humour and patlios, and passion 
and human nature. 

THE SOURCES OF THE STOP.Y 

The siory -‘f Troths and his faithless mistress was first told by 
Bemit of Saint-Maure, a French poet of the twelfth century. His 
Roman de Troic, long poem in octosyllabic couplets was founded 
largely upon two works which medieval readers believed to be 
accounts by eye witnesses of the siege of Troy. His principal source 
was the 'Dacrte^ Phvrgi De Excidio Trojal Htstoria', which purported 
to be a translation, by Nep<»s, of document discovered by ilie transla¬ 
tor at Athens. Out of the fifty two pages of Latin text, Benoit 
spun the first 24,425 lines of his romance. For the remaining portion 
of his poem Benoit drew also upon another eye witness, account of 
the scige. the ‘Ephemeris Belli TrojanV attributed to Dictys the 
Cretan, who was supposed to have taken a share in the capture of 
Troy, among the allies of Idonieneous of Crete. 

In neither of these sources did Benoit*de Sainte-Vlaurc find any 
sug'itfstion 'if the siijry of Troilus. The young prince himself takes a 
conspicuous part in many of the battle scenes of ‘Dares' who des¬ 
cribes him. Wj are a’so informed that on one occassion Troilus 
wounded Uiomedcs, but there is not the fainte-vt hint that the two 
were rivals in love. Crisevde appears as Uriseicla in both Dares 
and Benoit. 

Dictys rcl lies the sto^'vofth: daughter of Brisei, but he calls 
her Hippod icnia, never employing the patronymic, Briseis or Brise- 
ida. He says less about Troilus than Dates. He however gives a 
brief account of the prince’s death and of the mourning which it 
caused among the Trojms. 

Out of such fragmentary references in his sources, Benoit wove 
the story of the love of Troilus lor the faithless Briseida. Clearly he 
did not understand the Greek patronymic forms and therefore did not 
identify Hippod iinia whose story he took over from the pages of 
Diciys. with the Biiscida whom lie found dcscnbetl by Dares He 
seems to have felt that so charming a lady should be piuvided with a 
love st«)ry and he proceeded to invent one for her quite unconscious 
of tlic fact that the heo^inc of ih.e new amour was llie very daughter 
of Briscs for whose favours he represents Achilles and Agamemnon 
.IS contending. 

Benoit’s account of ihc love.s of Troilus and Hriscid.i is but an 
episode, woven into his siory ol the siege of IToy. It occupies, in all, 
only 1 34'i lines out of the 30.^ t() of ilie Roman de Troie, beginning 
at line 1 3065. The story, as Benoit presents it, is ilic first systematic 
elaboT.ition of ilie (’riscyde legend. It runs as follows— 

Ala conference between the Greeks and Trojans called at the 
rctincsi "I the (irecks, Anterior is exchanged for King Tlioas ; and 
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Calchas in dehite with Priarn, wins assent to his request for the rest¬ 
oration of Iiis daughter Briseida. The reader gains his hrst knowledge 
of the love of TroUus and Briseida from the lamentations of the 
lovers when they hear of their approaching separation. They spend 
the night together grieving and on the next morning, Briseida takes 
her departure fr >m Troy, Troilus leading her horse. The poet pic¬ 
tures her grief but assures us she will soon be comforted with a new 
love, pausing at tlds point to reflect upon the constancy of woman. 
Diomcdc>, who escorts Brisedia from the walls of ‘Troy to the Greek 
Camp, begins his wooing, but is met by discreet evasions. Bri.seida 
informs him that she is now too sad to think of love but assures him 
that she would hold no man dearer than Diomedes, if she were to 
love at all. 

In her father's tent, Briseida receives the greetings of the Greek 
chieftains. In three days Benoit tells us, she has forgotten her desire 
to return to Troy. Diomedes presents her with a steed which he has 
taken from Troilus. She receives the gift, at the hands of his mes¬ 
senger praising Troilus and warning Diomedes that the capture of the 
horse wilt be avenged. Her warning is speedily justifled, for Trojan 
Polydamus unhorses Diomedes and sei7.es his mount for Troilus. 

During a 6 months’ truce, which presumably ensues. Diomedes 
sulfers from the cruelty of Briseidi, who becomes more perverse as 
she is assured of his love For many days he begs her mercy in vain. 
Toward the end of the truce, however, she is persuaded to grant him 
her sleeve to carry into battle as a favour. She consents, also, to his 
riding the horse which he captured from Troilus, and wc are told that 
her love for Trojan prince is ‘quassce’ (Cassee). In a second combat 
Troilus wounds Diomedes so seriously that he is carried from the 
field. Pity for the wounded Diomedes completes the conquest of 
Briseida who visits him often to nurse and comfort him. n«’ longer, 
dissembling her love. S'lc laments for past infidelity but resolves to 
be true to her new lover. 

Tf'ilus in despair at her treachery, fights the more fiercely on 
that account and succeeds in unhorsing the great Achilles, in the next 
battle, Troilus ••> surrounded and unhorsed by the Myrmidons ; and 
before he can rivC, he is slain by Achilles. The mourning (or Troilus 
and the lament of Hecuba bring the episode to a close. 

The story extends to line 21782 <if the Roman, f-ir it has been 
frequently inicrrupted by other matters—battles, truces, death and 
funeral of Hector, the love of Achiiles for Poiyxena etc. Troilus, no 
doubt, takes a prominent part ni many of these episodes. His love- 
story and lus exploits together furnish a large part of the interest for 
nearly 90Uu Consecutive lines of Benoit’s poem 

Guido Delle Colunne 

A p.iraphrise of Benoit’s R<mtan dc Trow wntieii in Latin prose 
and coMtlcd ' Hisiuna Trojana.' was produced in 1287 by a Sicillian, 
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named C^ido delle Colonne. It is almost a virtual transiatioD of the 
Roman de Trote, with a few abridgments and digressions of his own. 

Boccaccio 

About 1338, Giovanni Boccaccio produced his version of the 

- He was indaSy aoqua 
inted with Benoit’s Roman and Guido’s Historia. and it has been de- 

Ton B^n his story prindpaUy 

upon Benoit and drawing upon Guido here and there for a few details 

hJt version of the story differs from 

hat presented lo his sources, ia the following imporlaDt roatters 

'■ in.'he ’FUo.,rato- is concanlrated in tha 

Mory ofTroiIus and his love, aod the events of the siecc of 
Troy are relegated to the background. ^ 

2. Boccaccio gives an account of the love of Troilus from its 
beginnings where as both Guido and Benoit begin the episode 
with the restoration of Briscida to her father, giving us to 
understand that, at the time. Troilus was her accepted lover. 

3. In recounting this added episode in story, Boccaccio introduces 
a new Agurc—-a friend of the hero and cousin to the heroine, by 
name Pandaro—who acts as go-between in the wooing. 

4. In the Filosirato. the name of the heroine is altered lo 
Cnscida. perhaps because Boccaccio, familiar with the name 

‘'^d inadvertently attri- 
Briscs* stories to Hippodamia. daughter of 

5. By separating the story from the larger narrative of the seige of 
Troy, Boccaccio gave it a definite structure of its own and 
developed its dramatic possibilities much more fully. 

The ‘Filoifrajo’ is written in Italian in 'Otiava rima'. The book 
IS written m nine Cantos and is commended to the mistress of the 
p ici lor whom it was written. 

CHAUCLR'S USE OF THE FIEOSTRAT.) 

Chaucer has made the fullest use of the FiJostraio. Of the 7 M 
stan/.-is of the Italian poem there arc less than two hundred which 
hn.l no verbal echo in ihe Troilus and Criseyde. Some of Boccacio’s 
stan/as .m- translated as closely as the exigencies of Chaucer’s 
metrical form pcrmii. s.,mc arc paraphrased freely and some furnish a 
suggestion which Chaucer clahorafes at greater length and in his own 
w.iy. Since expansion -s an almost incvii.ible concomitant of iransla 
tion, II IS not surprising to discover that one stanzi of the ‘hUosirain’ 
olicn grows into two stanzas in the ‘ frodus' Moreover, passeges m 
he Italian poem which Chaucer docs not utilize in their context arc 
frequently drawn upon at other points in the narrative and lines 
occurring m episodes which arc not reproduced in the Troilus’ aJc 
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sometimes made to do service in very different surroundings. A detailed 
comparison of the two poems makes it clear that Chaucer translated 
not more than one third of the lines from the Italian original. The 
debt, however, which Chaucer owes to Boccaccio is much greater and 
deeper than the actual figures would indicate. 

Of rnore importance than verbal resemblances, between the two 
poems IS the similarity that exists between them in plot and structure 
Chaucer has added much of his own to the story which he founded 
on ihc Filosiraio He has also taken over every important episode 
in B >cciccio s plot, with ih.- single exception of the scene in Troilo’s 
chamber, in vvhich the ladies of the royal house hold seek to comfort 
the prince and arc witnesses to the revelation of his love for Cressida, 
rnade under the impulse of Cassandra’s taunts. Chaucer has discarded 
the following minor fejlure.s in Boccaccio’s narrative 


3 . 


4. 


5. 


<>. 




9. 


Froilo’s declaration at the opening of the story, that he has 
already experienced love (Fil. 1. St. 23-24). 

The unknown hwer who has been haunting Cresida’s doors 
(Fil. II. St. 39-40). 

The swoonin'* of Troilo in the council at which it is decreed 
that Cnseida shall be restored to her father (Fil. IV. St. 18-21) 

Criseida's taunting words to Diomede as she lakes her depar- 
ture from Troy (Fil. V. St. 8). ^ 

Troilo’s attempt at'suicidc when he has loid Pandaro of his 
dream ol the boar (Fil. VIl. St, 33-36). 

Troilo’s suggestion, in his letter to Criseida, that a new lover 
IS detaining her in the Greek Camp (Fil. VH. St. 58-61). 

Deifebo’s discovery of his brother’s secret and the incident 
arising out of that discovery (Fit. Vfl. St. 77-103). 

Pandaro’s visits to Criseida in the Greek Camp (Fil. Vlll. 

The use which Chaucer has made of his Italian original is 
indrked r.uhcr by additions and expansions ihao by omissions 

The folh.wing important passage in the Troilus and Crisevde 
have no basis in the ‘Filosirato.' 


A 


B. 

C 


The scene in Criseyde’s garden in which Antigone sines of 
Oie P';wer of love . and the subsequent description of 
Cnseydc $ falling asleep, as she listens to the nightingale 
and of her dream of the c.ieic (1 I. St. t i 7-33). ^ 

The dinner at the house of J9eiplicbus and the first mectine 
of lovers there (II Si. 194. — HI. St. 34). ^ 

The elaborate scheme by which Pandarus brings the Icadino 
lovers together at his house leading to the consummation of 
ihcir love and the subordinate episode of Troiius’s rci..n/.-i 
jealousy of Horastc (HI. St. 74-169). ^ 
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D. The interview between Pandarus and Criseyde on the 
foHowing morning (III. St. 223-26). 

E. Hector’s opposition to the proposal that Criseyde be ex¬ 
changed for Anlenor (IV. St. 26*30). 

F. Troilo’s soliloquy in the temple (IV. St. 136 55). 

G. Diomede’s advances to Criseyde as they ride from Troy to 
the Greek Camp. (V. St. 14-27). 

K. The directions of Troilus to Pandarus with regard to his 
own furneral (V. St. 43-46). 

I. The descriptions of Troilus and Criseyde (V. St. 116-20). 

J. Incidents in Diomede's wooing of Criseyde, subsequent to 
their first interview at the tent of Calchas. Her lament for 
the loss of her fair name (V. St. 148-57). 

K. Cassandra's story of the Calydoaian boar hunt and of the 
Seven against Thebes and her interpretation of the dream 
of Troilus (V. St. 208-17). 

L. Criseyde’s second letter from the Greek Camp ( V. St. 
228-33.) 

The most notable illustrations of Chaucer's expansion of 
episodes taken from the Boccaccio are as follows— 

I. The first interview between Pandaro and Troilo has been cx- 
p.inded from 264 lines in the 'Filostrato* into 515 lines in the 
Troilus. 

2- The scene in which Pandaro informs Criseida of Troilo’s love 
occupies 272 lines in Boccaccio. Chaucer devotes 525 lines to 
the episode. 

3. In the Filostrato. Pandaro and Troilo, on one occasion, pass 
under ('ressida’s window. This episode, which occupies but 
eight lines in Bocc.iccio’s poem, seems to have furnished Chau¬ 
cer with the suggestion for the two striking scenes in which he 
prejcnts Troilus riding down the street past Criscyde’s palace 
(1 1. 608 58 , 1247-88). 

4. The joys of the lovers on their first night logethcr, as well as 
ihcir anguish at parting at dawn, are set fi>rth more fully by 
Chaucer who devotes 342 lines to the purpose, whereas 
Boccaccio rcl.Ttes the entire scene, from their meeting to their 
parting in 192 lines. 

5 I he .irgurnent between the lovers, on their last night together, 
is somewhat longer in the Troilus, where it extends to 434 
lines, than in the Filourato, where it occupies only 320 lines 
The most significant of Chaucer’s expansion and additions 
occur in the portion of the narrative which precedes the wrinning of 
Criseyde. This pirt of the lover’s story was original with Bocc.iccio, 
for Benoit and Ouido had begun the talc of Troilus and Briseida with 
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the restoration of the lady to her father. Chaucer in his turn, has 
expanded and developed this interesting portion of the lover-story 
quite as independently as Boccaccio, had done before him. Chaucer has 
added to this portion of the narrative (in first three books) episodes 
of his own invention which run to some 1 200 lines and which give a 
very difl’erent tone to the story of the wooing of'Trot/us and Criseyde. 
He has also expanded certain scenes, for which he found suggestions 
in the first three cantos of the *Ftlosiraio' in such a way as to make 
them virtually his own. By means of these added episodes and the 
expansion of scenes which he tuund in Boccaccio, Chaucer has altered 
the story of the winning of Criseyde, and has infused a new and 
original spirit into the love-story which Boccaccio had told. 

CHAUCER’S USE OF OTHER SOURCES 

Professor Karl Young has pointed out certain resemblances 
between passages in Chaucer's Troilui and Criseyde and those con¬ 
tained in a prose romance by Boccaccio entitled Ft/oco/o’. The 
passage in which'the poet follows the soul of Troilus in its flight 
through the heivens is based upon the Teseida of Boccaccio (XI. St. 
1-3). The influence of the same poem JS clearly evident in four 
other passages of the 'Troilus and Criseyde'. 

The general resemblance <>f the scene from // Filovoio in which 
the lovers Flurio and Biaocofiore are brought loecthcr through the 
good offices of Gloriza with the one which sets forth the winning of 
Criseyde is apparent Professor Young refers to other borrowings 
from Filocolo also. 

Benoit and Guido 

Many of the details which Chaucer has included in his ‘Troilus 
and Criseyde' particularly in the last two books, were derived directly 
from the sources of the Filosiraio Most of them are found in 
Benoit’s Roman de Troi and Guido’s Historia Trojana. It is from 
Benoit and (Juido and not from Boccaccio that tlie following details 
are derived. 

1. The advances of [!>iornede as he conducts Criseyde to her 
father’s tent and her evasive replies (V. 92-189). 

2. The taking of Oiseyde’s glove by Diomede (V. 1013). 

3. The incident of the bay-steed, won from Troilus by Diomede 
given to Criseyde and subsequently returned to Diomede 
(V. 1037-39). 

4. The granting l<> Diomede of a favour to wear in battle 
(V.I043). 

5. The wounding of Diomede by Troilus, Criseyde’s grief at the 
sight of his wounds and her nursing of her new lover 
(V. 1044-50). 

Criseyde’s lament at her own infidelity (V. 1051-851. 


6 . 
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For a few incidents connected with the background of the love 
story such as the capture of Antenor, the exchange of prisoners and 
the death of Hector Chaucer has gone directly to Benoit or Guido 
correcting or supplementing the account given by Boccaccio. 

Boethius 

The long passage in Book IV which presents the meditations of 
problem of man’s freedom is derived from Boethius’s 
De-Cnnsnhnone Phdosophiae' (Book V Prose 3. 7.71) The difense 
of Fortune by Pandarus (l.j<4l-54) the complaint of Criseyde against 
/afs/alienee (III. 813-36). the hymn of Troilus to love (III. 1744-71) 
and fmcen shorter passages in the 'Troilus and Criseyde' are derived 
from Boethius. The influence of Boethius’s doctrines upon the mind 
ol (he poet IS made very evident, particularly in the latter part of the 
p cm by frequent references to the power of Destiny and to the 
mutability of Fortune. 


Petrarch and Daole 


The Iovc-<ong of Troilus in Book I (400-20) is translated from 
t e eightyeighth sonnet of Petrarch. The influence of Dante has been 
traced in thirteen passages in the 'Troths and Criseyde' including at 
ie ist in which Chaucer follows the phraseology of the ^Divine 
• A « . ^ In one case he includes in a song in praise of 

Dante addresses to the Blessed Virgin (III. 
1262-67) in another he follows Dante in representing Fortune as the 
agency of divine providence (V. I'41-45) ; and in a Jhird. he models 
upon Dante the address to the 'Trinity with which he brings bis 
poem to a close. To quote Professor Root. “The influence of Dante 
on Chaucer s mind and art is not confined to the passages in which 
(here is definite borrowing of a phrase or an idea. From Italy and 
y * think fr<im Dante came the inspiration to tell the story 
of i roilus in the 'hd Stihalto' to write in the vernacular with the 
dignity and elevation which mark the great ancients.” 

MINOR SOURCES 

In Bo'ik V of I roilus (1485-1510) is a summary of the Theboid 
ol Statius and the hook which Criseyde is reading with her ladies 
appears to he the same work. It is possible that the influence of 
Matius IS to be seen aho in some of the invocations with which 
C haucer begins liis hooks. 


A source for the h.ve song of Antigone (II. 827-75) has been 
pointed out in (he Paradis d’ Amour of Guillaume de Machaut. 
iNinetecn passages in the ‘Troilus’ give clear indication of the influence 
of the ‘liornan de la Hose' and there are oiher passages which seem to 

rellcci the p let > thorough familarity with the work of Guillaume dc 
l^*>rris ?ind 


reading is illustrated by the fact that 
he derived material, lor tins poem alone form the Bible, from Ovid 
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Ars Amatoria. Amores Remedia Amoris) 

larum, De Planciu Naturae) from Juvenal (Satires) Horace (Ar«i 
Poctica) and Seneca (Epistles). Allusions to astronomy' astrology and 

intellectual interests and the varied nature nf his studies " 

DATE OF THE ‘TROIEUS AND CRISEYDE’ 

and !?87^fallen between 1 381 
nnhli <-haucer says that 'our firste lettre is now an A’ (L 

171). he IS reflecting the courtier’s feeling for the initial of his aueen*. 

y3?2',h. K ■ ^‘2"'^ °P'"" mav Lc„p°, 

3 s *L earliVst were married 

has now been generally accJpS’ 'fcr " h'e corapfclion^'of Ihe* 1 , 0 * 3 ^ 

The study of Chaucer's text has revealed the fact that Chinr^.r 
revised the poem extensively making such important additions as the 
soliloquy of Tr.ulus up.>n the treed<.m of the will (IV. 953.1078) and 

flight of the hero-lloul IhroZh ,hc 
heavens (V. 1807.27). There are alterations in the text and ^icnificant 

^arrangement of material. ^Troi/uf and Criseyde' is the onl? 00^0 
Chaucer’s longer works which he brought to full compleUon 



Characters in the Poem 


Inspite of the length the poem is concentrated. The persona- 
ge^ are few and the central ones only four. Let us turn to them one 
by one. 

Troilos 

He is the pred<imio<'int character in the poem. He is the 
chief protagonist of the drama. He suffers the tragic calamitv ; he 
loves and is ennobled. He is ruined and killed; and in the end ex¬ 
periences in the transcending supra mundane atmosphere the conso¬ 
lation born of cosmic and supra terrestrial visions that teaches him the 
vanity and triviality of cjrthly life and mundane relations. 

In the beginning he appears to be a hero who suffers more than he 
acts. He is the shore upon which all the cross currents of Chaucerian 
philosophy break. Chaucer has adequately described his theme as 
bein'* h<»w Troilus, avenlures fellen fro ho to wele and after out of 
joye'. Perhaps the dr.jwirg of Troiltis ch racter is no principal part 
of Chaucer’s purpose. He exemplifies the controlled automaton 
driven to extreme corners by the free will of the Chaucerian mutabi¬ 
lity. This general impression is strengthened despite the ghiwing 
lineaments of certain traits in his character. 

As an embodiment of the medieval ideal of lover and warrior, 
he stands second only to Malory’s Launcelot. His valour is unques¬ 
tioned, his co'istaacy, or the ‘daily beauty' of his life i« undoubted. 
His humility, his easy tears, and his unab.ishcd self pity in adversity 
will not be admired in < ur own agj*. They most, however, be con¬ 
fessed to be iruc to nature. Chaucer forewarns us 

"and wordcs tho 

That hadden prys, now wonder nyce and siraunge us thinkelh 
him ; and yet they spoke him so 
And spedde as wel in love as men now do." 
of such a character, so easily made happy and so easily broken, 
there can be no tragedy in (l^e Cicek or modern sense. 

64 
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The end of Troilus is the great example in English literature of 
pathos pure and unrelieved. All is to be endured and nothing is to 
be done, The species of suffering is one.familiar (o us all, as the 
sufferings of Lear and Oedipus are not. All men have wuited 
with ever increasing hope, day after day for some one or something 
that does not co-me and all would willingly forget the experience. To 
quote Lewis, ‘'Chaucer’ like Hardy ‘spares us no detail of the prolon¬ 
ged and sickening process to despair ; every fluctuation of gnawing 
hope, every pitiful subterfuge of the flattering imagination is held up 
to our eyes without mercy”. The painful agony becomes unbearable. 
.Some would call it sentimental. The titanic passions and heroic 
deaths of classical tragedies appear better by sheer contrast. 

Criticum—Tattock criticizes Chaucer for ‘the poet’s lack of real 
grip on a human...’ ‘‘ft many be better to question” he adds “whether 
Chaucer was consciously conceiving a life like personality—rather a 
traditional ideal which he and others hked to see movingly embodied ” 
Troilus is high-strung, mercurial, at times gallant and at limes maniac 
and depressive. What make> Troiius’s portrait artrifle ill balanced, 
we see bis valour mostly as conveyed in the background and in some 
passages he impulsively rejects such ambitions for something more 
heart-felt. First and last even before his mistress’s departure, he goes 
through the weakness of prostration, and agony which doubtless in 
spasms arc life-like, and are reduced from Boccaccio’s picture but 
which 11 the main here reflect the 8*>cial and literary tradition develo¬ 
ped to flatter aristocratic women.’ 

Troiius’s humility is apprecish!-. Less moving are his pity and 
contemplation of himself. It is still harder to accept the absence of 
self-reliance for years in thh skilled fighter and counsellor In several 
wencs Chaucer makes Troilus talk idly with Pand irus while one or 
both of them lie in bed, like a pair of boarding school girls. 

Chaucer’s Troilus becomes an anathema for the general reader 
Tor his lack of permanent vitality is forced on u.s by his constant 
^ instead of other recourse when emotionally dis- 

lurbed. by the perpetual recurrence of sorrow and death in his own 
and the poet’s words of him. by hi> obvious satisfaction in planning 
on the very day of Cnseydc’s departure for the arrangement at 

nis death by the prompt descent up ,n him of characteristics of 
melancholia. 

Answered : Stylistic Reasons—Tlie stylistic analysis of 
the structure of the poem has shown us that the tixiiy and stylization 
oi character are quite evidently anificializing qualities and by allow- 
>ng, or forcing the audience to share his aw-areness of the fact Chaucer 
commits It simultaneously to the concession that these people— 
iroitus, Pandarus and Criseyde—are haslc.tlly representative (just as 

5 
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by similar means he leads us to see that they are partly representative 
of us) and that their conventional fixity will allow them to work out 
the logic of their positions without the chance inconsistencies and 
noD-sequiturs of actual existence. 

Another Reason—If Troilus appears to be too passive it is 
because Chaucer’s aim was not the creation of tragedy, sublime and 
soul-stirring but a blessed drama of happiness born of the queer amal¬ 
gam of amphibious consolations. Troilus is sbowo in (what Tatlock 
considers to be an ‘incongruous ending’ > his happy flight through the 
seven spheres laughting at those who grieved for his death. His 
•goost’ bereft of gross material ingredients is released from the pain of 
tragedy and removed in death from suffering, from the blindness of 
notirtai vision. From this perspective Troilus of Chaucer sees the 
course of his life sub specie aeternitatis. The integrity of Troilus’s 
character, the logic of his situation demands that he should love pro¬ 
foundly yet passively realizing that he lives in a world where nothing 
‘may laste’ neither love, nor honour nor life itself. 

Pandarus 

He Is the second male character who »s prominent in the poem. 
He bears almost no resemblance to his Italian prototype except 
his name. He transforms the romantic lyricism of the poem into 
dramatic actio . He prods the melancholy Troilus into life, he 
arranges the meeting of Troilus and Criscyde. He possesses the 
sovereign commonsensc and is a practical man who ‘gets things done'. 
He brings the lovers to the fruition of their desires and defines, by 
ironic contrast the quality of Ihclr love. .'\9 the frank sexuality of 
the common birds in 'The Parliament of Fowls’ makes believable the 
romantic attitudes of royal birds, so Pandarus’ conception of love 
as entirely physical makes Troilus canonizati->n of it credible. 

Pandarus is a comic figure. There is comedy in the prolixity 
and pedantry of Pandarus—the case with which he reels of! the letter 
of Ocnonc. the doctrine of contraries, the rules for a h>vcr's service, 
and the lover’s guide to letter writings. Sometimes he act-- like a 
buffoon of the most odious sort. A in imeni after he has wept we arc 
told that : 

"Fil Pandarus on knees and up his iycn 
To hevene threw, and held his hondcs hyc 
Immortal Ood 1 quod he, that mayst nought dycn 
Cupidc I mcnc, of this mayst glc*fify—’’ 

lie is like the narrator in the Book of the Duchess as he 
attempts to hfi the spirits of the ‘longwisshyngc’ Troilus. He is like 
the Liagic, th.il took Chaucer 'up in a swop’ in ‘The House of Fame’, 
jovial and piteriiil and pcdaiii'c ; lie is like the common fiiwl in 
'The Pa'liamcnT wlio spoke out for the urgency ol mating, impatient 
with the cl.ihoratc il.day pr.iclised by the world of courtly nonsense. 
Ills inifu ive biisvncss, his insistent vitality, his well-meant Coarseness, 
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his plotting, all are matters of imoiediate comic 
delight. These are matters, none the Jess that make him important 
part ot the tragic effect of the poem. In the last two books his 
attempts at managing are no longer comic, his busyness no longer 
amusing but futile and pathetic, his coarseness irritating, no matter 
how well meant. He has played his pan in the creation of joy ; his 
efforts to keep the joy going are but gestures like the helpless flailing 
ot arms. By as much as he ceases to be comte. he becomes part of 
the tragic vision at the end. 

Pa idarus thinks he understands 1 we completely. He knows the 
comic side ot love and actively strives to achieve, for the lovers the 
happiness born of the physical union of lovers. He however does not 
realize the tragedy of human love. His relish of the lover’s union and 
understanding that love and sexare synoDymous inspires the 
genius ol his manipulation, so that when he finally brings Troilus 
into the bed of Criseyde. he is horiune’s agent in raising Troilus to 
his greatest 'htisse'. 

i'andarus is indeed the agent of fortune. He works according 
to the dictates of the inevitable necessity inherent in the structural 
pattern of the Chaucerian drama. I^andarus thinks that fourtune 
works tor Comedy and not for tragedy. Troilus thinks that fortune 
IS his foe but Pandarus replies immediately thit fortune is good as 
well as b.id, and she is just as api to turn woe to joy as not. 

The character of Pandarus can not be put in a nut-sbell. There 
IS fold within fold lo be disentangled in him, and analysis with its 
multiple distitictions will n ‘ver exhaust what imagination has brought 
forth with the unity of nature herself. 

Pjrdarus is blind ti> the true nature of the love he brings to 
consummation with all his joyous machinaii<ms. His moment of 
insight comes when aware, ;n last, not so much of the falseness of his 
niece as of the pun fell by Troilus, he is for once unable to utter a 
a word until 

‘At the lasie thus lie spak and seyde 
My brother deer, I may do the no more 
What sholdc 1 seyn ? I hate, Ywys Cryscyde : 

And, fJo<J Wot : I Wol hate hire evermore 

(V. 1730-1733) 

However n<»n-c .mniendable his morality lias been he has acted 
for the best. 

‘H ivync unto myn hon<»ur ni my reste 
Right no reward ; I diiic al ibat the Icste ’ 

If 1 elide aught that myghte liken the. 

It is me lief ; and of this iresoun now, 

God wool that it a sorwe is unto me ! 

And dredeles, for hertes esc of Yow, 
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Right fayn I Wolde amende it, wiste I how 
And fro this world, almyghly God 1’ prcye 
Dclivere hire soon ! 1 Ran namore seye’* 

(V. 1735-1743) 

Criseyde 

Chaucer's Criseyde is unity in diversity. Her attitudes and the 
behaviour-pattern exhaust all the possibilities of functional variables 
within the range of her logic. She changes so conspicuosly that the 
■niegrity of her character becomes doubtful. She is the model of 
Shakespeare's Cleopatra and perhaps within certain limits she typi¬ 
fies the eternal female ‘Frailty thy name is Woman.’ 

There is consistency in her frailty which renders her explicable. 
She is the embodiment of Chaucer’s mutability—the fortune which 
changes, She is Troilus’ Fortune. She varies, gives him ‘blis.se’ 
adversity, final catastrophe and perhaps helps him to attain the rare 
wisdom embodied in the consolation of Chaucer. 

Criseyde serves the uitconscious purpose of fate. She does not 
understand herself and acts blindly. There is great struggles in her 
none the less to understand herself and anticipate her actions. She 
wants to maintain her moral taboos, inhibitions and ethical notions 
of the lady of chivalrous romance. Her conscious efforts betray her 
entire ignorance of the inner laws of her being. The canone of 
morality—orthodox and romantic apf>ear to adorn her super-structure 
only. Self-psycho-analysis is futile and proves to be vain because she 
varies according to the principle of mutability, the inherent necessity 
of the Chaucerian philosophy u Inch is manifest to the poet narrator— 
the readers but not conscious iit the limited perspective of the agent 
that IS emobodicd and defined in the personality of Criseyde. 

Criseyde is an enigma to critics because she is an enigma to her 
own sell. She procectls caut:ousl>, calculalingly and yet inexorably 
towards her end which is the doom of her lovers and the grave-yard 
of her mor.il assumptions. Her character becomes complex because 
Chaucer apiH-'.irs to nulivKiuaie through her being simultaneously the 
logic of romantic chi\aliy and the necessity ol philosophical consola¬ 
tions emanating ir*»m mcdiesal Christianity. 

If slic can l>c criticized adversely for her behaviour in the first 
pan of the poem, it is only from the stand-point of orthodox Christi¬ 
anity In the Criseyde of the first three books Chaucer has painted 
a touching and beautiful picuire of a uoman by nature both virtuous 
and amorous, but above all afTeciionatc. She is a woman who in a 
chaste society would certainly have lived a chaste widow. 

Hut she lives, nominally, in Troy, really in fourteenth-century 
F.ngland, where love is the greatest of earthly goods and love has 
nothing to do with marriage. She lives in it alone ; her husband is 
dead, her father a sclf-banisheJ traitor ; her only natural protector, 
whom she ‘wolde han trusted' to have chastised her at any suspected 
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frailty, IS on her lover s side and working upon her by appeals to her 
curiosiiy, her pity and her natural passions, as well as by direct lying 
and trickery If in such encumstances. she yields, she commits no 
sin ‘'Painst the social code of her age and country. She can be for- 
given by the standards of Christian ethics. She loves Troilus to grant 
him felicity and permits him to ‘kiss the rose'. She acts as the 
eanhl^bhS^^^”*^ grant her lover the consummation of his love— 

r-k. betrayal of Criseyde which becomes for the critics of 

Chaucer a i^rpctual enigma only completes the corollary of the 
^aucerian philosophy of consolation with its positively Christian 
connotations. The betrayal only serves to reveal the limitations of 
human love however great and however greatly oriented. All corporeal 
object-, can grant only limited happiness conditioned felicity It is in 
the nature ol cor^reaiity to vary and alter and the mundane objects 
how voo\cr beautiful, can only offer mutations of earthly love suffer¬ 
ing Ir -m the pangs and anguish of frustration and denial. 

' . S. Lewis has tried to explain the betraval of Criscydc and 
explore the logica conneciions which precipitated her to such an 
action. He terms her ‘fear’ to be the fatality of her being. Her deep 
^n^ ol fc^r becoinc's the ruling passion of her character. According 
to Lewis Criseyde becomes a true tragic chaiacicr in the Aristotelian 
sense lor she is neither very good nor c.xecrably wicked Fear be¬ 
comes her tragic flaw and it is this which rums her. 

Criseyde becomes what Chaucer intends her to be. tven as 

early as m (Book 111. 11-813-66) we find her lamentinc passionatelv 

ocer the mutability of things. She hast he premonition through fear 
ol what IS going to happen if she continues lo love Troilus She 
must love Troilus so her fear reincarnates itself as an intuitional Hash 
of futurity, from which she can learn but which she can not escape 
She has glimpses of what is ultimately revealed t<i Troilus as the 
moral of the book. She also appears to know although not to under- 
''land completely that the ultimate good probably iranscciuK that 
woMd ^ achieved through the ideal of ethical perfection in this 

Criscyde's mutability, her role as the figure of change, does not 
deny her reality as a person, nor erase the jov that had been nor 
Ignore the ugliness of her betrayal. She was •i'carfur. circiimspeci 
cauiious, from the first ; slow io yield, complete in yielding. li js 
lor the bcste’ that she weges compliance with hate, becoming tlicerlul 
as^she persuades Troilus lo believe in her powers of managing tlie 


‘Er days ten’ she promises 1 shai ben here’ 
‘.And trewelichc. as wnien wel I fyndc' 
says Chaucer, 

‘That al this ihyngc was seyd of good cnicnic : 
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Aod that hire trewe was and kynde. 

Towards hym, and spok right as she mente ; 

And that she starf for Woneigb when she wente 
And was in purpas evere to trewe ; 

Thus written they that of hire werkes koewe.” 

(IV. 1415-1421) 

Even when she is frank to admit that she has 'lacked the third 
eye of Prudence’ and that it is too late now to undo what has already 
been done, she is still the old Criseyde. The folhnviDg words per¬ 
haps signify the last Censor of her super ego over the reality of her 
being : 

‘But nalhless, beiyde what betyde 
I shall to morwe at nyght. by est or west. 

Out of this oost stele on som manere syde, 

And goo with Troilus where as hymlest. 

This purpos wol ich bolde and this is best. 

No fors of wikked (ooges, janglerie« 

For evcrc on love ban wreeches had envye.’ 

(V. 750 56) 

With almost exalted resolution to call ‘fclicito’ iicr ‘suffisaunce*. 
she concludes', ‘Withouten any wordes rao 

To Trole I wole’. 

'But' says Chaucer, 

•God it wotcrfully monthes two 
She was ful fer fro that enlencioun' 

tV. ^Go 67). 

Criseyde does not understand (he nccusaiiy of her being but 
t haucer and God know very well. She acts unwisely and suffers but 
she must act in that manner. She is a signiiioant aspect of the 
Human condition, as Boetliius had made clear and as Chaucer’s own 
'fialadc Fortune’ concludes : 

'La respounse de Fortune c<in(relc Pleiniitf 
Thou pinchcsl at my mutabililec, 

For 1 thee tenic a drope of my riclinesse 
And now me lykcih i<i withdraw me 
Why sholdestow my icallce oppresse ? 

The see may ebbe and flowen more or lesse ; 

The welkne hath might to shyne, rcync or huylc : 

Right so mot I kythen my br<>telnessc : 

In general, this rcuic may not faylc. 

I>oth’ cxecucion of the majcstcc 
That al purveyeth of bis right wysnesse. 

That something ‘Fortune’elepen Ye 
Yc blinde bestes, ful of lewedncssc 1 
The hevene hath propertcc of sikernesse 
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This world hath ever resteless travayle ; 

Thy laste day is ende of myn intresse; 

In general, this reule may not faylc 

(Lines 57-72) 

Criseyde. as the embodiment of Troilus' worldly jjy is subject 
to change and is change itself. She is that which is necessary condi 
tion of the mortal state. Griseyde facilitates the final comedy of 
conclusion and the Chaucerian consolation. This is the necessity of 
her existence. 



Troilus and Criseyde—as a Poem of 
Courtly Love Tradition 


The wriiing of 'Troilus and Criseyde' belakens no aposiary from 
the religion of Cupid and Venus. Chaucer’s greatest poem is the 
consummation not the abandonment, of his labours as a poet of cour¬ 
tly love. It is a wholly medieval poem. Astrology has died and so 
have the court scandals of the fourteenth century but that new con¬ 
ception of love which the eleventh century inaugurated has been a 
main-spring of imaginative literature ever since. It is borrowed from 
an Italian and not from a Freitch source but Chaucer is careful to 
take from his model only what is still medieval or what can be ntedi- 
evaliscd. The book of Troilus is full of medieval humaur and Pan- 
darus is a son of Jean de Meun's Vekke. It is literal not allegorical. 
Chaucer’s Troilus can be regarded as new launccloi—a return that 
utilizes all that had been done between Chretien’s day and Chaucer’s. 

In Chretien, the story of external happenings and the story of 
inner experiences proceeded sitlc by side. The two elements fell apart 
and the second clement was treated independently in the Romame of 
the Rose, and raised to a higher power Gttillaumc dc Lonis deepens. 
diversifie> and stabilizes the psychology of Chretien. The heroine of 
the Rose is truer, more interesting and far more :amible than Guin¬ 
evere. Chaucer profiled by this treatment. 

He learned to move so freely and delicately among the intri¬ 
cacies of feeling and motive that in Troilus and Criseyde. lie displavs 
them without allegory in the course of a literal story. Chaucer could 
recombine the elements which had fallen apart after Chn/icn and 
'Troihds and Criseyde' becomes a modern representation of the old 
theme because n is successfully and perfectly medieval. 

Chaucer medievali/cs, II Tilostraio. He is more allusive and 
digressive than his original. Like a true 'HistorialV poet contribuiitig 
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to the matter of Rome, he tells us more of the story of Troy than 
Boccaccio would have thought relevant. Boccaccio’s standard of 
relevance is purely artistic. Chaxjcer's standard if any is historical or 
legendary. In style Chaucer obeys the precepts of medieval rhetoric, 
as interpreted and modified b\ his ow n genius. He inserts apostro- 
phae descriptiones, circumlocutiones. excmpla and the like which arc 
not found in the original, often with beautiful effect. Finally he 
brings the whole story into line with those conceptions of love w-hich 
he had learned, from his own experience and ima.ination, but which 
he had learned to sec clearly and to express from the 'Romance of 
the Rose.' 

He omits things which cannot be so brought into line. Passages 
in which Boccaccio displys contempt for women are dropped and 
those where he shows insufficient ‘de\oiioun’ to the God of love arc 
heightened. Doctrinal passages on the art and law of love arc inser¬ 
ted. The old cynicism of Boccaccio’s Pandaro disappears when the 
whole tale is finished, where Boccaccu> Minply draws the ugly moral 
that had been for him implicit throughout. 

‘Gioxane donna c’ mobile, e \<»g|jo.sa 
E' negli amanti molti. c sua bellezza 
Estima piu ch'allo speehio e pompsa 
Ha vanagloria di sua giovinez/a.’ 

Chaucer truly medieval and universal writes his palinode' and 
recalls the 'yonge. fresshe folkes' of his audience from human to 
Divine love. He 'recalls them home’. 

In the story of'Troilus and Criscyde’ Chaucer by means of 
episodes iK'rrowed from Boccaccio brings the personified ‘accidents' of 
the Roman dc l.a Rose out of allegory and sets them moving in a 
concrete story. Chaucer departs from Boccaccii> and begins with the 
unattached Troilus in ilie Trojan temple. In both stories the God of 
love is following the wanderer unseen. Troilus like the Dreamer 
surrenders, yields and kneels before the deity of lose. Tlie command¬ 
ments which li)vc gives to the dreamer are not reproduced by 
Chaucer, but Troilus actualK obeys them Love ennobles him and 
he becomes more graceful in appearance. 

'So gtsodly was and got him so in grace 
That cell him lo\edc that loked on his face’. 

Pamlarus plays the part t>f I cKke in liis scenes wiili Cnscydc 
and lie acts that I reml in Ins scenes with Troilus. Me aims at pro¬ 
ducing in Criseydc the condition Guillaume de Lorns calls ‘/tia/acoir. 
Criscyde replie*' to ilie letter of Iroilus m the manner of Bialacoil. 
At first Criscyde's Belaceuil is restrained b\ Sliamc and ‘Daungcr’. 
Troilus shall have her fair welcome il he is limited in liis function'', 
but if he and Paiidarus ’in rhi.s /noces Jeepergo' they need look for 
no grace at her hands—not if they both die for it. In both stories 
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Biialacoil has failed to reckon on the activities of Pite and still 
of Venus herself. 


more 


Criseyde is more complex and Chaucer was not a writer of 
plain allegory. Criseyde is a woman—a rational substance and 
Hia/acotl IS merely ‘an accident occurring in a substance’—a way in 
which a woman sometimes feels and behaves. She is not a wanton 
still less a calculating wanton. The belief that she saw ihroueh the 
wiles of Pandarus and only appeared to be led by circumstances while 
m tact she went the way she had intended from the beginning, can 
be iicld only in defiance of the text. 

Chaucer iclls us that‘She gan enclync to lyke him’ first, and 
afterwards. 


‘His manhood and his pyne 

Made love svith-inne hir for to myne.’ 

lie tells us that she came to the house of Deiphebus -al in¬ 
nocent ot Pandarus machinations and ‘al innocent' she entered the 
charnber of Trotlus. When she admitted Troilus to her chamber it 
was because the story she had been told was so probable and pitiful 
and she was 'at dulcarnon, right at her wites ende.’ 


In Cri>eydc of the first three books Chaucer has painicd a 
touching and bcautilul picture of a woman by nature both virtuous 
and amorous but above all affectionate. This woman in a chaste 
^cicty would certainly have lived a pious widow. In the poem of 
Chaucer she lives only nominally in Troy. She is a denizen of four¬ 
teenth century England, where love is the greatest of earthly goods 
and love has nothing to do with marriage. She lives a lone widow* and 
lier father is a banished traitor. Her only natural protector, whom 
she ‘wolde han trusted’ to have rebuked her witliout ‘mercy ne 
rnesure'at any suspected frailly, is on her lover’s side and w<«rking 
upon her by appeals to her curiosity, her pity and her female 
instincts, as well as by direct lying and trickery. 


Criseyde’s yielding to temptation under these circumstances is 
"Illy n itural. She c-*mmits no sin against the social code of her ago 
ai>d country. She is forgivable even by Christian standards. She 
iice.ls no forgiveness if wc judge her by the rules of courtly love 
when she grants the 'Pose' to Troilus. Her betrayal is rank and 
stamps her as'Joise Criseyde'. Criseyde’s action in this regard is 
unpardonable even by ihc code of courtly love. If Criseyde betrays 
I roiJus, It js not because she iJid not love her sincerely or tliere is no 
tniegrity in her character (I mean unity) Her change is a gradual 
process. 


Criscyde’s grief at leaving Troilus is genuine. It is destiny that 
laughs in the lines below containing dramatic irony. Chaucer the 
narrator does not laugh or mock when Criseyde says ; 
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'Ho-v shal youi icndrc hcric ihis sustcnc ? 

Uui hcrte inyn, for yci this sorwe and letie 
And mo also.’ 

Chaucer cautions us in the end regarding his intention as well as 
that of Griseyde ; 

■ That al this thing was scyd of good entente 
And that hir hortc trewc was and kinde 
Fowardes him. and spak right as she menteV 

( Iritics like C. S. Lewis have endeavoured to bring out the con 
neciion between Criscyde’s sincerity and unselfishness and her subse¬ 
quent treachery. The ruling passi*>n of Criseyde is Fear—fear of lone¬ 
liness, of old age, of death, of love of hostility. From this fear 
springs the only positive passion which can be permanent in such a 
nature. Tliis is pitiable longing far more childlike than womanly for 
pr itection for some strong and stable thing that will hide her away 
and take the burden from iier shoulders. Hecu»r, the brother of 
Troilus IS her protector, Pandarus, the friend of Troilus is her tempo¬ 
rary guardian • The very depth of her love for Troilus’ turns out it> 
be one that ‘facilitaies her fall, in so far as it produces in her. wheri 
once Troilus is leli behind, a desolation that heightens to imperative 
craving her normal liunger for comfort and protection’. 

Diomede the only friendly and protective thing to her in the 
realm of MJrokes sironge’ hammers, wuli swift non-chalatu cruelty 
into pieces .ill her iiopes of c.niifori save from himself. 

Criseyde had to change much against her conscious will. There 
was intense struggle in her mind but once she fo*ind it impossible l<> 
cross ine n; in.in's iand between the Camp and 1Toy, j,hc yielded to 
Diomede’s suit. She is caught in cruel circurnslancca by her nemesis. 
She resolve-,— 

■ To Diomede algoie I woi be trewe' 

Tins IS her own modilioaii m of the cult of roiiunuc love. Her 
la-ii ic'-ier to ’'Troilus is .ibommablc. Su.h a woman has no resi-tant 
virtues, no ,n >ral iniiibmons .vlien once she is united witli a degra¬ 
ding lover. I he same pliancy which ennobled her 3s inisircss of 
Iroilus debases lier as misirosS ot Diomede. Her further descent 
from being Diomede’s mistress to being, a common harlot and tiiially 
a leprous beggar, a-, in Henry-oa cannoi he said to be improbable. 
Fear is the tragic fliw of her being, an.l it becomes iicr Nemesis. 

Pandarus i' inside th-e in.igie cir.'le «j 1 c.mrily love—a dcvoui, 
even pedantic and ladiry u - e, .xpirctil "fit. He sees .»lso the 
hard and b.ioal lineaments >f the work diy wn.ld showing tiiriiugfi 
the eiiciiinted haze, and tba’ on two level,. On the first he can laugh 
away the fears of the lovers. On the sec »iid level like all Love’v 
medieval servants, he sees the fat *1 discrepancy between the com¬ 
mandments of Love and the commandiueots of God. He becomes 
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condusfon part he is playing. He cannot resist the obvious 

•Wo is me that I that cause a1 this 
May thinken that she is my nece dere 
And I hir ecm and traytor eke Y-fcre/ 

Troilus is an embodiment of the medieval ideal of lover and 
warrior. His love, vajour and constancy is undoubted. His hurai- 
hty, his tears, and his unabashed self pity in adversity will not be 
admired now The end of Troilus is the great example of pathos 
pure and unrelieved. 

C. S. Lewis docs not consider the book as a sustained tracedv 
despite Its pathos and anguish. He thinks it to be a great poem iit 
praise of l^ovc. ‘The odd thing is that* he confesses ‘that Troilus and 
Cnseydc despite this terrible conclusion is not a depressing poem.' 

This is because there arc \arious strains in this harmony of 
mcdic\al courtly romance. The comedy of Chaucer transforms the 
tradition of courtly love into beatific vision of Christian love. The 
third book is in effect a long cpithalamium which contains between 
Us soaring invocation to the blissful light of the third heaven and its 
concluding picture of Troilus at the hunt (sparing the 'smah hestes') 
some of the greatest erotic poetry of the world. Chaucer is a poet of 
CMstcniial happiness u liich fuses the amphibian trends of lose He 
can enrich and apotheosize what is earthly and gross, and can so 
triuniphanily celebrate the flesh without becoming cither delirious 
like Rossetti, or i>ornographic like Ovid. 

In the history ollovc poetry Troilus represents the crowninc 
achicvcmcni of tlie old Provencal sentiment in its purity. The loves 
of Troilus and Cr scyde are so nobly conceived that tliey arc divided 
only by the thinnest partition from the lawful loves of Dorigen and 
her liiisband. Ii is accident that the third book celebrates adultery 
instead of mainage. Chaucer has brought old romance of adultery 
lo the very froiuiers of the modern romance of marriage. He docs 
not hnnsclf cross tlie frontier but the bursting potcniialiiy is there 
Cluiucer was poured the scniimenis of middle ages into moulds iliat 
tlic law of Reason can approve. 

Lot us rccapiiulatc and sum up our discussion of the treatment 
o( couiily K*ve in ihe Tioihis and Criseyde' 

■fhe system Ot courtly love was a system which ficured larcclv 
111 the lelaiionslnps between men and women of noblc'^hirt h in laic 
inediev.il hiciaiiiic In its fundamentals this system is diametri¬ 
cally opposed to iIk icachings of the mcilicval church, for marruiec 
has no place III courtly Love, l-'urther in this relationship, unlike 
tlie Sacnmuni „f Marritifie. the lady is -n supreme authority and the 
lover IS always considered her sorvanf Included in the system ol 
courtly love are numerous conventional acts and altitudes 
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The lover, smitten through the eyes falls in love at first sight ; 
he fears to intimate his feeling to the lady ; he suffers the malady of 
love as a result of which he cannot cat, sleep and cares nothing for 
his health and appearance. The lover writes highly emotional letters. 
A go-between is the agent for urging the lover’s case before the lady 
and for reporting her reactions to the lover. The lady holds along 
and yields with extreme reluctance. Diflicult tasks are assigned to 
the lover through which he must prove the sincerity of his feeling for 
her. Upon w inning the lady, the lover is wonderfully ennobled and 
possesses all possible virtues and accomplishments. Absolute secrecy 
must be maintained throughout the affair. 

It will be apparent to any reader that many aspects of Chaucer’s 
Troiluscan be accounted for by the syNtem of courtly love. Troilus 
falls in love at first sight ; he suffers the malady of love and hesitates 
to inform Criseyde of his feeling. Criscyde is aloof and is finally 
won through the clforis iif Pandarus. She insists on absolute secrecy. 
Troilus is greatly eniu'bled by the relationship. 

In certain other impoi tant particulars 'Troilus and Criseydv' 
differs markedly from the mediwai courtly low romance. First 
Criseyde is a widow, not a wife. Second. Pandarus is not only 
Troilus* friend but Cri'e>Je's ii..cle and consequently has certain 
cithical rep<'>nsibiliiios toward her. Third, the emphasis on secrecy 
stems not mcrel> from coiueiitional necessity but. more realistically 
from Criscyde's feeling ol insecurity in Troy as the daughter of the 
traitor Calchas. 

By such pervasive alterations as these Chaucer in ’Troilus and 
Criseyde’ went far beyond ilic ctiiiventional pattern and created in 
his three chief characters not stock tieurcs hut individuals who come 
alive and who thus furnish intellectual e ijoyment and instruction on 
a universal scale. In the last analysis, it is through consideration of 
the motivation and action of ihe>e three indniduals that 'Troilus and 
(riseyde' becomes most meaningful. 
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The Stylistic Study of 
Troilus and Criseyde 


By (he Itmt Chaucer wrote 'Trnihi and Criseyde' he had dcvo- 
ted a go .d many years and three or four major poems to the same 
artistic problems which are basic to rhetorical theory. He studied 
most carefully those stylistic artificers in the other vernaculars who 
were pushing the purely verbal implications of rhetorical theory to 
the most prcci Mi, ext^r.-mcs. He read and weighed critically the 


m\n r . Chaucer’s 'Troitm and Criseyde' represents one 

manifestation ot some fundamental poetic attitudes which, although 
they arc more than a century out of date and beginning to disintegrate 
by Chaucers time are fortunately preserved for us in another and 
more explicit manifestation m the l3th century treatises. 

t. T. Donaldson in 'Chaucer's Poetry' speaks of the paradox in 
the narratm s altitude f^ward the siulTof his story, the superimposed 
images of the action as completed, ended, for past and known, and as 
live current experience. ,n process, immediate and emotionally 
exigent. The double vision which Donaldson describes is exactly the 

'? J I*’’ ti-fioition ; and the double validation 

n «ff^ctcd by finding ii m the past and making it live in the 

present Ii is also a double vision which Chaucer speaks of having 
cnjo>ed himself while reading good poetry. Selccttm, amplifica 

oTd’sior '»»'>^g'"-fasw..ysof reconstructing an 


structurat. disposition 

l-irst there is iIk- mailer of what sort of rough structure Chaucer 
obf lined by tossing asui<. ail but 2750 lines of the •Filostralo’s 5704 
compressing those into 25SO. and then adding some 5660 more lines’ 
either of his own or borrowed fr-mi Boccaccio’s or someone else. 
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The Two modes—In the preface to Il-Filostrato, addressed to his 
own absent lady, Boccaccio reveals why he chose to tell this tale and 
how, and throughout the poem including the invocation and the 
final commiato be continues to weave into and around the narrative 
a ground of expressive and evaluative language which makes of the 
whole a sustained personal lyric. Chaucer intrudes upon the action 
of his poem for exactly apposite reasons ; to remain constantly 
between the reader and the action, objectifying it for him and eliciting 
from him an atiitude toward it. Boccaccio's conception of his subject 
is as a more or less allegorical device upon which he can impose as 
ultimate substance of his own emotiiins. Chaucer—.ind here is a key 
to the wh )|e difference heiwocn the two poems—remphasizes an old 
narrative in order to point .»ui in it part-cul ir aspects of the truths it 
may exemplify, and be begins by separating sharply and completely 
from the action and all the characters in it 

To free the narrative for such an approach to it, he first stripped 
Boccaccio’s poem of all material irrelevant to his own purposes— 
ali its machinery of personal identification and expression—and then 
amplified (he remaining narrative in such a way as to produce u 
new poem. 

To sum the re-iuits of icviual comparisons made by a succession 
of scholar' from Kosseii -o vicech. Chaucer’s ahhroiatio left the base 
narrative little altered save in the proportion ol rising action to fal¬ 
ling. His amplifications arc worked into and around the narrative 
without subslantially altering its ci)urse. in six principal areas of 
elaboration ; 

1. The largest single block of change and addition is Books li and 
III, in the elaborate prcpar.itiuns for the consummation. This 
includes not «mly the machinations of Pandarus but a large 
amount of explanation and analysis of the growth and develop 
meni ot love. 

2. Next in size is the space devoted to the elaboration of the 
character of Pandarus. 

3. The character of Criseyde is not only expanded, but radically 
altered by Chaucer. We also sec more « f her following the 
separation of the lovers, and Chaucer relates more fully her 
affair with l^iomede. 

4. The hymn to love, the predestination soliloquy, and the tr.insla- 
tion of Troilus to the eight sphere are perhaps spliced in later. 
Ihesc are about the only tamperings with Boccaccio's presenta¬ 
tion of Tfoiltis. 

5. A senes of bonus, jponrophc, and invocations is intersp^Tsed at 
'trategic points. Included in this group should also be the 
proems, many of which Chaucer adds or revises, and the envoi 
and moral ‘epilogue’. 
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6. Threaded through the poem, usually in very short units but 
adding upon a considerable bulk, arc Chaucer's remarks fn h“l 

d re'etS^r^. J'lu? oOen that o? 

fheTha?a"T;, or con.nren.ary upon 

These groups, considered in terms of their effect on the whole 
structure ol the poem, turn Boccaccio’s two level work into a multi- 

apixar variously stratified as the angle of\'iew 
changes. It is composed of lour major agencies of effect— Action 
Characterization. Lyric interpolation and Authorial commentary 

The foundation for the whole structure is. of course the action 
which, getting under way at stanza 40 of Book I is then divided 
fairly naturally into the live books in.which Chaucer chose to arranee 

complete initial situation, with Troilus in 
love and Pandarus prepared to aid him. Book II contains the machi- 

nations preparaior>'to the climax. B^ok HI opening wi tKrst 

meeting of the lovers and closing with Troilus’s hymn to live com! 
pletely contains the happy relation of Troilus and Criseyde. Book 
motivates and accomplishes their separation ; Book y relates 
Criseyde s desertion and betrayal and Troilus’s death. For Chaucer 
the action of a narrative poem is all potential and ultimately Is onlv 
what the realization of a stylo can make of it ^ 

The problem of charactcri/ation has been treated by rhetorical 
theorists in two places. H js treated under (I) Descnptio which is 

consistently isted under amplification, and occasionally as'a kind of 
digressio and in more uenera) terms, under the levels of style. 

The two kinds of discuvsion are actually closely related inih n 
together they indicate an almost competely rigid concept of character- 
..alion and a method of presenting character in more or less set 
pieces. The descnptio lorinulac arc presented i n detail bv all the 

list ol the places ol ,mention lor character and the-places’(locii 
Mich as name, txnirse <4 hie. habits and mannerisms. cmoiioiMl 
qualities, etc. These do not olihcmselves severely delimit or direct 
very s|x‘t ifically the process ol charjcierizaiion. But the fact of ihcir 
being lumped together under a single aspect of technique rellects iiist 
as It reinlorces the medieval habit of blocked characteri/ation ^Wh it 
de nies even more cffcctnelv. the lendcncv to stvh/.cd. set charkteri- 
/ation IS the wa\ in which the distinction of levels of sivTe»nkes on 
personal and social connotations. What Dante rehab.liiaics into , 

subtle principle of styhsuc modulation is.nthe academic theorists 
largely a decomm of type psychology. 

These iwo ..r Kle.is nboul ehiiraelcr K.gelher will, Ihc 

anacn, ,he,.,rwal cnccpl of .he fund,on ofMyle ,„el,ei„„K p,a,'c 
or blan,e. combine ,o p,o,l..ec no. only .,a„c charac.er,/a„o,rbul 
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characterization by types and characterization slanted in terms of tiie 
author’s evaluation of his characters. Fixity and fitness—character 
established and unchanging, given typical significance through the 
selection of attributes consistent with the status of the character in 
the actittn. These arc the controlling ideas in the presentation of 
character for rhetoricians. 

Chaucer’s skill with dialogue and a range of other technical 
skills, produces at limes so strung an illusion of lealiiy around the 
central characters of 'Troilus and Criseyde' that it is quite possible to 
forget the typicality and representativeness of the characters. It is 
also worth nothing that a fair share of the illusion of reality comes 
not from the actu U process of characterization, but from the affective 
immediacy of the moral and emotional problem* within which the 
existences of the characters are defined. A good deal of actual 
characterisation comes in set pieces—in bl<»cks of exposition by the 
narrator or in the kind of near-soliloquy which Muscatine aptly 
labels ‘non representational monologue.’ 

Chaucer’s realignment of his source in the area of characteriza¬ 
tion leads to a great increase in attention to characters and a simulta¬ 
neous broadening and intensification of their representativeness, tlieir 
typicality. Such changes as the alteration of the age and personality 
of Pandaiu*, and the careful removal of the reader from any direct 
Contact with the feelings of Criseyde, are part of tlie preparation for 
the kind of ironic, self criticizing configurations of character and 
actum which Chaucer had repeatedly struggled within the dilfcreni 
forms of his earlier poetry. 

Chaucer is siill, even in this structurally most orthodox of his 
poems, using disposUio as a direct agency of rae.-'oing with a finesse 
and precision which the m inoils scarcely seem to have forc'cen as 
a poetic possibility. 

Each character is given a set of ojnstant characteiistics wiih 
respect to that love, and in no case are we given any informtion— 
especially concerning motivation—that does not contribute to the 
elucidation of the nature of that love. What we have in the three 

characters is a series of types superbly realized, and vitalized which 

taken together as an element in the structure of the poem, give 
Chaucer an area in which to develop an effectively complex presenta¬ 
tion of courtly love and prepare for a commentary upon it- 

The first two areas of rearrangemeni taken together, provide a 
full expository trei'ment of the doctrine of courtly love through 
embodiment in characte^-^ and through an action which mounts lo 
the highest exaUati‘>n which ihal love can provide, and then proceeds 
to destroy it. It is in the iliird and fourth of Chaucer’s principal 
amplificatory areas that the evaluations implicit in the structure arc 
realized. These amplifications constitute a much smaller total bulk 

6 
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than those previously discussed, but they bear most important clues 
to the total meaning of the poem. In fact, the operation of these 
evaluative elaborations in connection with the more purely subston- 
tive strata is an excellent demonstration of the different meanioB 
acquired by the term ‘didactic* when it is used to describe the process 
of conceiving of a poetic structure in terms of an evaluation implicit 
IQ the whole structure of the poetry and oot merely writicQ over it 
or appended to it. 

. \\\Troilus and Criseyde', it is the system of lyric and apostrophe 
set within the structure of the narrative proper, which provides the 
openings through which Chaucer may move outward from the action 
into a larger evaluation. This third structural area is delimited by 

Ion o and second Canrici Troi/i (Boo*/. 

400-34 and Book V. 638 58). It is organized in ten major sections 
with perhaps a few short interjections to be included also. These 
major lyric departures from the line of action arc all set pieces, at 
least a stanza in length. Each comes at an important point in the 
action, but only one (Antigone’s love song) can be said to have any 
bearing at all on the course of the action. None are ordinary spc. 
eches of the characters, picked out of the action to support the 
argument. The ten clear-cut examples of this structure of Ivric 
elaboration are— ’ 


1. 400-34 

2. X27-75 

3. 1422-42 

3. 1450-70 

3. 1702- 8 

3. 1744-71 

4. 958-1082 

5. 218-45 

5. 540-53 

5. 638-58 . 


Grst canticus Troili 
Antigone’s song. 

Criseyde's aubade 
Troilus’s answering aubade 
Troilus’s second aubade 
Troilus’s bymn to Love 
Troilus’s Predestination Soli¬ 
loquy 

Troilus’s plaint, ‘where is myn 
owene lady, lief and deerc’ 
Troilus’s plaint to the empty 

palace 

Second Canticus Troili 


Taken as a group, apart from their individual contexts, these 
ten lyrics constitute a kind of distillation of the emotional progress of 
the poem, held together by a thread of ibcmalic imagery in much the 
manner of a very condensed sonnet-sequence. It concerns 'disposHio' 
to show how these ten lyrics are significantly spaced through the 
poem. They interrupt (he action at each major turn of events, and 
lour of (hem are interspersed in the almost continuously lyric high 
pl^anc in ilic action from the consummation scene through to the end 
<if Book HI. The first Camicus Troili comes at the beginning of the 
rising action, as Troilus chooses to love Criseyde. Antigone’s song 
in Book 11, immediately precedes and helps to precipitate Criseyde’s 
decision to accept his love. 
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The three aubades mark the ends of the two completely hapov 
meetings which arc presented in detail. Troilus’s hymn to love ion- 
eludes ‘he joyful third book, and immediately precedes the announce* 
ment of Goicbas s decision to recall his daughter. The predestinaiion 
soliloquy follows Troilus’s first interview with Criseyde after the an¬ 
nouncement of the ex-change. The two plaints of Troilus punctuate 

^e .waiting period following the separation. The second Canticus of 
iroili immediately precedes the exchange of letters which makes it 

S K permanent. In the light of all the 

debate there have been over problems of characterization in the poem. 
It IS interesting to note that of these most graphically emotional 
projections in the poem. Criseyde is given only one. the first of the 
two aubades which conclude the consummation scene. One is given 
tu Antigone and ihc other eight are ail spoken by Troilus. 

With respect to the combined elements of character and action, 
he series of lyrics plots out the curve of emotional tension through 
the poem, but It IS the manner m which they concentrate the emo- 
tonal singnificance of the action which makes them most a part of 

of'the action for its 

own sake toward the final level of commentary—Chaucer’s digressive 
interjections as author -interpreter. All together about 290 lines of 

are given over to first person address by tbe 
author, as compared to about 250 lines in the ten lyric apostrophes. 

having choscn a subject and a substance, and having 

his personal 

proceeds in this outer shell of the structure to under- 
n complex truth which the substance ex- 

‘he amplificatory figure that the rhetori- 

f anrV composition and the manner in which the 

manuals, is significant in the case 
rhetori^i theory as primarily an over-rationalized 
suuct^re ^ d'vices to help the poet avoid his responsibilities to 

stvii Jr-not find Chaucer at his most 
d^ffiriVu ^ elaborate and lie deals rather sparingly in any of the 

sSc p°ecep";s <'f I-^ein 

ctTecf^!\l elaboration we do find in the poem should 

J^rranJem^nt implications of Chaucer's structural 

a provide the atfective substance which in 

h ove'r^^nh® although that way of put- 

amplificafion ^ quantitative aspect of the term 

The various areas *jf structural alteration will be bound together 
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by a style which can control implication, and move from one level of 
it to another. 

The bare narrative contains, as Chaucer handles it, the sugges¬ 
tion of a certain kind of love. The presentation of character ex- 
P'lnds and defines the idea of that kind of love and contains the 
suggestion of its emotional qualities, which are distilled into the 
most stylistically elaborate of the structural layers, the interposed 
lyrics. There, in (he terms and structures of their imagery, both 
present the moving >latement p .ssible of that love and suggest the 
limitations or confusion in values which the ruooiog authorial com¬ 
mentary helps point up for us. In fact, it is in that relatively small 
gniup of the rheimcian’s figures which Chaucer uses most freely 
that binding force is most concentrated. Chaucer, for example, pro¬ 
duces ilic atmospheric suggestions and associations specifically and 
coDveniionally. It is the atmosphere of unique medieval literary 
world in which the c»nly people are pen'ccl lovers or their enemies and 
the only events the j^ys and sorrows of courteous love. The descrip- 
tio of spring is sufficiently recurrent to provide a kind of theme-image 
for the fir-'t three books. 

To sum up, Troilus and Criseyde is a kind of extension and 
cle.ir realization ol the vague praiical implications in the loose theory 
of adjusting levels of style to kinds of characters. There is no real 
question ol dis’inciion in the social hierarchy ; rather it is in the 
aspect of love shown in the character. We may particularly refer to 
consistent u>e ol the more complicated elaborative figures in the 
cl.iboraiion of ihc char-icter of Troilus, both in his speeches and in 
what we arc t<ild about him, and to tiie domination in the presenta¬ 
tion of Pandarus ol sententiae a figure of speech of a much plainer 
order and one wiiich is not .i trope at all. 

The frequent apostrophizings of Troilus arc elaborated by the 
r<'petitio of if clauses, and conteniio or the balancing of these clauses 
.igainst each other in paired oppositions. The language the narrator 
uses .iboiii him regularly lacks the franstaiio and conlentio which help 
to figure lorth I'ruilus’s idealism and his inner siruaglo with it. It 
tends instead to a slightly elevated, dignity (when it is not ironic) 
acliieved through ilic more superficial patterning of the schemes : 
rppetitio, determinaito etc., or an <*ccasjonal brief and mild exclarnalio. 

Pandarus in liis speech promising assistance to Troilus (1624-44) 
manages to pack ten sententiae into twenty mie lines. This is the 
char ictcristic tone of Pandarus. 

Mucli has been written about the t>dd juxtaposition of the 
Ncoplfonisi and the Hoeihian strains in the famous hymn to Love, 
the central lyric of Troilus. Doth Kobenson and most of his adver¬ 
saries have erred in trying to locate the commanding moral perspec¬ 
tive in 'Troilus ami Crtseyde' within one r.f its characters, usually in 
T roilus '»r less oiicn in the narrator. 
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*Trt)ilus and Crise>dc’ being a great poem dctines complex and 
hununc morality by the alignment of a variety of agencies and parts 
consequently because characterization is also only one of the parts, it 
should not disturb us very much that Troilus helps to define by living 
under its evaluation, a morality he Ci>uld not logically have aniicipa- 
led. The ambiguity which Donaldson has noted iu the narrator’s 
attitudes functions partly to assist the reader’s awareness of the 
variety and ironic divergence of the separate limited individual 
agencies such as his own poetic style, or the characters of the literary 
and traditional personages his poem depicts. 

When (he narrator can manage to mainiain the detached objec¬ 
tivity of his pose as historian, seeing the characters of the poem 
'vpically sub-specie aetermtatis, his aplioristic judgments, parallel 
those being accumulated in the whole evaluative apparatus of the 
poem. When he succumbs to the eflfectiveness of his own style and 
sees them momentarily living and complete within their inevitable 
historical .ind human limits, the current of his own sytnptliies im¬ 
mediately begins to flow counter to the main moral drift of the poem. 
Troilus, in such a passage as the one embodying hymn to love, speaks 
a language not ' • mucli required by the state of his own motives and 
awareness as by the momentary tactical situation in the poem’s whole 
moral strategy. 

Troilus must speak a language which figures forth the principle 
i>f measurement by which integrity and truth and love are ultimately 
to be defined. Simultaneously wc share with the narrator ihe paradoxi¬ 
cal Knowledge that Troilus cannot possibly be expected to understand 
all of whai hts speech is designed to make clear t-- us—the ordered 
hierarchy of love in the universe which both wc and Troilus inhabit, 
wliaiever may be the gap in lime and the iccumulati<<n of accidents 
of circumstance separating us from him. The imagery in the ly ric, as 
in other lyrics, tends to combine ir-to very complex formulations 
the microcosmic and macrocosmic a‘-sociations, the sexual and the 
Bocihian implications of the natural image-- and the willed thraldom 
paradox of the courtly feudal metaphor. 

Chaucer’s 'Troilus and Criseyde' i' not mertiy a kind ol per- 
vinal tragedy of Troilus, destroyed by the fortune lo which he 
subjected himself in choosing to love (iriscyde It is Cliaucer 
himself or the voice speaking directly to us in the digressions 
—who prevents us from mis,mg the pressure o’ implications in his 
amplificalion^, and reading it so. It is a large part o! tne function 
of Pandarus lo point up by conira-'i me exaggeration of Troilus’s 
commitment to love, and to imroduec '.hrough own sciueiuious 
'-pecches the notion of the control I'o.tune exercises ovvi the mite- 
rial world of which human love is a part- 

In fact, in tne irumgulation ot Iroilus—Pandarus—Narrator 
around the enigmatic Criscyde and oie doomed but irresistible love 
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th^ controlled by a limiting narra- 

evaluative ironic juxtapositions which provided 

iuiTo h- eailier poems. The 

relationships between Pandarus and the Eagle of the 'House of Fame, 

of Troiius and Criseyde and that of 
PowU have been generally recoenized ■ little or 
nothing has been said of the juxtaposition of ideality^and practicality 
to demonstrate the limited reliability of either, which is a funda- 
nienta] cbaracceristtc of all three poems alike* 

. . The rhetoricians spoke of two varieties of digressio. the first 

out of the subject , and the second to anticipate events or ideas The 
majority of the digressions cited so far are of the first sort with the 
apostrophe opening Book IV. the quaiUy o^he digressive com 
mentyy changes and throughout Books IV and V if is of the an- 

rearseriinn*of serious and clarified 

reasseriion ot the Pandanc proverbs. 


'But al to litel, weylaway the whyle 
Lasteth swich joie, Ythonked be Fortune, 

That semeth trewest when she wol bygyle. 

And kan to fuoles so hire song entune. 

That she hem hent and blent, traitour commune ’ 
And whan a wight is from hire whiel Ythrowe. 
Than laugheth she. and maketh hym the mowc. 
Pro Troiius she gan hire brighte face 
Awey to writhe, and tok of hym non hcede 
But caste hym dene out of his lady grace ' 

And on hire whiel she setle up Diomede* ’ 


hater, when Cassandra has penetrated the portent of Troilus's 
om.nous dream, we are ag.iin reminded, this time in .me of Ih^Zre 
ubiquitous of medieval exegetical metaphors : * 


Fortune which that permutacioun 
Of thynges hath, as it is hire comitted 
rhorugh purveyaunce and disposicioun 
Of heighe jove, as regnes shal be flitted 
Fro folk in folk, or when they shall be smythed 
ban puUe awey the fetheres brighte of Troic 
Fro day to day, til they ben bare of joic 


This greater figurative elaboration is 
more markedly apostrophaic digressions 
commentary grows more serious. 


(V. 1541-47) 

characteristic of the much 
of Books IV and V, as the 


Ihe apostrophe which constitutes the ‘cpih.guc* turns the imoli- 
cations of the comment inserted in the action into direct moral sTte- 
mcnl outside the context of the narrative. It has its own dignity and 
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measured cadeoce achieved largely through a conceotratioo of im* 
mediately recognizable rhetorical figure, not all of it imported aloDg 
with the substance from Dante. The texture of image and verbal 
elaboration is of the same sort as is evident to a careful reader of 
the poem. 

‘Troilus and Criseyde’ is, none the less, much more than a 
mere exhiblion of rhetoric. The rhetorical devices along with other 
literary methods are combined in such a way in the poem as to pro* 
duce those almost endlessly expanding concentric ironies which 
constitute Chaucer’s way of reconciling human wisdom with human 
limitation, and make of his whole poem an image of the conditions 
of moral knowledge ‘secundum Galfridum Chaucers.’ 



The Formal Significance of the Poem 


The poem ‘Troilut and Criseyde' has been hailed as (he structu. 
ral and stylistic innovation of Chaucer. Chaucer is a conscious 
artist who deliberately alludes to technical poetics in his works In 
his poetical compositions we get the direct evidence for his concern 
with the theoretical questions ol the rhetorical poetic tradition which 
provided Chaucer’s fundamental assumptions. His poems them- 
selves reflect a range of experiments toward answering the problems 
of rhetorical poetics Chaucer's concern with technical poetics is 
intrinsically related to his view of art and hisorty as formulated in his 
phrase 'r/je key to rememherance' and rises above to the level of 
aesthetic adumbration which is implicitly suggested to a close student 
of Chaucer’s p(»ems. The past is lost without a creative act of will — 
but the will and its creation are human, and so inherently error-prone 
and memory is not actually the past, but our useful illusion of it. 

Welindih il the essential problems of poetic composition are 
more oscrlly indicated in the 'House of Fame’ the F*arliament of Fowls 
Of the 'Prologue to the Legend of Good IVomen.’ The paradoxes and 
ironies which they embrace are far more literalistically translated 
into the structural components as well as the surface statement. 

‘Troilus and C^riscyde’ was Chaucer's first major departure from 
the experience books—dreams—structure, hut traces of the earlier 
structural habits remain even in it—most prominently the ancient 
story. The poet’s personal experience has been diminished and 
redistributed to emerge as the narrator’s running ironic commentary 
in the action of which he does not participate. He liad actually par¬ 
ticipated in the various ‘dreamer’ roles in the 'Hook of the Duchess' 
the llouic of Fame' and the 'Parliament of Fowls.' ' 

The vision, in fact, which had established the mode of narrator's 
participation in the earlier poems, has now gone altogether. The 
permanent truths against which the ironies of this poem’s action 
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work themselves out are visible only obliquely through the structures 
of character and event, and through the associations struck oflf by 
the occasional lyric inserts. 

In *Troilus and Criseyde' as the now genera! recognition of its 
•maturity’and conlrol’ implies, the narrator’s role as developer of 
our consciousness of limitation in the process of poetry does not 
produce a circular and self-defeating irony. It is a way of validating 
the moral generalizations which the poem serves by including the 
poet and ourselves and the poem within the humantiy which they 
are to measure. 

Chaucer's Method—The best art contrives to create in its 
audience a sense of participating in its illusions, without destroying 
the simultaneous awareness of a detachment sulTicient for perception 
and enjoyment, if the poet strikes the balance exactly, he can keep 
our consciousness of his artifices just suiRciently focussed to prevent 
empathy from becoming seotimeiitaliiy and usurping judgment and 
at the same time hold us in the poem enough to prevent detach¬ 
ment's becoming mordl arrogance and cucouraging unjustified con¬ 
clusions. Exactly so Chaucer, oy keeping the Poem—its sources, 
history, techniques, inspiration management, and inherent limita¬ 
tions—always just within our field of perception, gives us a reference 
point for the correlation of ihc various perspectives in Troi/wj anrf 
C riscyde.' 

It is this more than any thing else which so dilTcreritiatcs the 
work from psychological novel and makes it impossible to define 
as drama. 

Elusive form—Thc poem as a reference point becomes fora 
variety of reasons, a reminder of the limitedness and pariidliiy not of 
its ultimate moral, principles but of any particular man’s applicaihm 
of them. In that sense, what it establishes fust of all between the 
poet and his audience, is a very special commitment to humanity. 

The peculiar orientation of Chaucer as narr.iior transforms itic 
techniques and procedures in the poem which control the material of 
the poem besides realizing the community of perception and limiia 
tion in its author, characters and audience. Everything is changed 
and conventional styles start redefining tlicmsclves. 

The narrator’s opening diss«x:iaiion of hunscif from love and 
lovers casts a kind of general qualification over the whole poem, and 
is the first of many reminders in it that its language is to be one of 
literary stylization. 

Even within the limits of their separate conventionalities, ihc 
characters of this poem are <;cca •lonally given a tleportmeni adequate¬ 
ly realistic to indicate ilial their stylization is a result of choice rather 
than incompetence and to make us Wfuider as collabor.itor.s in the 
illusion. The author insists on tl'>e illusion's separate existence from 
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actuality. Chaucer provides a way of using what we thought to be 
our superiority as detached readers to manoeuvre us into a'position 
to see far more than we could be made to see if we were simply 
deceived into total empathy. The fixity and stylization of character 
are quite evidently artificiallzing qualities, and by allowing, or forcing 
the audience to share his awareness of the fact, Chaucer commits it 
simultaneously to the concession that these people—Troilus, Pandarus 
and Criseyde—are basically represntative {just as by similar means he 
leads us to see thas they are partly representative of us), and that their 
conventional fuity will allow them to work out the logic of their 
positions without the chance inconsistencies and non sequiturs of 
actual existence. 

The audience docs not realize it is committing itself to a 
preconceived design, as it smiles with Chaucer over the charm of 
this pageant of illusion in the first three books. As the catastrophe 
closes in, the set jitcrary postrures of these typical characters, will 
also come to typify the fatal individuations of human character. 
They are, as the conventions had demanded, only what they are. 
They have no adaptative resources or flexibility of choice left after 
the decisions which set them into motion at the beginning of the fable. 
It is moreover in tho nature of those initial decisions about love that 
they are irrevocable, granted the limits of human possibility. Indeed 
as critics like Pagne remark. “Because they cannot change, they must 
allow the changing circumstances to redefine integrity as insistent 
blindness (Troilus), worldly wisdom as foolish adaptive evasion of 
issues (Pandarus) and confident, eager attractiveness as self-deceiving 
mereiriciuusness (Criseyde).” 

To explain Criseyde, Chaucer the half-clown of a narrator 
scholar-poet who knew better all the time, is still making excuses for 
the lot, particularly for Criseyde, partly on grounds that they are 
literary types and so wc should not feel two badly and partly on 
grounds th.ii, like us. they did the best they could with what 
they had. 

Because Chaucer who invented all three illusions -of (he narra¬ 
tor and of the immediate audience and of the poem, that lies between 
them—has seen to it that his actual audience is aware of how much 
of Itself is in these illusions, we arc able at last to see that both sets 
of definitions arc true and that each by itself is false. 

Wc should also see. because wc arc kept aware of the poem 
itself that the correlation between the truth and falsity of these 
impressions of the characters is a function of their placement in an 

artistic structure which—as arbitrarily as all created illusions_fixes 

them and then measures them against different eventualities. 

The organic meaning of the poem develops through the different 
perspectives of various characters which are not the only agents i>f 
tragic action or imaginatively real planes of ironic multivalcncc. 
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We shair not explain the ironic ambiguity of these characters by look¬ 
ing for changes or developments in their natures which their Cvnicali- 
ly and stylization will not permit, or by hunting the single Lwcd 
faculty in each to which we can C4jnsistently attribute his personal 
inconsistencies when the flaw in all of them turns out to be their 
limited existence within literary artifices designed to generalize 
aspects of human nature. 

Just as we share the author's knowledge that his poem is a 
possibly useful illusion which can be both true and not true without 
destroying Itself, so wc know that while we experience. Troilus and 
Criseyde and Pandarus as three conventionalized modes of noetic 
representivity. these always carry a variety of potential meanings 
realized only id differing particular applications. ^ 

Troilus and Criseyde is a poem quite apart from other pre-Can¬ 
terbury poerns. Its return to a very conservative mode of narrative is 
Its most obvious distinction. The difference, however, which goes 
farthest toward accounting for its uneque achievement is Chaucer’s 
different exploitation of his and our awareness of limitation and 
uncerUioty in a poetic which he still could not reject. 

all the other works except the Book of the Duchess (which 
seems a little flat without ii) the uncertainty produced at best beauti- 

reduplicating tedium of 
Troilus and Criseyde. although 
allowed to define themselves with a similar irony, the ambiguities of 
poetics become controlled and useful elements in the poeni What 
in other poems rnakes the perception of truth through an seem all 
put impossible, becomes in this poem a means of defining the wavs 

m which we perceive through art, and of involving us along with the 
author in the perception. 


The role of narrator has been much discussed in Chaucer’s 
poetry, but very little mention is made of the role of the audience 
10 It. The kinds of roles Chaucer creates for his narrators almost 
necessarily imply complementary roles for an audience which is 
nearly as much a created fiction within or around the poem as the 
narrator is. We have sometimes been too easily trapped by the ea.se 
and specificity with which Chaucer’s poetry suggests an interested 
aware and sensitive group of immediate respondents, and have 
concluded that Chaucer must have read it aloud before a select court 
Circle and dropped the matter at that. 

Yet the ‘Troilus and Criseyde’ not only expresses certain 
concerns about its own preservation and the durability of language in 
general, extending at least its ambitions for an audience for beyond 
any courtly circle but the manner of the narrator’s self depre¬ 
catory ironies is such that any reader is made -to feel specilicaliv 
included m the audience without exactly realizing that the feeling of 
iQclusioQ IS also an admission of qualities in bimsclf which place him 
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within the range of the poem’s judgments. All the members of the 
audience specified by the poem possess the same few characterisiics, 
but these chiracteristics seem socmehow to fit us all. 

The process begins at the very opening of the poem, as Chaucer 
declares himself no lover, but a servant of the servants of the God of 
love, and possessed of only a secondhand knowledge of love’s 
intricacies. In lines 22-28, the graceful comedy of Chaucer depends 
on a number of things, all of which are going to be very important 
elements in his poem. 

Our amusement with the narrator-author is an amusement of 
superiority, and since the obvious measure of superiority here is 
experience of love, we are drawn into an illusion of belonging to the 
poem’s select audience of lovers. Simultaneously another set ©four 
critical faculties is being amused at watching the device work. The 
Narrator analyzes in neatly compact detail the feelings which he says 
he has never had and docs not know but which we alone (his select 
audience) arc supposed to provide. So we are drawn into a conspiracy 
with the author behind the narrator to maincain his illusion and help 
make his poem work. 

While wc arc permitted or assigned a superiority to him in 
feciine and a partnership n illusion, wc are kept firmly in our place 
with regard to history or fact. Wc—that is. the audience the poem 
defines and draws each individual reader into—do not know the ‘oldc 
storye’. It is the poet wh*» has knowledge of its details, its sources, 
us various treatments by other poets. As we become more and more 
aware of knowledge, we become more and more aware of The exten- 
-.inn ol experience and understanding ; that is. that the meaning of 
this emotional experience is not defined by the ability of us, <»ld 
expcrieticed lovers to recognize ii, or of us sensitive and sophisticated 
readers, to connive at the artifice of its re-enactment. 

The poet-narrator, by his carefully differentiated relationship to 
Itio content of this poem lias a kind of sense of its meaning which wc 
do not have, and if that is so the experience the peom, records must 
have a stgnthcance beyond its own emotional existenec. unless, of 
course, as the poet narrator seein> to suggest at (»iie point the ‘fact’ 
ol hisKiry is iiseli deceptive, the ‘o/J AoArej' contain delusions or lies, 
and Ills own icmarking of them the blind retouching of an imaginary 
prirtraii. 

Wc are not allowed to forget our initial .issent cither, and the 
con'taiu agency of rL-inindcr is the authorial interjection which asks 
us to help 01 U the techniques of illusion by drawing on our superior 
•sentiment.' The further wc develop our sophisticated awareness of 
being above and ^nitside the poem, the more we identify ourselves 
with the lovers it shows us. Since ii is not exactly p issibic to docu¬ 
ment the statement, one must simply .isscrt that one inevitably feels 
personally addressed when Chaucer interrupts himself to ask that 
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something he cannot write be supplied by 'Ye {that) hen wise' or ‘Ye 
that ban ben at the feste’ or ‘Yow that felying ban in loves art’ or 

Thow redere (who) maist thiself ful wel devyne. 

That swich a wo wit kan not diffyne’. 

Since all these requests are for things in the feelings Troilus 
or Criseyde to which the author canni»t penetrate, our knowledge of 
them constitutes an indentitv nf ourselves and them, or at least a 
kinship far closer than the narrator admits to. At the same time that 
other side of us which the poem amuses by ironically revealing its 
own tricks is able to note that the narrator’s sympathies are engaged 
and that, disclaimers, not witlistanding. he d<ics identify, recognize, 
and participate just as we do. 

Indeed our concern for the poem as process, concurrent with our 
surrender to its effects is not merely a function of the self-conscious 
narrator and thus as a way >>t'adding depth of perspective. Butin 
addition it is a device for creating a seif c >nscious audience, and thus 
a way of making the reader's exercise of moral judgment become self* 
discovery. This is because the poem is a real work of art and is 
intrinsically significant. 

Chaucer’s literary technique is an extension of the old rhetorics. 
Summarily speaking the devices comprising-consciousocss of a 
situation in which speaker confronts audience, awareness of an 
element of pretense as necessary to communication in the situation, 
agreement to tolerate specified artifices t » keep the pretense working, 
identification of similarities and differences in speaker’s and audi¬ 
ence’s reactions to a subject, the scarcli for a larger ground of agree¬ 
ment between them (i.e., persuasion! constitute a large part of what 
we mean by the term ‘rheiorical' even when it is used m a limited 
historical sense. 

In all these ways, a pood deal mo'^c than •■imply in the con¬ 
figurations of its style, the 'Tfoihn and Cfiseydf' is a highly rhct-Ti- 
cal poem Ciiaucer’s poem eng iges us m a continuous dialectic with 
the narrator which dclines and locates both p ci and audience. Thai 
is a kind of appeal fr .m cihos which Aristotle’s Rhetoric iies er fore¬ 
saw, and of wfiich no otlier English poet has made such a capital. 

Chaucer transc.itds mere technicalities "f rheioric and weaves 
ceaselessly expanding concentric ironies to corntnurucaie deep 
wisdom born of human limit itions and pr'-Jicameni by the ingenii>us 
manipulati''ll of .vhai may be termed a.s itic conipo-,iic Drani.itic 
technique. 



Troilus and Criseyde—Chaucer’s 
Its Thematic Pattern 


The influence of Boethius—‘The ioflucoce of Boethius’Conjo/a- 

on Chaucer’s philosophy in general, and on the 
iroilus and Cnseyde' in paticular is profound. It is Chaucer’s 
absorption in Boethius that makes his retelling of Boccaccio’s‘II 
/•ilostraio a transformation of romance into tragedy. Chaucer im¬ 
ports into the Italian poem a significantly informing thesis, that is 
moral m nature. Although following in outline and in almost all de¬ 
tail the action of Boccaccio’s poem. Chaucer’s Troilus is so much 

more rich in its essence as to turn those details of (he Italian Docm 
into accidentals. ^ 

'Troilus and Crixeyde' differs from ’ll Filostrato’ for three 
significant reasons ; it has meaningful form; it has comedy in it and it 
has a narrator whose rote is clearly defined. It is the combined force 
ot these three things that make of Chaucer's poein a tragedy* a drama 
of character, a phUosoplncal construct. It is the co*acliun of these 
three that turn the episodic narrition of the love between the courtly 
‘Troilo’ and the sensuous 'Criseida* into a poem about the traosiiori* 
ness of love, about the mutability of joy, about the poignancy of 
human blindness. Each of these things probably came to Chaucer 
from Ills reading of Boethius. 

Chaucer was aware that in his retelling of the Italian story he 
was writing tragedy. He kncsv from his translating of the‘Cowo/a- 

tiun the definition of the form. Boethius gives a definition that is 

clearly a simplification of Aristotle’s ‘Tragcdye is to scyn a dite of a 
pnisperite for a lyme, that endeth in wrccchidnesse’ (Book 11. Prosa 2) 
‘(Jo lilel hok, go. liiel inyn tragedye,’ he writes at the end of Troilus 
praying that it will win for him the grace to write comedy ‘cr that 
hedyc*. Ills talc is n'*t only of one but of three who fall from 'pros- 
perite’ to wrcccliidnesse’. Whal makes his poem tragic in the most 
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complex meaning of the world is not its apt illustration of the dehni- 
Hon of tragedy, not its portrayal of the happiness of Troilus and 
Criseyde, and Pandarus, her uncle and their fall into woe ; it is 
Chaucer s insight into the nature of human blindness, bis awareness 
of the sometimes impenetrable curtain that lies between the known 
and the unknown. Chaucer’s understanding of the complicated inter¬ 
relationships of the human world is encompassed by a view that sees 
the flnite and the infinite, the timeless and the limited. 

The divinely comic philosophy of Boethius, generated Chaucer’s 
tragedy. The poem. Troilus and Criseyde, is the poetical dramatic 
illustration of what the consolation is all about. Chaucer divided and 
reassembled the nine Camos of Boccacio's book into five books, even 
as the consolation is divided. Tlic Bocthian and common medieval 
personification of circumstances in the image of fortune and her 
wheel gave him a way of working out the tragedy that enriches the 
meaning of the tragedy itself. 

The poem in its five books is not only an exemplum of the 
moving wheel i>f Fortune, it is the wheel itself. Inevitably, the icono 
graphical presentations of the concept come to mind as one reviews 
story, bo«)k by book. Troilus in book I, is first in false liappiness 
because he thinks he is safe from the woes of love, then he is plunged 
into sorrow when he falls in love with Criseyde, because he assumes 
his love must go unrequited. The wheel begins thus with its figured 
hero at the bottom »>f the turn. In Book 11. because Pandarus goes 
to work to win Criseyde for his friend, the wheel begins to mount. 
It IS (he attainment of Criseyde that wtM signify the attainmeot of 
joy and ‘prosperiie’ even as the gold and silver chalices in the hand 
of the iconographical hero mean the winning of earthly and spititual 
happiness. In Book 111, the wheel has brought its charge to the top, 
to a joy and an ecstasy that has the illusion of enduring eternally. 
In the fourth book, the wheel begins its descending turn. Ironically, 
each move that had the mounting turn possible proves to be res¬ 
ponsible for the falling turn. 

In the fifth book Troilus is thrown from the wheel, his joy 

turned to woe, his ‘wrccchidncsse’ ended only by death. The solemn 

words of Fortune that philosophy quotes to the suffering Boethius 

ring in our ears. ‘I tome the whirlynge wheel with the turnynge 

^ercle ; I am glad to chaungen the lowesie to the heye>te. and the 

neyeste to the lowesie* (Book 11, Prosa, 2. 51 •. The effect of Cnauccr’s 

use of the figure of Fortune in liis structuring of the story is most 
important. 

Chaucer is deeply indebted to Boethius in his conception »if 
onune. Ff>rtune is not m Chaucer’s mind synonymtjus with Kate 
th' Troilus’s mind though he sees at moments to 

nink of himself as victimized by her. To both the poet and his hero, 
oriunc is but a way of personifying change or mutability, alterati«jn 
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and the process of ceasing to be, as 
Book IV IS dedicated to her, and 
concern of the book. 


well as the process of becoming, 
the recounting of change is the 


signiheant moments of the first 

TroHnf*hat the tums of the wheel that raised 
1 roilus to his great joy are the same turns that bring him to woe, as 

It each spoke that move his figure upwards was the same spoke that 
moved him downsvards. 


T , reference in ^Troilus and Criseyde * 

Troilus from the very beginning of his love for Criseydc feels himself 
destined to woe. 


‘O thow woful Troilus, God wolde 

Sith thow most loveo through Ihi destince 

That thow beset were on swich oon that sholde 

Know ul thi wo. al lakkede hir pitce.’ {I, 519-22) 

He liments, bewildered by the suddenness of his love fora 
woman he h.is seen but once and cannot really hope to see again on 
any intimate terms. It is the question of the nature of destiny of 
how much man is predistined that occupies his thoughts in Book IV 
as he seck> the .oliiud.-of the temple in his grief over the imminent 
loss of ( riseyde. 

w His soliloquy extracted almost verbatim from Boethius (Book 
y, Prosa 3) reveals that in the weighing of the answers to the question 

he can only resign himself to the conclusion that he is the victim 
ot bate : 


'For al that comlh. comth by necessitee 

Thus to ben lorn, it is my destinee'. (IV, 958-.‘5‘)) 

The joy and sorrow of Troilus are indeed predestined. Chaucer 
cxpliciley states within ihe first fifty five lines his own awareness of the 
sadness of the tragedy leading him to make plea for compassionate 
understanding especially from all those who love. The question is 
why IS Troilus to he uniiappy ? Why does Criscyde ‘false him’ ? 
What IS contained in the concept of Fate ? The poem asks these 
ques'ions in the manner of Boethius, sometimes in the person of 
Tmilus, sometimes in the words of Criseydc, sometimes in the action 
of Pandarus, sometimes by means of the shifting course of the war 
between Greeks and the Trojans, Thus, in almost every one of its 
aspects it dramatizes the question Boethius puts to philosophy ‘why 
sulhesiow that slydynge Fortune turneth so grete enterchauencnyces 
of thynges—?’ (Book !. Prosa 4) 

By its total construct, it suggests the Boethian answers. Men 
get what they deserve, the good arc rewarded, the wicked punished, 
though in ways n -i clear to the eyes of men who see only in part or 
dimly what (heir mortality condemns them to see. Only God, whose 
gaze lakes in all human action irrespective of time or place, sees this 
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IS so : ‘Ryght so as Ye seen some thynges in this temporal present rys/it 
to seeth God alle thinges by hisleterne present' (V, Prosa 6) OdIv the 
pocl Chaucer and Ihc reader can see that Troilus and Criseyde and 
Pandarus, though acting ‘for ihe besie’ act out of the part knowledge 
out of misunderstanding, out of human blindness. Chaucer talks about 
blynde world, blynd er tencioun' early in the poem. Each character 
gets, alas, 'what he deserves' although Troilus cannot sec this when 
toward tbc cod io 6Dal despair he cries : 

‘But trewly Criseyde sweet may. 

Whom I have ay with al my might yserved. 

That ye thus doon, I have it not deserved’ 

^ , (V. 1720.1722). 

For what he deserves he has from the beginning knowingly 
elected to move toward. 


Though Chaucer and Boccaccio, history and circumstance, con- 
spire to form the Destiny of the lovers, the characters of Troilus and 
Oiscydc and of Pandarus freely choose to fulfil that destiny Thus 
Troilus and Criseyde' becomes the first great secular and human 
tragedy of Chiueena'i formulation which anticipates the more 

Shakespeare It U'simple necessity'people 
act like human beings for‘tt byhoveth by necessity that alle men ben 
mortal or didly . It is ‘condiiiovjt necessity' that men act in (V. 

Prosa 6 ) ways their particular circumstances and nature make 
tbem act. ^ 


■ A- elucidate the thematic-paltern in detail and isolate the 

r woven in the texture to understand the relative 

valencies of the elements and how they work in fusion. Chaucer’s 
philosophy, largely Boetbian transforms both‘Ethos’and ‘Muihos’ 
from which emerges the syncopic conception of character dynamism 

balancing the fatality and tragic necessity of the classical tragedy. 

• . 1 , striking chiractcrisiic of the condition of being mort il 

IS the limitation of visum. Man in his darkened state may not 7n h ‘s 

subtile knyttynucs oj thinges ’ 

Things can be knovn only according to the nature uf ihc knower. 

, 'All thit ever is iknowc, it is rather comprehended and kno.vnen 

but after the facuUc (that is to 
P®'*'®*' and the nature) of hem that known (V. Pro-a 4 > [ he 

STf propels and deurm.ocs the very 

apenf« Ihe characters act as catalytic 

agents modif^ying the course of tragic action But they were them- 

nhikJ onif ^ radiating the peculiar ..rcntiition of Chaucer’s tragic 
philo,ophy. I here is greater incxorablencss in the Chaucerian brand 
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of tragedy where inevitability appears to be the result of deductive 
reasoning from well deOned and mutually exclusive alternatives. 
Shakespeare is more inductive and bis tragic error becomes more 
extraneous and cjntiogent upon the developing and interacting facets 
of character in action. 

Troilus of Chaucer can see only in the terms of what be wants 
and what he thinks Criseyde desires. His love for her while ennobled 
by the imaginative consideration for her welfare, blinds him to (he 
threat to happiness inherent in her nt'Cd for the preservation of 
honour at any cost, and stifles effectively the voice of practical. 
Common sense that warns him, in the midst of her confident promises 
to return, tliai the danger exists. Mis solicitations with her to run 
away with him in defiance of ihe decree of the Trojan parliament 
c^^ine t "0 late to have any effect, and have about ibem a hopelessness 
even at the monicnl ul imerancc. That be has been blind he is awrae 
at the boginnipg of Book V. Accompanying Criseyde to the gate 
of Troy, 

*So wo-bigon, al wolde he naught hym pleyne, 

That on i is horse unneihc he 'at for peyne*. 

He has a moment ol tragic insight that belies his later complaint 
that he has not deserved what has happened to him— 

I or ire he quook, so gan his heitc gcawe, 

Whan Diomede on Iutsc gan him dresse. 

And seyde to bymsetf this like sawe, 

•Allas !’ quod he ‘thus foul a wrecchejnesse. 

Why suffre ich it, whi ml icli it redresse ? 

Were it not bet atones for l«> dye 
1 lian cvcrc more in laiigour thus to dryc ? 

Whi nyl I make at (*nes ricli and pore 
To have inough to i'oone, ir that she go ? 

Why nyl I bringc al 1 roic upon a rorc ? 

\Shi n>i I ken this Diomede abo ? 

Wliy nyl I rather with a man or two 
btcle liir a«ay ? Why wol I this endure ? 

Win nyl I helpcn to niyn awen cui^e T 

tv. 36 49) 

Ch.iuccr like philosophy, has the answer, an answer Iha! 
■J r-)ilus cannot have beciusc his vision is one that c^piiot embrace tlic 
whole of the poem, nor comprehend the self. 

■But why he noldc don so fcl, a dede. 

That shall I scyn, and whi him liste it sp.ire : 

He haddc in herte alweyes a manerc drede. 

Lest that Criseyde. in rumour of (his fare, 

Sholdc han been slayn : lo, (his was al his care. 
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And ellis. certeyn. as I scyde yore, 

He badde it don, withoutco, wordes more' 

(V. 50-56) 

Criseyde too. is blind, blind to herself, blind to the 
nature of reality. Ironically, she thinks of herself as wise as cautiou> 
as practical and as circumspect. This gives her a self assurances! 
hmiling as to deaden her powers of iinaginati -n. She is unable to 
imagine possibility or to predict probability in her concentrated and 
intent participation in the moment and this she recognizes at the 
end. though she is still the same Criseyde in spite of the hard-w.m 
self knowledge. Her moment of tragic insight is the most poignant 
in the poem since it comes to her in terms that reOcct the candor she 
has shown all along. 


•Ful rewfully she looked upon Troie, 

Biheld the toures heigh and ek the halles : 

‘Alas’ ! c|uod she ‘ih; plesancc and the joic, 

The which that now l\ torned into gallc is. 

Hive ich had ofte withinne tho yonder walks ! 

O Troilus. whdi dostow now ? She scyde. 

‘Lord ! whether thou Yet. ihenkc upon Criseyde ? 
'Allas ! 1 ne haddc trowed on your loore 
And went with yow as ye me fedde cr this ! 

Than hadde I now not seked half so sore. 

Who myghte have seyd ihjt 1 hadd.* donamys 
To stele awey with swich on as he ys ? 

Hut at to late comih the letuarie. 

Whan men the cors unto the grave carie. 

‘To late is now to speke of that materc ; 

Prudence, alias oon of thyne eyen thre 
Me lakked alwey, er that I come here ! 

On lyme ypas<.ed wel remembered me, 

And present tyme ek C'>ude I wcl rise. 

But future lyme, cr. I was in the snare, 

Woude I not sen ; that c.iusctli now my care’ 




This resignation so quietly aiuineJ mike> it in evitable that she 
will put up little resistance to the appr.-ach of Oi .iiiedc uttered b fore 

ironically too 

. I andarus, too, is blind, blind tu the true nature ol the love he 
rings to consummation with all his joyous n> tchin itions. His mo- 
IT.c ' 'nsighi comes when .iware at Iasi, not so much ..f the false- 
ness ol his niece as of the p.mi fell by Troilu-, he is for onec unable 
to utter a word, uuiil at the laste tiius lie spuk and scyde, 

My brother dccr. I m.»y do ihe nam re 
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What sholde I seyeo ? I hate Y wys, Cryseyde, 

And, God wool, I wol hate hire ever more !’ 

(V. 1730-33) 

However m n-commeodable his morality has been he has acted 
for the best •. 

‘Havyng unto myn honour nc my restc 
Right no reward. 1 dide al that the lesle. 

‘If I dide ought that myghle liken the, 

It IS me lief, and of this tres ’un now, 

God wool that it a sorwc is unto me ! 

And drcdeles, for heries cse of Vow, 

Right favn 1 wolde amende it, wiste 1 how 
And fro this world, almyghiy God I preye, 

Delivere h«re soon ! 1 kan nomore seye’ 

(V. 1735-43) 

‘Swich is Ibis world, whoso it kan by holde* says 
Chaucer. ‘In eache estate is litel hertes. restc ; 

God Icvc us for to lake it for the beste 1’ 

(V. 1748-50) 

The mortal condition that makes the blindness of men inevitable, 
combines with the fact of change—a Chaucerian rendering of the 
Bicthian wheel of Furtunc to diversify the pattern of Chaucer's tragic 
philosophy. It makes the tragic pattern intensely organic and 
aggravates the inner harmony of the ambivalent bi-polarity of the 
Chaucerian tragedy. It is not the sad fact of Criseyde’s faithlessness 
nor Troilus’realization of his own blindness that creates the parti¬ 
cular emotional quality of the tragedy of '7'rollus and Criseyde.' It 
is the degree of the happiness and joy, of longing and subsequent 
'htysse' that measures out the quality of il>c tragic intensity of the 
poem Willi a kind of inexorable Justice. Chaucer makes it fell that 
his protagonists shall suffer pain exactly to the degree they had joy. 
Chaucct’s tragedy becomes more comprehensisely poignant and 
Linoticnally intense because it seems to fuse tragedy with comedy, 
riic tragic cm< f.on created by the poem is great because the joy has 
been greatly realized. It is comedy in the figure ol Pandarus that 
accounts for much of the tragic effect of Chaucer's, p cm. The robust 
and exuberant presence <>f Pandarus ttansforms so movingly the 
romance of Boccaccio. Pandarus is the agent of fortune and his 
machinations stir the discordant note of comic hdruiouy that is 
ultimately subsumed in the deep strains of soul stirring tragedy. 

Chaucer’s Philosophy Aoimatiog the Core of Character 

Fortune is the woe of Troilus for his fortune is Criseyde—‘sly- 
dyngc of courage’Criseyde is mutability. After her lamentation al 
yielding to DiVmet/t’slie concludes 'Al shal passe, and thus take I tny 
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love' The comic joy lhat Criscyde provides Troilus ia the beginning 
is full of aching pulsations and dizzy raptures. This comedy is full of 
subtle irtmies which serve to intensify the final Catastrophe. Cri'cyde's 
decision to grant Troilus her love, if not her body is a hard-won 
decision. Her conflict, so movingly detailed in the scene, where 
alone in her room, she weighs the threats against the joys inherent 
in love, is in miniature an cxemplum of Chaucer’s understanding of 
the Boetbian definition of the nature of Destiny and Free Will, for she 
not only does what destiny has decreed, but what her nature makes 
it inevitable for her to do. ‘Fortune ne schol nevere makeJ forcyn 
fro the’ <Bk. II. prosa 5)-‘Ther is liberie of fre wil, Nc ther ne 
was nevere no nature of reason that it ne badde libcrte of fre wel’ 

Philosophy points out : 

‘For everything that may naturely usen resoun, it hath doom 
by which it discerneth and demeth everything : thanne knoweth it by 
itself thingcs that ben to fleen and ihinges that ben to dcsiren. And 
ihilke thing that any wight demeth to ben desiren that axctb or 
d;sirclh he and tleeih thilke thing that he troweth to fleen’(Book 
V - prosa) 

She is not determined by the war, nor by the desertion of Calk- 
as. n >rby the luslfulness of her body, nor by the attraction of 
Troilus to yield to what Destiny has already ordained for her. All 
these operate in close conjunction with inextricable complexity so 
that when the condilioos are made right for her, as they are so 
painstakingly by Pandarus, she can do nothing else but carry out 
what has ^en determined for her. 

The acme of comic j ibilation cleverly managed by Pandarus. 
the agent of D*stioy only serves to reveal its ambivalenty poignant 
character to Troilus. Criseyde concludes *trewly for ought 1 kan 
espie. Ther is no verray weele in this world heere. Lines 833*836 only 
coraborate what is said in the lines 813 to 826 of the same book. 
To know happiness is transitory is to mitigate the happiness and 
to realize that one must lose all joy is to make the joy one has 
worth fuUite. 

Chaucer’s Philosophy extends the range of Tragedy and comedy 
yet retains the complexity of character. 

Book IV and V have with the cxceptio.T of the last stanzas of 
the last book, nothing of joy in them. Unliappiness. the pain of 
separation, the suffering of loneliness and the despairing reahzition 
that he has been giUed fill Troilus. who becomes now the focus of 

interest. 

Criscyde’s mutability, her role as the figure of change, does not 
deny her reality as a person, nor erase the joy that had been, nor 
ignore the ugliness of her betrayal. She believes in the illusion that 
Fortune can be made to be kind by sheer force ol will. It is 'for the 
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bestc ‘that she will not defy the decree that sends her to her father 
among the Greeks : ‘it is for the best* that she urges compliance with 
Fate, becoming even cheerful as she persuades Troilus to believe in 
her powers of managing future 'Er dayes ten’ she promises’ ‘I sbal 
been heerc and ireweltche, as writen wel I fynde’ says Chaucer ! 

‘That al this thyng was seyd of good entente 
And that hire hereto trewe was and kynde 
Towardes hym, and spok right as she mente 
And that she starf for wo neigh, when she wente 
And was in purpos evere to be trewe 
Thus writen they that of hire werkes knewe’ 

(IV. 1415-1421). 

When she is frank to admit that she has lacked the third eye 
of Prudence’ and that it is ‘too late’ now to undo what has already 
been done, she is still the old Criscyde. 

“But natbcles, bily de what bityde^ 

I shal to morwc at nyght, by esl or west. 

Out of this oosl stale on sotn, manere syde. 

And gon with Troilus where as hym lest. 

This purpose wol I holde, and this is best. 

No fors of wikked toriges janglcrie 
For ever on love han wrecches had envyc’. 

(V. 750-756) 

With almost exalted resolution to call ‘felicite’ her ‘suflisaunce’ 
she concludes— 

•Withouten any wordcs mo 

To Troie I wole' Chaucer remarks 

‘But God it wol er fully monlhcs two, 

She was ful ferfrothat entencioun.’ 

(V. 766-67) 

Criseyde is Troilus’ woe as much as she is his j sy. She is his 
fortune, and Fortune is his‘fo*. Thus she is a significant aspect of 
the Human conditton, as Boethius had made clear, and as Chaucer’s 
own Baladc ‘Fortune’ concludes : 

‘La rcNpouncc de Ff>i(unc contre Ic Plelntif. 

Thou pinchest at my mutabilitec 
l‘(;f I thee lento a drops of my rlchesse 
And now me lyketh to withdraw me. 

Why sholdes(<iw m. realtcc oppresse ? 

The sec may ebbe, and flowen more or Icsse 
The wclktic hath might tt» vhync, rcyne or hayle. 

Bight so mol I kyihen my brotclnesse 
In general, this, reutc may not fayle. 

•Lo, th’cxcuci'in ot the inajesiec 
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That al purveyeth of his right wys^sse 
That same thing, ‘Fortune’ clepen Ye, 
Ye blinde besics ful of lewednesse ! 

The hevene hath propjrie of sikernesse, 
This world hath ever resides travaylc. 
Thy laste day is ende of myn intrcsse. 
In general, this rule may not faylc. 


(57-72) 


Criseyde, as the embodiment of Troilus worMy joy is subject 
to change and is change itself. She is that which is the necessary con¬ 
dition of the (mortal state. The philosophy of Chaucer directs the 
entire sentience of Criseyde inaction. It enlarges the domains of 
the tragic and comic genere and saves the poem from degenerating 
into unrelenting tragedy. The poem does not consist of “elodfamalic 
pathos ; Nor is it just an exeroplum for Uie as^rtion that women 
are fickle’ as ?// filosirato' had concluded. To the woraedy of Pandatus 
lo the elaboration of the chiracter of Ciiseyde, to the formal shaping 
of the ibeme of mutability, Chaucer added the comedy of onclusion 
and his addition has been as much a matter for controversy among 
critics as the question of Criseyde’s betrayal. 

The vision of Troilus in the ‘cighlhc sperc’ laughing 'ut the 
>'l hem that wepten for his deth so fastc condenining 


•Al oure werk that folowelh so 
The blyndc lust, the which that may not laste’ 
seems lo many readers to be an uncomfortable trivializing of the 
agony that has gone before. Or it seems to destroy in some way me 
tragic seriousness of ihe whole poem. 

Aciuilly such a criticism is beside the mark as it misunder¬ 
stands the tragic profundity of Chaucer. 

Chaucer assumes the role of comment ator in the fifth book. In 
words that remind us of Pliilosophy’s Consolations to Boethius 
Chaucer offers his consolations. 


‘Swich is this world whoso it km byholdc. In cacli cstat is 
lis'.cl heries rcste. • I'rdilus’ ‘g >‘»si’ released from th ^ pain of tragedy 
removed in death from sutfciing, from bhiidness ot morial visii'ii, secs 
from his perspective the course of itis hie sub specie uclcrnitaHs. Tins 
is the perspective comedy usu illy gives, and oui ol congest tberph>re, 
this ending seems ‘comic’. Bui tn relation to the wnole poem it 
undcrsciresihe intensity <»fthe tragedy, thi nicer so iie'inie> vlcl»• 
berately confuses the two perspectives and unites the spiritual llic 
transcendental vision with the gro^s moriil even in the human drama 
itself. The subtle irony appearing i'» muUitaccicd form and in various 
shapes of diffcrenily motivating agents, hc■lghlen^ even more the 
sulTcring entanglement of the individual vliaractcis who'^e lives have 
lacked wibdom and perspective. 
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AM the ways in which transitoriness and mutabilitv reveal 
themselves, in betrayal of trust, in blindness in assumption and ore 
sumption in the inevitable movement of life from woe to ioy as well 
as from joy to woe. have been the concern of the poem To Chaucer 
the fact that Eternity and the infinite are quite other in their un^ 
changing stability does not dirainhh the particular Reality of the 
Human condition. Troilus looked down upon this litel snot of 
erthe, ^ 

‘That with the se 

Embraced is, and fully gan despise 

This wrecched world, and held al vanite 

To respect of the pleyn fclicite 

That is in hevene above, and at the laste 

There he was slayn, bis lokyng down he caste ; 

(V. 1815-20) 

With the particularizing of his gaze, we turn our eyes to focus 
in retrospect upon the story that has just been told. It is no more a 
story that criticizes the morality of the kind of love it portrays than 
Othello is directed toward condemning marriages between persons of 
different races. The story describes a profoundly moving rclatioDship 
between the two lovers in a world where nothing ‘may laste’ neither 
love, nor honor, nor life itself. {Refer lines, 1828-34 Book V) 

Chaucer directs his final words, disparaging not the fact of love 
but reminding them of (he mutability of it, the sweetest of relation- 
ships and thus the best symbol of life’s transitory joy ‘Thvnketh 
al nys but a fare. ^ 

This world that passeih soooc as flowres faire. One thing only is 

unchangeable and that is God's love which in its definition is ‘eterne* 
and Stable. 

“And loveth, the which (hat right for love 
Upon a crois, ourc soules for to beye 
first stars and roos, and sit in hevene above 
For he nyl falsen no wight, dar 1 seye. 

That wol his herte al holly on him leyc, 

And syn he best to love is, and most meke 
What nedeth feyned loves for to seke” 

(V. 1842-48) 

Similar thing was attempted by Chaucer \n Parliament of 
I-owh' although less successfully. 

Troilus and Criseyde is a poem about betrayal with in betrayal 
encompassing the war caused by the wrongful confinement of Helen 
the betrayal of Troy by Calkas, the exchange of Criseyde for the 
(Mitor to be Antenor, and the final falsing of Troilus ends by 
directing our eyes to God. 'IPho nyl falsen no wight', who restores 
order to all disorder. It ends, in short by affirming the consolation 
given by Philosophy that man, ‘envy rouncJ and closed withynne the 
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Ieest« prykke of thilke prykke’ the world, suffers in space and in time 
but hods in the end that ‘alU Fortune is good'. By it ‘false joy' is 
indeed proved false and true joy true. 

“and God, byholdere and forwyter of alle thinges dwelleth 
above, and the present eternite of his sighte rennethe alwey 
with the diverse qualite of our dedes dispensynge and ordeynge 
medes to goode men, and tormeotz to wikklde men* (Book V, 
Prosa 6). 

Troilus and Criseyde is a poem where the narrator describes, 
sums up and frequently interprets. This is also a poem where 
Chaucer's persistent yearning for an adequate ‘objective—Correlative 
and the aesthetic from results in the innovation of a new form of 
literary gencre where Drama, Novel and Tragedy and Comedy—all 
are inextricably blended on a higher plane. 


10 


The Moral of the Poem and the 
Philosophy of Chaucer 


Even a cursory glance at ihc ‘Troilus and Criseyde' would disprove 
the Annoldlan contention thal Chaucer lacked ‘high seriousness*. It 
would be idle to pretend, however, that chaucer’s mind moved easily 
or constantly in the mostdiflicult and complicated spheres of thought 
and speculation. Chaucer’s philosophy springs from the necessity of 
the particular literary form ; it is immanent in the work and emerges 
from the coordinated logic of the human characters involved in the 
action. 

Ix>oVing back we can see how formidable was the task which 
Chaucer had set himjelf. His purpose was not only to tell a story 
which had its roots in a convention of courtly love which had but 
little reality for most of his audience, but also to deal with his mate¬ 
rial in such a way that the innermost feelings of the chief characters 
would be revealed. Prof. G S. Lewi, has suincicntly sh.«wn that as 
the post of courtly love Chaucer is concerned with both the ^mirthe and 
t/oerr/ne’of the code. At times, therefore when some point of doc¬ 
trine Is being discussed we feel a certain tedium, since it is matter 
more suited to the medieval than to the modern mind. Pandaru> 
elaboration of the commandments of love or Troilus soliloquy on 
predotin ition miv bee >mc boring but they reveal simultaneously the 
pariicular orientation of mind which establishes the logic ol the 

situation. , 

Chaucer’s characters do not very much react upon one another 

or mould the course of the dramatic action but their deliberations, 
agile machinations and prolonged psychological musings reveal the 
systematic working of their minds from their different stand-punts. 
At last they roaliZwMhii their actions prove of little value and their 
coDtrivarcc recoils ironically on their motivations. Thus Pandarus 
expresses : 
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*My brother deer, I may do the nomore. 

What sbalde I seyo ? I hate, Ywys Criseyde 
And, God woot, I wol hate hire evermore.’ 

Chaucer is a groat poet and he realizes the beauty of bumaa as* 
pirations and mativations which arc bora to suffer frustration. In 
Criseyde this half Conscious realization of the mutability of things 
takes a mysterious ioflection. She can not do what she feels and she 
can not be propelled to feet in the manner she will have to act. She 
has intuition none the less that all is not right with her and that every 
body who comes in her contact is bound to be ruined. She asserts 
in tone of deep personal anguish. 

‘O God ! quod’ she* so worldly selynesse. 

Which clerkes callen fals felicitee, 

Ymedied is with many a bitternesse ! 

*FuI aogwissous than is, God woot/ quod she 
Condiciouo of veyn prosperitee; 

For either joyes cornea nought Y-fere, 

Or elles no wight hath hem alwey here. 

O brotcl wele of mannes jjic unstable ! 

With what wight so ihow be or how thow pleye. 

Either he woot that ihoA*. joic, art mutable. 

Or wool it nought; it moot bwcn on of turye 
Now if we woot it nought, how may he seye 
That he hath verray joie and selynesse. 

That is of ignoraunce ay in derknesse ? (Bk. 111—813*826) 

with a kind uf inexorable justice Chaucer makes it feel that 
bis protagonists shall suffer pain exactly to the degree they have had 
joy. The logic of chivalrous love adumbrates for Chaucer the deter* 
minants of tragic form, where the agents work in half conscious 
stale propelled by irrational ; yet sometimes consciously reasoned 
motivations. The ethics of romantic and courtly love promising to 
be sweet and pulsating is insufficient for ultimate human happiness. 
If ihis becomes clear from the poem ofClnucer, it is because his 
structural formulation allows us a perception from vicarious per>pec- 
tive in which the readers are involved and yet detached. 

Chaucer’s poem is not a heroic tragedy or a classical tragedy or 
even a real tragedy as Profess »r Lewis contends. It is because 
Chaucer did not intend to crcjte real tragedy. Chaucer wants to 
justify that the pr^itagonisl deserves what he suffers in this world for 
the nature of worldly felicity is ambivalence. Mutability is the law 
of every thing mundane. Suffering and happiness are different aspects 
of the sami earthly reality which becomes clear if one were to have 
a Comprehensive view from multifaceted perspective. 

The end of Troilus is the great example in English literature 
of pathos pure and unrelieved. C;haucer jparcs us n<» detail of the 
prolonged and sickening process lo despair ; every fluctuation of 
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gnawing h-'^pc, every pitiful <;ublcrfyge of the fljllering imagination, is 
held up to our eyes without mercy. Chaucer’s Troilus, in moments 
of iaspiratioD thinks he could have averled the tragedy heroically hut 
he soon realizes that Criseyde being his 'Fortune’ he could not have 
done so. 

But why be nolde don so fel a dede. 

That shal I seyn, and whihym lisle it spare ; 

He hadde in hette alweyes a mmere drede, 

Lest that Criseyde, in rumour of this fare, 

Sholde. ban been slayn : I lo, this was al his care. 

And Ellis, Certeyn, asscyde yore. 

Me hadde. it don withouten wordes m re.’ 

The tragic necessity of Chaucer is not in the action of the 
characters nor in their motivations, deliberations or emotions. It 
is in the conjunction of earthly relations and substances that they are 
tragic and comic both. The responsibility of the action c.in not be 
fixed on the agents b-.cause they act in ignorance rather blindness. 

The philo.sophy entsvined in the rhetoric of Chaucer is ex¬ 
pressed in such a way as to produce those almost endlessly expan¬ 
ding concentric ironies \' hich cons'iiutc Chaucer’s way of reconciling 
human wisdom with human limiiiaiion. The whole poem becomes 
an image of the condiiions of moral knowledge. 

The talc of courtly romance is metamorphosed into an 
exemplum containing Chauccriin consolations. Chaucer rings .a 
paradox from the situation, lie justifies the tale of cuuitly love m 
Uie light of medieval cliri^hanity. this subtle admixture and what 
may be termed as latent allegorical multivalenco becomes suddenly 
explicit and is asserted by the poet narrator who becomes now the 
commentator of the whole scene. 

In the words that remind us of Philosophy’s to ethius he 
otfers his consolations : 

“Swich is this w«)rld. whoso it kan by holde 
In each estate is liicl hcries rcsie.” 

He says allirming his total intention. 

Chaucer sounds depths seldom fallii>med by him for in some 

of the most moving verscs he ever wrote ho implores‘Younge 
freshe folkcs’ to lorn from worldly vanity i«» the love of Christ and 
to abandon earthly love for heavenly love. Although he has lavished 
so much care and skill on his poem depicting the erotic code in 
action he is not deceived by its meretricious attractions. The over 
whelming passion of the lovers and their adherence to the courtly 
codes arc shown for what they arc when compared with the love of 

Christ. 

“Upon a crois, our soules for to beye 

First st.irlT. and roos, and sit in hevene above.” 
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From the ‘eighth sphere* TroUus looked down and laughed at 
those weeping for his death and condemoed men’s ways 
WlowTbe-Windc lust that which that may nat tragedy o 

•Sr ond Criseyde- is ‘a dilee of o prosperUee for a tyme that 

^ndeth in \vr€cch€dftess€^' ± c • 

Chaucer from the first knew that ‘evere the latter code of joye 
i, wo^ aad'cmpITasizes again and “gain the evanescent natu e of 
IS woe He docs not deny—rather he extols—the dchgnt 

M?fhlv ^‘feliciie-’ bathe realizes that there are more importaol 

u attitude of mind that he first set to 

work to transform Boccaccio’s comparatively slender story 
worK to Iran wnrk which would pay homage to worldly 

Tasu^L but at the same time would s e them in their right perspee- 

live when viewed sub specie aclermiaiis. 

pJs^ective"* A^^hf wajfin "'which ‘urns‘lto7iifss'/n^ mm 

as well as from j >y to woe. hive becu the concern of the poem. 

To Chaucer the fact that Eternity, and the Infinite arc quUe 
otherTn theh un’ehanging s.ab.hty does no, dimmish thj Patf-lar 
Reality of the Human condition. I roi!u<, wc arc to d, 

upm -this litcl spot of crthc.’ 

• •_tlui w ith the se 

Embraced is, and fully gan despise 

This v.recclied world, and beheld al vainice 

To respect t'f the plc>n tctictlce 

That is in hevcnc above ; and at the laste, 

I hcr he was slayn his loWyng down j 5 ,,g 20 ) 

Will, the p..r,icul,.ri/;nB ,f his ga.e. wc too 

focus in retiospca upon the st- ry that '?‘tovc Jt Lp 

more a slory ihal cnucizc> Oie mor jhly o marriaae between 

trays ,han Orhclh. ,s directed mo^^^ 

=shlp n'’oth.ng -may lastC. 

neither love, nor honour, nor life iistf. 

Chaucer adds that r.nclhing only is unchangeable and lhat is 
God’s love which in its defimii'.n is ‘cterne an<l stable 

‘And lovctli him the which that right for love 
Upon a cros, our soules for to beye. 

First starf and roos. and sit m hevcnc above . 
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For he nyl falsen no wight, dar I seye 
That wol his herte ai hoolly on him leye, 
And syn he best to love is, and most meke. 
What nedeth fcyned loves for to scke 7 


T-u. , u- , 1842-48) 

ioe reTSlil ry had atfempicd wilhsome what unsatisfy- 

tn Tlie Par!,ainem of Fowls—\o place the action of the 
dream with m the perspective of Infinity—he here decs effectively We 
nnrJ'l."°H worried oyer the fact that the ^Troilus and Criseyde' is 
not a good tragedy. This was not Chaucer’s Intention or his organic 
purpose The poem ends by affirming the consolation given by 

ro^ohcr‘^*’^H donnes the garb of a phito^ 

S' ^ ‘envyrouned and closed withynne the 

^ thilke prykke* the world, suffers in space and in time 

but finds in the end that ’alle Fortune is good’ by it ‘false joy’is 

Boethius 


II 'k byholdcre and for W yterc of alle thinges, duc- 

lleth above, and the present eleroite of his sighte renoeth alwey with 
diverge q^jalitc of our dedes, dispensyoge and ordeynynge medcs to 
gode men and tormsniz to wikkide men.’ (Book V. Prosa 6) 



TEXT AND PARAPHRASE 

TO 

TROILUS AND CRISEYDE 


BOOK I 

PROEM 

1 

Tile DOU8LB sorrow of Troitus (o (elleo, 

That was the King Priamus’ son of Troye, 

In loving how his avenlures fellcn 
Fro woe to well, and after out of joye. 

My purpose is ere that I parte froye. 
Thesiphone, thou help me for l’ endyte 
This wofiil verse, that weepen as I wryte 

2 

To thee clepe I, thou goddess of torment. 
Thou cruel Fury sorrowing e’er io peyne : 
Help me that am ihe sorrowful instrument 
That heipcth lovers (as I can) to pleyne. 

For well sit it, the soothe for to scyoe, 

A woful wight to have a dreary fere. 

And to a sorrowful talc a sorry chere. 

3 

I'or I, that god of fvove's scrvaunls serve, 

Ne dare to Love, for myn unlykeliocssc, 
Pfcycn for speed, al sholde I therefore stcr^c. 
So far am I fro his help in darknesso. 

But nathclccs, if this may doon gladnesse 
Io any lover, and his cause avayle. 

Have he my thank, and this be my travaylc. 

4 

But, ye lover-i, tlial bathen iu gladncsse. 

If any drop of pity in yow be, 

Remcmbrcth yow on passed hcavinesse 
That yc have felt, and on th’ advershcc 
Of other folk ; and tliinkelh how tliat ye 
Have felt that l.'Jve durstc yow disphaso. 

Or ye hive w >n him with too great an ease. 

2 



BOOK 1 

PARAPHRASE 


1 

My purpose before leaving you is lo recoun, the double 
sorrow in Le experienced by Troilus, son of K.ng Pr.am of 
Troy, and how in his adventures he passed from woe to hap^ 
piness and afterwards to woe agatn. You T.s.phone telp 
me to compose these woeful verses that weep even as I write 

ihem. 

2 


\ call upon you, cruel Fury, goddess of lorment, sor- 
rowing over in pain, to aid me, a sorrowful instrument who 
helps lovers lo bewail as best as I can. For il is fitting, to tell 
the truth, that a sad person have a dre.iry comrade, and (hat a 
sad tale have a dreary lone. 


3 

1 who serve the servants of love, dare not, because of 
my unsuitability, beg success from Love. So far am »n 

darkness from his help that I would di: in such a v.un ettort 

Nevertheless, if my poem brings gladness to any lover an 
helps his cause he may have my thanks and mine will be t ts 
labour (of artistic creation). 

4 

But you lovers who bathe in happiness, if there is any 
drop of pity in you. recall the past melancholy experience of 
yours and other persons, difficulties and remember how you 
have fell Love’s displeasure. Otherwise you won him over too 

easily. 

S 


3 
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5 

And preyeth for them that ben in the case 
Of Troilus. as ye may after heare. 

That Love them bring in heaven to solace ; 

And eke for me preyth to God so deare. 

That I have might to show in some manere 
Such peyne and woe as Love's folk endure 
In Troilus’ unsely aventure 

6 

And biddcth eke for them that ben despeyred 
In love that never will recovered be ; 

And eke for them that falsely ben apeyred 
Through wikked tongues, be it he or she. 

Thus biddeth God, for His benignitee, 

So grant them soon out of this world to pace. 
That ben despeyred out of Love’s grace. 

7 

And biddeth eke for them that ben at ease, 
That God them grant »v jood perseverauncc. 
And send them might tlicir lovers for to please, 
That it to love be worship and plesaunce. 

For so I hope my soulc best avaunce. 

To preyc for them that Ix)ve’s servants be 
And wryte their woe and live in charitee ; 

8 

And for to have of them compassioun 
As though I were their owne brother deare. 

Now beark’neth with a good entenciouo : 

For now will I go straight to my matere. 

In which ye may the double sorrows heare 
Of Troilus in loving of Criseyde, 

And how that she forsook him ere she deyde 

Lnd of the Poem 

9 

It is well wist how that the Greekes strongc 
In armcs with a thousand shippes wente 
To Troyewardcs, and the citce longc 
Assiegeden nigh ten year ere they stente. 

And, in diverse wysc and one entente, 

The ravishing to wreken of Elcync 

By Paris done, titey wroughten all their peyne. 

10 

Now fell it S’> that in the town there was 
DA'cIling a lord of great authoritee 
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Paraphrase ! 5 


5 

And pray for those who are in Troilus’ sUuaiion of 
which you will soon hear so that Love may bring them to 
comfort in heaven Pray also to dear God for me. so that I 
may have the power in some way to show by Troilus unhappy 
adventure, the pain and agony which Love’s folk endure 

6 

And pray also for th.>sc lovers so in depair that they 
will never recover, and for those men or women slandeered 
by malicious tongues. Pray God in his benignity to grant 
that those in despair for lack of love’s grace will soon pass 

from this world. 

7 

Pray also for the happy persons, so that God will grant 
them continued bliss and send them the ability so to please 
their ladies that it will be worship and pleasure to love. For 
I h<ipe thus to bring profit to my soul by praying for Love s 
servants, by writing of their troubles by living charitably. 

S 

And by having :otnpassion f'*r them, as if 1 were their 
own dear brother. Now listen with good intent, for 1 shall go 
straight to my story in which you may hear Tfoilu>* double 
sorrow in loving ('ri'-eydc. and h<»w she forsoi)k him before she 
died. 

9 

It IS well known how the Greek*, powerful in arms, went 
towards Troy with a thousand ships and besieged the cuy for a 
long time—nearly ten ycar^ before they ceased and with a single 
purpose though in various ways they bcni all their ellorts to 
avenge the vtealing ot Helen by P.jris. 

10 

Now it happened that there was a lord or great authority, 
great divine, who was named Calclias living in Troy. He 
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A great devyn that cleped was Calchas, 

That in science so expert was that he 
Knew weU that Troye sbolde destroyed be 
By answer of his god that highte thus : 

Dan Phoebus or Apollo Delphicus. 70 

11 

So wl'.en this Calchas knew by calculinge, 

And eke by answer of this Apollo, 

That Grcekes sholden such a people brioge 
Through which that Troye muste been for-do. 

He cast anoon out of the town to go. 

For well wist he by sort that Troye shnide 

Destroyed been yea. wolde whoso nolde. 77 

12 

For whicli. for to dcparten softely 
Took purpose full this forknowinge wyse. 

And to the Greekes’ host full privily 
Me stoic anoon ; and they in courteous wyse 
Mim chdcn boihen worship and servyse. 

In trust that he hath cunning them to rede 

In every peril which that is to drede. 84 

13 

The noise uprose when it was first espyed 
Through all the town, and geoerully was spoken, 

That Calchas traitor fled was and allyed 
With iheiii of Greece ; casten to ben wroken 
On him that falsely had his faith so broken ; 

An<l seyden, ‘He and ail his kin at ones 

Ben worthy for lo brennen, fell and bones. 91 

14 

No v hadde Calchas left in this mischaunce. 

All llnwi^l of this false and wicked deede, 

His daughter which that was in great penaunce ; 

F'or of her lyf nIic was full sore in drede. 

As she that nistc what was best to rede. 

For both a widow was she and alone 

t^fany friend to whom she durst her nionc. 98 

13 

Criseyde was ilo. laoy ri«ained aright ; 

As to iny doom, in all Troye's citec • 

Nas none so fair, for-passing every wight. 

So angehc was her native beautcc. 

That like a thing immortal seemed she, 

As dotk an heavenish parfii creature 
That down were sent in scorning of aature. 
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Paraphrase : 7 


was so expert in learning that he knew well from the replies of 
his god, Don Phoebus, or the Delphic Apollo, that Troy must 

be destroyed. 

11 

So when this Calchas knew from his reckoning and also 
from Apollo’s replies that the Greeks would bring such an 
army by which Troy would be demolished, he planned at once 
lo leave the city. For he was sure from his astrological 
calculations that Troy was doomed, no matter who liked it or 

disliked it. 

12 

Consequently the wise fore knowing man determined to 
leave quietly, and soon he stole away secretly to the Greek 
camp; and the Greeks courteously received him with dignity and 
worship, hoping that he had knowledge with which to counsel 
them in every danger which they feared. 

13 

When it was first noticed in Troy and then became 
generally discussed, that Calchas had fled as a traitor and had 
allied himself with the Greeks, a clamour broke out and people 
laid plans to be avenged on him who . had falsely broken faith. 
They also said that he and all his kin together deserved to be 
burned skin and bones 

14 

Now in this unforiunale situation Calcha' had Ictl his 
daughter who had no part in his false and wicked deed. She 
was much worried because she feared greatly for lier life, and 
did not know what was best to do. For she was both a widow 
and friendless to whom she culd turn t'»r help. 

15 

This lady's name was certainly Oiseyde. In my opinion 
there was no one so lovely in all Troy. She surpassed every 
one. So angelic was her natural beauty that she seemed like 
an immortal creature as docs a perfect heavenly being sent 
down to earth in scorn of Nature. 
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16 

This lady which that all day heard at care 
Her father's shame, his falseness and tresoun, 
Well nigh out of her wit for sorrow and feare, 

In widow’s habit large of samite brown. 

On knees she fell before Hector a*down 
With piteous voice, and tenderly weepinge. 

His mercy hade, her>selven excusinge. 

17 

Now was this Hector piteous of nature. 

And saw that she was sorrowfully bigoon. 

And that she was so fair a creature. 

Of his goodness he gladded her anoon 
And seyde : ’Let your father’s tresoun goon 
Forth with mischaunce ; and ye yourself in joye 
Dwelleth with us whyl yow good list in Troye. 

18 

And all th' honour that men may doon yow have 
As far forth as your father dwelled here 
Ye shall have, and your body men shall save, 

As far as I may aught enquire or heare.’ 

And she him thanked with furl humble cherc. 

And oficr would, an it had been his wille. 

And i'*ok her leave, and home, and held her siillc, 

19 

And in her house she abode with such meynec 
As to her honour neede was to holde ; 

And w'hile she dwelling was in that citee 
Kept her estate, and both of young and oldc 
Full well bclov’d, and well men of her toldc. 

Hut whether that she had children or no, 

1 rede it not, therefore I let it go. 

20 

I hc thinges fcllcn, as they do of werre, 

Helwixen them of Troy and Greekes ofte : 

For some days boughten they of Troy it dearc. 

And oft the Grcckcs founden nothing softc 
The folk of Troy. And thus Fortune on lofie 
And under eft gan them Co whccicn boihe 
After their course, ay whyl they were wrothe. 

21 

But how this town came to destruccioun 
Ne falleth not to purpose me to telle ; 

For it were here a long digressioun 

Pro my matcre, and yow too long to dwcllc. 
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16 

This lady, »h,. heard all day of her father’s shaeae. hrs 

falseness and ueachery. wen. almost out of her -'"d-‘h 
sorrow and fear. In her widow’s clothes of brown s.lk she fell 
down upon her knees bef,.re Hector. Procla.m.ng h” 
nee and softly weeping, in a prteous vorce she begged h 

help. 

17 

Hector was sympathetic by nature. He observed that 
she was over-come by sorrow and was a very beautiful 
oersor irhis kindness he a. once cheered her and sard. 
“Let your father’s treason go its way wrth bad luck, and you 
yourself stay here happily with us in Troy as long as you 

wish. 

You shall have all the honour wh.ch b«e 

Shown you ,f your father had continued to live here n so 

far as I can arrange it, you shall be fully P'O'ceted. 

ked him most humbly, and would have thanked b.™ ' 

he had permuted it. Then she took her leave, wen. home and 

held her peace. 

home she lived wUh a household 
A. long as she dwelt in that city she 

aod was beloved by young and old, and every one spoke well 
oi her. But 1 have not read whether or not she had any 
childcren , therefore I let it pass. 

20 

Things went on between the Greeks and Trojans as they 
usually do in war. Some days the Trojans paid dearly, and 
on other days the Greeks found thetr opponents by no mean 
weak, fhus fortune wheeled both of them firs, up then dry , 
according to thei. courses ; and all tl.c while rhey were lilUd 

with anger. 

21 

Bur il IS nor wilhin my purpose lo tell how this city 
came lo desi.uetion, for i. would be a long digression fr..m rny 
presen. sobjec. and would keep you loo long. Any one who 
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But the Trojane gestcs, as they felle. 

In Homer, or in Dares, or in Dyte 
Whoso can may read them as they wryte. 

22 

Buf though that Grcekes them of Troye shetten. 
And their citee besieged ail aboutc, 

Their old usage wolde they not letten, 

As for t’ honour their goddes full devoute ; 

But aldermost in honour, out of doubte 
They had a relic bight Palladion, 

That was their trust aboven evericbon. 

23 

And so befell, when comen was the tyme 
Of Aperil when clothed was the meade. 

With newe green (of lusty Ver the pryme) 

And sweete smellen flowers white and rede, 

In sundry wyscs showed (as I reade) 

The folk of Troy their obaervaunces olde, 
Palladione’s feaste for to holde. 

24 

And to the temple in all their goodly wyse 
In general there wente many a wight 
To hearken of Palladion the servyse : 

And namely so many a lusty knight. 

So many a lady fresh, and maiden bright, 

Full well arrayed bothc most and Icaste, 

Yea, bothe for the season and the feaste. 

25 

Among these other folk was Criseyda 
In widow’s habit black ; but nathclees. 

Right as our firste letter is now an ‘A,’ 

In beautee first so stood she makelees. 

Her goodly looking gladded .<11 the precs. 

Nas never seen thing to ben praised derre. 

Nor under cloudc black so bright a sterrei 

26 

As was Criseyde, as folk said everichoon 
That her belieldeo in her biacke weed ; 

And yet she stood full low and still alloon 

Behinden other folk, in little bredc 

And nigh the door, ay under shame's drede. 

Simple «if attire and debonnaire of chere. 

With full assured looking and mancre. 
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is able may read about these events in the Tiojan histories 
by Homer. Dares or Dictys. 

22 

Although the Greeks had besieged Troy from all sides and 
thus enclosed the inhabitants the Trojans would not abandon 
their old customs in devoutly honouring their gods. Without 
doubt they held a relic called Palladium, in which they placed 
their greatest trust in highest honour. 


23 

Thus it happened when April ushered in the spring, when 
the meadow is clothed with new green and the white and red 
flowers scent the air that the folk of Troy, so I read, paid their 
ancient observances in various ways by holding the lea>t ol the 

Palladium. 

24 

Many persons v^ent in their finest manner to the temple 
to hear the service of the Palladium and especially were there 
many gay knights, handsome ladies, and fair maidens. Every 
one—the rich.the poor, and the middle cla;..—well dressed both 
for the season and the feast. 

25 

In this crowd was Crtseydc in a widow's black clothes ; 
but nevertheless, just as <.ur first letter is now an A. so stood 
she matchless in beauty. Her fine appearance g addened 
all the crowd. Never yet was there seen a person deserving 
higher praise nor so bright a star behind a black cloud (as 

was Criseyde). 


26 


So everyone said who saw her in black clothes. Yet 
she stood alone humbly and quietly beh.nd the others m a 
little space near the door. She was constantly fearful ol 
taunts, simply dressed and debonair, wtth a confident ga.e 

and manner 
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27 

This Troilus. as he was wont to gyde 
His younge knighics. led them up and down 
In th’ like large temple on every syde. 

Beholding ay the ladies of the town 
Now here, now there, for no devocioun 
Had he to noon to reven him bis resic. 

But gan to preyse and lakken whom him leste. 

28 

And in his walk full fast he gan to wayten 
If knight or squier o'" bis companye 
O -n for to sigh or let his cyen bayten 
On any woman that he could espyc. 

He wolde smyle and holden it follye. 

And say him thus : ‘God wot, she sleepeth softe 
For love of thee when thou turnest full ofte. 

29 

‘I have heard tell, pardee. of your livtnge, 

Ye lovers, and your lewed observaunces, 

And such labour as folk have in winninge 
t>f love, and, in the keeping, which doutaunces ; 
And. when your prey is lost, woe and penaunccs. 
O very foolis, nyce and blind be ye : 

There nis not one can war by other be.’ 

30 

And with that word he gan cast up the browe, 
Ascaunccs. ‘Lo. is this not wysly spoken ?’ 

At which the god of Love gan looken rowe 
Right for despyt. and shoop for to ben worken. 

He kidde anoon his bowc nas not broken ; 

For suddenly he hit him at the fulle, 

And yet as proud a peacock can he pulle. 

31 

O blinde world ! O blind entencioun ! 

How ofte fallelh all th’ effect contrairc 
surquidry and foul presumpeioun ; 

For caught is pr<>ud, and caught is dcboniiairc. 
t his Iroilus is clombcn on the staire. 

And little wecncih that he must descenden. 

Hut alday falleth thing that fools nc wenden ; 

32 

\s proude Biyard ginneth for to skippe 
Out of the way (so pricketh him his corn), 
fill he the lash have of the longe whippe ; 
ri.en thinkclh he, ‘Though I prance al biforn. 
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27 

Troilus who was accustomed to guide his young knights, 
l« d them up and down about each side in the temple, ajways 
staring at the ladies of the town, now here, now there. He 
felt for no one lady a devotion which would ste.il from him 
his sleep, rather, he praised or found fault wherever he 

wished. 

28 

As we walked about he watched carefully to see if any 
knight or squire in his company began to sigh or feast his 
eves upon any woman present. In such a case Troilus would 
smile and consider it folly, and say, ‘God knows, for love of 
you she sleeps quietly while you toss and turn ! 

29 

•| have heard about you lovers, indeed, about your ways 
of living and your stupid customs and of what a job peop c 
liave in winning love and of what perplexity in keeping it. 
And when your pray is gone, there is woe and penance. O’true 
fools, you are stupid and blind ! There is n.> one who could 

learn Irom another’s experience.’ 

30 

With these words he raised his eyebrows as if to ask, 
-See, is not that wisely spoken?’ At which the god-f love 
grew spitefully angry and began to prepare vengeance. He 
soon gave proof that his bow was not broken, for suddenly he 
hit Troilus squarely. Truly Cupid can j-et the best of even those 

who arc proud as a peacock. 

31 

() blind world, O blind purpose ! How often it happens 
that the result is exactly, opposite to arrogant and foul pre¬ 
sumption, for the proud are caught and the carefree as well. 
Now Troilus has climbed up the siair-way and little docs he 
think that he must descend. But everyday those things fail in 
which fools put faith. 

32 

When proud Bayard the hor'C is full of grain, he begins 
to skip out of the road until he feels a lash from the long whip; 
then he thinks ‘though I prance ahead as leader in the traces 
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First in the trace, full fat and newe shorn. 

Yet am I but an horse, and horse’s lawe 
I must endure, and with my fellows drawe. 

33 

So fared it by this fierce and proude knight, 

Though he a worthy kinge's sonne were, 

And wende nothing had had suche might 
Against his will, that sholde his herte store. 

Yet with a look his herte wex-a-fere. 

That he that now was most in pryde above 
Wax suddenly most subject unto love. 

34 

For-thy, ensample laketh of this man, 

Yc wyse, proud, and worthy folkes alle 
To scorn not Love, which that so sone can 
The freedom of your hertes to him thralle. 

F(*r e'er it was, and e’er it shall befalle. 

That Love is he that alle thing may binde, 

For may no man for-do the laws of kinde. 

35 

That this be sooth bath proved, and doth yet ; 

For this, trow I, ye knowen, all or some. 

Men reden not that folk have greater wit 
Than they that have ben most with love y*nome, 

The worthiest and greatest of degree ; 

This was, and is, and yet men shall it see. 244 

36 

And trewely it sit well to be so. 

For alderwyscst have therewith been pleased ; 

For they that have been aldcrmost in woe 
With love have been comforted most, and cased. 

And ofi it hath the cruel herte appeased. 

And worthy folk made worthier of name. 

And causeth most to dreden vyce and shame. 251 

.^7 

Now sith It may not goodly be withstonde. 

And is a tiling as virtuous in kinde, 

Refuseth not to Love for to be bondc. 

Sin as himselven list he may yow binde. 

The yard is bet that bowen will and windc. 

I han that that brest : and therefore 1 yow rede 
To fr)llow him that so well can yow leade. 

38 

Uut for to tellen for'h in special 
As of this kinge’s son of which I toldc. 
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fat and newly clipped, yet I am only a horse and I must endure 
a horse’s lot and puli with my fellows.’ 

33 

So it was with this haughty, proud knight. Though he 
was the son of a noble king, and thought that nothing had the 
power to stir his heart against his will, yet with one look his 
heart caught fire, so that he who was proudly aloof now became 
the most subjected to love. 

34 

AH you wise proud noble folk, take this man as your 
example against scorning love, which can so quickly enihra I! 
the liberty of your hearts. For it was ever so and always ^ha!l 
be so that love can conquer all things, since no man can over¬ 
come the laws of nature. 


35 

That this is true has been and is often proved. Fori 
think every body knows that we read of no one possessed of 
greater intelligence than those who have been most subdued 
by love : and the strongest, worthiest, and noblest folk are 
thus over-comc. This always was so, and is, and ever shall be. 

36 

Actually it should be so. For the wisest have been thus 
pleased, and those most jvoeful have been comtorted and che¬ 
ered by love. Often love has softened a cruel heart, and 
made worthy folk worthier, and caused them to fear vice and 
shame. 

37 

Since love cannot easily be withstood and is a thing 
naturally so powerful, do not refuse to be bound by love; for 
whenever he wishes he can bind you. The rod which will 
sway and bend is better than that which breaks. 1 advise vou, 
therefore, to f>illow him who can so well lead you. 

3H 

But to continue in detail about this king’s son whom I 
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And letten other thing collateral : 

Of him think I ray tale for to holde. 

Both of his joy and of his cares colde ; 

And all his work as touching this matere 
For I it gan I will thereto refere 

39 

Within the temple he went him forth pleyinee 
This Troilus, of every wight aboute. 

On this lady and now on that lookinge, 

Wheres-) she were of town or of withoute • 

And upon case befell that through a route 

His eye pierced, and so deep it wente 

Fill on Criseyde it smote, and there it stente. 

40 

And suddenly he wex therewith astoned 
her bet beltold in thrifty wyse. 

*5^ ; thought he, ‘were hast thou woned. 

That art so fair and goodly to devyse ?’ 

Therewith his herte gan to spread and ryse. 

And vofte sighed, lest men might him heare. 

And c.ittght again his firste ploying cherc. 

41 

She nas not with the least of her stature, 

But all her limes so well answeringe 
Weren to womanhood, that creature 
Was never lesse mannish in seeminge 
And eke the pure wyse of her mcninge 
Showed well that men might in her guessc 
Honour, estate, and womanly noblesse. 

42 

To Troilus right wonder well withalle 
Gan for to lykc her meninge and her chere, 

Which somdel deynous was, for she let fall© 

Her look a lile aside in such manerc, 

Asc.iunccs, ‘What, may 1 not stonden here ?’ 

And alter that, her looking gan she lighte. 

That never thought him seen so gond a sightc. 

43 

And. of her hj«>k. in him there gan to quicken 
S > great dc'ire and such affeccioun. 

That in his heric’s bottom gan to siicken 
Of her his fixed and deep impressioun ;• 

And though lu- crii had poured up and down. 

He was tlio glad his horiics in to shrinkc : 

Unnethes wist he lunv to look or winke. 
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mentioned, and to leave allied matters : I plan to go on witli 
my tale of him, of both his joy and his cold cares. Since I began 
it, I shall complete his whole story. 

39 

Troilus went on amusing himself within the temple, 
staring at everyone, now at this lady, now at (hat one. no matter 
whether she was from the city or the surrounding countryside. 
By chance it happened that he looked through a crowd and his 
glance fell upon Criseyde ; there it stopped. 

40 

Suddenly he became dazed and began to look at her more 
intently. ‘'O mercy, G >d' he thought ‘so fair and good to look 
upon, where have you been ?” At this his heart began to swell 
and rise ; he sighed softly, for fear men would hear him and 
resumed his former playful manner. 

41 

She was not particularly small in stature but aM .ler limbs 
so approached womanly perfection that there was never a 
creature of less masculine appearance. The dignity with which 
she moved showed clearly that one could guess that she posses¬ 
sed honour, rank and feminine nobility, 

Troilus wonderingly bcg.ui to like her manner and appear 
aoce, which was somewha' disdainful; for she let lier glance fall 
a bit to one side, as if to say, “What, may 1 not stand here ?’* 
Then her face lighted up and it seernei to him that he had 
never seen s . line a sight. 

43 

Pram h«T glance such great desire and afTecUon quickened 
within him that the deep and fixed impression of her stuck in 
the bottom of his heart. Though earlier he had looked boldly 
up and down, at random, now he was glad to let his horns 
shrink in ; he scarcely knew how to look '»r wink. 
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44 

Lo. be that leet bimselven so cuoDioge, 

Aad scorned them that love's peynes dryen, 

Was full uoware that Love had bis dweliinge 
Within the subtle streames of her eycn. 

That suddenly him thought he fclte dyen. 

Right with her look, the spirit in his herte. 

Blessed be Love, that folk can thus convertc 1 307 

45 

She, (his in black, liking (o Troilus, 

O’er alle thing he stood for to beholde ; 

Ne his desire, ne wherefore he stood thus, 

He neither cliere made ne worde toldc, 

But from afar, his manner for to holde, 

On other thing his look sometime he caste 

And eft on her, while that servysc laste. 314 

46 

And after this, not fully all a-whaped. 

Out of the temple all easily he wentc, 

Repenting him that he had e'er y-japed 
Of folke's love, lest fully the descente 
Of scorn fell on him'^clf ; but, what he mente. 

Lest it were wist on any manerc syde. 

His woe he ean dissimuien and hyde. 321 

47 

When he was fro the temple thus departed 
He straight anoon unto his palace tornclh, 

Rjght with her I«)ok ihrough-shotten end througb>darted, 

Al feigneth he in lust that he sojournetb ; 

And all his chcre, and speech also he borneth. 

And ay, of Love's servants every whyle, 

Himself to wrye, at them he gan to smyle. 328 

48 

An»l seyde : 'Lord ! so ye live all in lest. 

Yc lovers ; for the cunningest of yow, 

That serveth mo\t attentively and best, 

Him (it as often harm thereof as prow : 

Your hire is quit again, yea God wot how ! 

Not weal for weal, but scorn for good servysc ; 

In faith, your order is ruled in good wyse ! 335 

49 

Tn noun-certcyn ben all your observaunces, 

But it a scly fewe pointes be ; 

Ne nothing askeih so great attendaunces 
As doth your lay. and that know allc ye. 
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44 

See, he was thought himself so clever and scorned those 
who suffer Love's pains, was completely unaware that Love had 
his dwelling place within the subtle beams from her eyes. 
It seemed to him that be felt the spirit in his heart suddenly 
die at one glance. Blessed be Ix>ve who can thus convert 
people ! 

45 

Troilus stood looking at (his lady in black who pleased 
him above all things. He gave no sign and said no word to 
indicate his desire or why he stood thus. But to maintain his 
former manner he occasionally cast his eyes on other far off 
things, (hen back to her as long as the service lasted. 

46 

Afterwards, somewhat amazed, he quietly went from the 
temple, regretting that be bad ever joked about love's servants. 
For fear the weight uf scorn -hould fall heavily on him, he 
carefully bid and concealed the ^ain which he felt, lest it be¬ 
come in any way known. 

47 

When be thus left the temple, he atonce turned towards 
bis palace, pierced though and wounded by Criseyde’s look : 
Yet he still pretended to live in gaiety. He brightened his 
manner and speech and to omceal his feelings be laughed now 
and then at Love's ‘•ervants 

48 

He said, 'Lord, how happily you lovers live ! For (he 
cleverest of you, he who serves most attentively and best as 
often receives harm as profit. Your efforts arc justly repaid ; 
Yes, God knows how ! Not good for good, but scorn for good 
service. In faith your fraternity is ruled in fine fashion ! 

49 

All your rites are based on uncertainty except perhaps 
for a few un-important points. Yet no faith requires such 
steady devotion as yours, and all of you know that well. 

9 
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But that is not the worst, as mote I thee : 

But, told I yow the worste point, 1 'licve, 

Al seyde I sooth, ye wolden at me greve.’ 342 

50 

‘But take this, that ye lovers oft eschuwe. 

Or dies do of good entencioun. 

Full oft thy lady will it misconstrue 
And deem it barm in her opiotoun ; 

And yet if she for other enchesoun 
Be wroth, then shalt thou have a groyn anoon, 

Lord ! well is him that may be of yow oon.’ 349 

51 

But for all this, when that he saw his tyme, 

He held his peace, none other bote he gained. 

For love began bis feathers so lyme, 

That well unnethe unto his folk be feigned 
That other busy needes him distrained. 

For woe was him, that what to do he niste. 

But bade his folk to go where that them listc. 356 

52 

And when that he in chamber was alone. 

He down upon his bedde's feet him settc, 

And first he gan to syke, and eft to groine. 

And thought ay on her so without lette. 

That, as he sat awake, his spirit mette 

That he here saw a temple, and all the wyse 

Right of her look, and gan it new arysc. 363 

53 

Thus gan he make a mirror of his minde. 

In which he saw all wholly her figure ; 

And that he could right in his berte finde. 

It was to him a right good aventure 
To love such one. and, if he did his cure 
To serven her, yet might he fall in grace 

Or t'lles for one of her servants pace, 370 

54 

Imagining that travaylc nor grame 
Nc mighte for so goodly one be lorn 
As she, tie him for his desire nc shame. 

All were it wist, but in price and up born 
Ofallc lovers well more than biforn ; 

Thus argumented he in his ginninge, 

Full unavised of his woe cominge. 


377 
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But that is not the worst thing as I hope to prosper ! If 1 
toJd you the worst—I think, if I spoke truly—you would be 
aggrieved with nae. 

50 

But take this as an example : that which you lovers fre* 
quently avoid or perform with good intentions is often miscon* 
strued by your ladies and considered wrong by them. Yet if 
your lady, for another reason is angry, then you begin to groan 
at once. Lord, a man who is one of your number is really 
happy. 

51 

Despite all this, when be saw his time be held his peace. 
No other remedy helped him. For love had so limed his 
feathers that he was barely able to pretend to his followers 
that other worries oppressed him. He was so woe-begone that 
he did not know what to do, but bid his followers go where 
they liked. 

52 

When he was alone in his room, he sat down on the foot 
of his bed. First he began to sigh then to groan, and thought 
steadily without interruption about Criseyde so that as he sat 
there wide awake his spirit dreamed that he saw her in a temple 
He saw all the details of her features and began t" consider 
them anew, 

53 

Thus he made a mirror of his mind in which lie saw her 
whole figure. He found it in his heart to admit that it was 
good fortune for him to love such a one, and that if he did liis 
best to serve her he might win her favour or at least be consi¬ 
dered, one of her suitors. 

54 

He decided that labour and tribulation would not be 
wastcfully expended for une so tine as she and that his desire 
would reflect n > shame on him even if it became known ; 
rather he would be honoured and exalted by all lovers as before. 
Thus in the beginning he reasoned wholly unaware of his 
coming tragedy. 
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Thus took he purpose love’s craft to suwe, 

Aad thought he wolde worken privily, 

First, to byden his desire in muwe 
From every wight y bora all utterly. 

But he might auebt recovered be thereby ; 
Rememb’ring him that love too wide y*biowe 
Yclt bitter fruit, though sweete seed be sowe. 

56 

And over all this yet mucbe more he thoughte 
What for to speak and what to bolden inne. 

And what to arten her to love he soughtc. 

And on a song anoon-right to beginne, 

And gan right on his sorrow for to winoe. 

For with good hope he gan fully assente 
Criseyde for to love and nought repente. 

57 

And of his song not only the sentence. 

As writ myn author called Loilius, 

But plainly, save our tongue’s difference, 

I dare well scyn, in all that Troilus 
Seyde in his song, lo ! every word right thus 
As I shall seyn ; and whose list it hcare, 

Lo ! next this verse, he may it hnden here. 

58 

‘If no love is, O God what feel I so ? 

And if love is, what thing and which is he 7 
If love be good, from whence coracth my woe ? 
If it be wikke, a .wonder thinketh me, 

When every torment and adversitee 

That com'th of him may to me savoury thinke. 

For ay thirst I the more that I it drinke. 

59 

'And if that at invn owne lust I brenne, 

1-ro whence cometh my wailing and my»plcyntc ? 
If harm agree me, whereto pleyne I thenne ? 

I no(Ji ne why unweary that 1 fainie. 

O quickc dcatli, O sweete harm so quainte. 

How may of thee in me such quantilec. 

Hat if that I consent that so it be ? 

60 

'And if that I consent. I wrongfully 
Coniplcyn, y-wis, thus possed to and fro ; 

All stercicss within a boat am I 
Amid the sea. hetwixen windes two 
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55 

Thus he determioed to follow love's craft, but planned 
to work quietly in order to bide his desire completely from 
everyone so that he might profit somewhat thereby. He [called 
to mind that love too widely broad cast yields bitter fruit 
though sweet seed are sown. 

56 

Id addition, be thought much more about what to talk of 
and what to keep within him ; and how to urge her to love him 
immediately he degan a sung and sang aloud to overcome his 
sorrow for he was now fully decided to love Criseyde with 
strong hope and to regret it not at ail. 

57 

1 am quite willing to give you, just as Froilus sang it, not 
only the meaning, but also the text of Truilus’ song, as written 
down by my author Lollius, except for the difference in lang* 
uages. Look every word was just as i shall say it; and whoever 
wishes to see it, he may find it here in the next stanzas. 

58 

• The Song of Troilus' 

‘•If nf» love exists, O God. what feci I so ? 

If love exists, what thing and which is it ? 

If love is good, what causes my grief 7 
If it is evil, I iind it strange 
That every torment and ditliculty 
Which comes of it can seem to me sweet ; 

For I thirst always, the more of love I drink. 

59 

And if I burn from my own desire. 

Whence come my wailing and C'»mplaint ? 

If grief pleases me, then why do 1 complain ? 

I do not know, nor why I faint unwearied. 

O Iving death, O sweet grief so strange 
How can there be in me .so much of jou. 

Unless i consent that it be .so ? 

60 

And if 1 consent, then surely wrong am I 
To complain. Thus shuttled to and fro 
Rudderless within a boat am I 
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That in contrary stondcn evermo. 

Alas ! what is this wonder maladye ? 

For beat of cold, for cold of heat I dye. 

61 

And to the god of Love thus seyde he 
With piteous voice : O lord, not youres is 
My spirit, which that oughte youre be. 

Yow thank I, lord, that have me brought to this ; 
But whether goddess or woman, y-wis, 

She be, 1 noul, which that ye do me serve, 

But as her mao I will ay live and sterve. 

62 

'Ye stonden in her eyen mightily. 

As in a place unto your virtue digne 
Wherefore, lord, if my servyse or 1 
May lyke yow, so be to me benigne ; 

For myo estate royal i here resigoe 
Into her hand, and with full humble chere 
Become ber man, as to my lady deare.' 

63 

In him nc deigned sparen blood royal 
The fire of love, wherefro G>>d me bicssc, 

Ne him forbare in no degree, for all 
His virtue of his excellent prowesse ; 

But held him as his thrall low in distretse 
And brende him so in sundry wyse ay newe, 

That sixty time a day he lost his hewe 

64 

So muchc, day by day, his owne thought, 

For lust to her, gan quicken and increase. 

That every other charge he set at nought; 
l or-lhy full oft, his hotte fire to cease, 

To see her goodly look he gan to presc ; 

For thereby to ben eased well he wendc. 

And ay the near he was, the more he brende. 

fi5 

For ay the near the fire, the hotter is ; 

This, trow I, knoweth all this companye. 

But were he far or near, I dare scyc this. 

By night or day, for wisdom or follye. 

His hcate, which that is his breaste’s eye. 

Was ay on her. that fairc was to scene 
Than ever was Elcyn or Poltxenc. 
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In the midst of the sea, between two winds. 

Which stand contrary evermore, 

Alas t What is this wondrous malady ? 

Of heat in cold, or cold in heat, I die.’* 

61 

Then to the God of love Troitus spoke in a piteous voice, 
‘O, Lord; my spirit which ought to be yours is now yours. 
Lord. I thank you, who have brought me this. Actually, 1 
do not know whether she whom you cause me to serve, 
is a goddess, or a woman ; but 1 will live for ever and die 
her man. 

62 

You stand clearly in her eyes as a place befitting your 
power. Therefore, Lord, if I or my service please you, be 
kind to me ; for I hereby resign ray royal rank into her hands 
and in all humility become her man as she is my dear lady. 

63 

The fire of the love, from which God keep me, did not 
deign to spare Troilus' royal blo«)d nor to treat him at all 
tenderly because of his prowess or great strength, rather it 
held him low as a thrall in distress and burned liim con> 
tinuously in various ways so that his cheeks paled sixty 
times a day. 

64 

Day by day his own thoughts so quickened and stirred in 
desire for her that he cared nothing for all his other responsi- 
biliiici. Very often, in order to cool his hot desire, he strove 
to catch a glimpse of her lovely features, for he thought he 
would be comforted thereby , but ever the nearer he was the 
more he burned. 

65 

For ever the nearer the fire, the hotter one grows—this 
I trust everyone realizes here, but whether he was far or 
near, I dare say this : by day or night, for wisdom or folly, 
his heart, which is the eye of his breast was always on Criscyde, 
who was fairer to sec than Helen or Polyxena ever was. 
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66 

Eke of the day there passed not ao boure 
That to himself a thousand lyme be seyde : 

‘Good goodly, to whom serve I and laboure 
As best I can, now, wolde God, Criseyde, 

Ye woldeo on me rcwc ere that I deyde. 

My deare herte, alas ! myn hele and hewe. 

My lyf is lost but ye will on me rcwe.* 461 

67 

All other dredes weren from him Beddc, 
both of the siege and his salvacioun, 

In him desire none other fownes bredde 
But arguments to this conclusiouo, 

That she on him wolde have compassioun, 

And he to be her man while he may dure : 

Lo ! here his lyf, and from the death bis cure. 468 

68 

The shoures sharpe fell ofarmes preve, 

That Hector and his other brethren diden, 

Ne made him only therefore ones meve ; 

And yet was he, whereso men went or riden, 

Found one the best, and longer time abiden 

Where peril was, and did eke such iravayle 

In armes, that to think it was mervayle 475 

69 

But for none hate to the Crcckes hadde, 

Ne also for the rescue ol the town. 

Ne made him there in armes for to maddc, 

But only, lo, for this conclusioun. 

To lyken her the bet for his renown ; 

Fro day to day in armes so he speddc, 

That all the Greckes as the death him dredde 482 

70 

And fro this forth, though reft him love his sleep 
And made his meat his foe, and eke his sorrow 
Gan multiply, that, whose tokc keep. 

It showed in his hewe both eve and morrow. 

Therefore a title he gan him for to borrow 
Of other sickness, lest of him men wende 

That the holle fire of love him brendc, 489 

71 

And scyde he had a fever and fared amiss ; 

But how it was, certeyn cannot I seye 
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66 

Also not an hour of the day passed but what be said to 
himself a tliousaod times, 'Good fair one, Criseyde, whom I 
serve and labour for as best 1 can now would to Ood that you 
would take pity on me before 1 die I Dear heart, alas my health, 
appearance and life are lost unless you pity me.' 

67 

All other fears, both of the siege and bis own well being, 
fled from him. In him desire bred no other offspring than 
argument to this conclusion : She would have compassion on 
him and he would be her man as lung as he lived. So there 
was his life and his surety against death. 

68 

The brilliant dangerous feats at arms perfonned by 
Hector or his other brothers moved Troilus not the slightest. 
Yet whether men walked or rode he was bound to be one of 
the best and he remained longest where there was danger 
and did such work in the lighting that it was marvellous to 
think about. 

69 

liut his rage in battle was not inspired by the hatred he 
bore the Greeks nor by a wish to rescue the city ; indeed only 
by this Cause ; to please Criseyde better with his fame. From 
day to day he fougnt so valiantly that the Greeks feared him 
as death. 

70 

From this time on, love kept him from bis sleep and 
made bis food his enemy. His sorrow multiplied so that, if 
one were observant it was always apparent, night and day, in 
his face. Therefore, he began to burr<iw the name of another 
illness, lest men think that hot fire of love burned him. 

71 

And he said that he had a fever and fared badly. But I 
caonot really state whether his lady failed to understand his 
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ir that his lady understood not this. 

Or feigned her she nisi, one of the tweyc. 

Itut well I rede that by no manner weyc 
Ne seemed it as that she of him rougbte, 

Nor of his peyne, or whatsoe’er he thoughte. 

72 

Bui ihen fell to this Troilus such woe, 

Tliat he was well nigh wood : ay, for his dredc 
Was this, that she some wight had loved so 
That ne’er of him she wolde have taken heede ; 
For which him thought he felt his herte bicede. 
Nay, of his woe oc durst be not beginne 
To tellen it, for all the world to wiane. 

73 

But when he had a space fro his care. 

Thus to himself full oft he gan to pleyne ; 

He seyde, ‘O fool, now art thou in the snare. 

That whilom japedesi at love’s peyne ; 

Now art thou henl, now gnaw Ihyn owcie chaine ; 
riiou were ay wont each lover repreheode 
Of thing fro which thou can’st thee not defende. 

74 

‘What will now every lover scyn of thee 
If ihis be wisi, but e’er in thyn ab>cncc 
Laughen in sc<irn and scyn : “Lo, there go'tli he 
That is the man of so great sapience, 

That held us lovers least in reverence ; 

Now, thank'd be God, he may go in the duunce 
Of them that love list feebly for t’ avauncc. 

75 

"But O, thou wolul Eroilus, God wolde. 

Sin ilinu must liven through thy dcstinec, 

That thou beset were on 'uch one that sholdc 
Know all thy woe ; al lacked her pilcc : 
lint all so cold in love towardcs thee 
Thy lady is as frost in winter mono, 

And thou for-donc as snow in fire is sonc." 

76 

*God wolde I were arrived in the port 
Of death. t-> whicli my sorrow will me Icadc ! 

Ah, lord, to me it were a great comfort : 

Then were ! quit of languishing in dredc. 

For by my hidde sorrow y-blowc on brede 

I shall bc-jjped be a thousand lymc 

More than that fool whose follye men rhyme. 
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pretense or feigned ignorance of it—one or the other. Yet I 
did read that it seemed in no way that she cared about him, bis 
pain or whatever be thought. 

72 

Then Troilus felt such woe that he was nearly insane ; for 
his constant fear was this : she was so in love with another man 
that shcjwould never take heed of him. On account of this, it 
seemed to him that his heart bled, yet for all world he dared 
not begin to tell her of his torment. 

73 

When he experienced a brief respite from his grief, he 
often complained thus to himself : 'O fool, now you who joked 
at the pangs of love are caught in the trap. Now you arc trap¬ 
ped ; now gnaw though your own chains 1 You were always 
accustomed to reprimand each lover for a thing from which 
you cannot defend your ovn self. 

74 

If this is known, what will every lover say about you 
now? Behind your back they will laugh in scorn and say, 
•Sec, there goes that man of such great wisdom who considered 
us lovers least deserving or reverence. Now, thank tiod, he 
may join the dance with those whom Love dcciucd to aid 
least. 

75 

But. O woeful Troilus, God willed that since you were 
destined to fall in love, you were smitten b> one who, knowing 
your woe, withheld all her pUy ! Your lady is as cold in love 
Tljr you as frost under a winter moon, and you will be destroyed 
as rapidly as snow in the fire.* 

76 

•Would to God 1 had arrived in the heaven of death, to 
which my sorrow will lead me ? All Lord, it would be a great 
comfort to me , then would I h.ivc lini'ihed this languisliing in 
fear. For. if my hidden sorrow becomes rumoured abroad, I 
shall be laughed at a thousand limes more than that tool whose 
folly is the subject for men’s rhymes. 
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77 

‘But now help, God and yc swecte. for whom 
I picyoe, y-caught, yea, never wight so faste. 

O mercy, deare herte. and help me from 
The death ; for I, while that my lyf may laste. 
More than myself will love yow to my laste. 

And with some friendly look lovetb me, sweete, 
Though never more thing ye me be-hete.’ 

These wordes, and full many another too, 

He spake, and called e’er in his compleynte 
Her name, for to tcllen her his woe. 

Till nigh that he in salte teares dreynte. 

All was for nought, she heardc not his pleynte ; 
And when that he bethought on that follye 
A thousand-fold his woe gan multiplye. 

79 

Bewailing in his chamber thus alone, 

A friend of his. that called was Pandarc, 

Came once ir; unaware and heard him groane, 
And saw his friend in such distress and care. 
‘Alas !’ quod he, *who causetb all this fare ? 

O mercy, God I what unhap may this meanc ? 
Have now, thus sone, Greekes made you leanc ? 

80 

•Or hast thou some remorse of conscience, 

And art now fall in some devocioun, 

And wailest for thy sin and thyn offence, 

And hast, for ferde, caught attricioun ? 

God save them that besieged have our town 
And so can lay our jollilee on pressc. 

And bring our lusty folk to holinesse !’ 

81 

These wordes seyde he for nones allc. 

That with such thing he might him angry maken. 
And with an anger don his sorrow falle. 

As for the tyme. and his cour.ige awaken. 

But well he wist, as far as tongues spaken, 

There nas a man of greater hardinessc 
Than he, ne more desired wi>rthiiiessc. 

82 

‘What case,’ quod, Troilus. or what aventurc 
Hath gyded thee to sec my languishingc, 

That am refuse of every creature ? 

But for the love of God, at my preyinge. 
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77 

Now help me, God, and you also, sweet one for whom I 
pine ; I am caught. Yes, tighter than any man before me ! 
O mercy, dear heart, and keep me from death, for as long as I 
live. I will love you more than myself. Cheer me, sweet one 
with a friendly glance, even though you promise me no m«>re.’ 

78 

He spoke these words, together with many others, and 
constantly repeated her name in his complaint, in order to tell 
her of woe, until he .almost drowucd in his own salty tears. 
All was in vain ; she did not hear his plea. When he realized 
his folly, his grief increased a thousandfold. 

79 

As he thus lamented alone in bis room a friend of his, 
who was named Pandarus, came in unannounced and hearing bis 
groaning saw his friend in such distress and worry. “Alas,’ 
said Pandarus, 'who caused all (his to do ? O mercy, God, 
what misfortune docs this indicate ? Have the Greeks so quickly 
caused you to lose weight ? 

80 

Or have you some remorse of conscience which has m.ade 
you so devout that you now bewail your sins and faults and 
have shrunk with fear ? Surely God should bless the besiegers 
of our city if they can so end our enjoyment of ihe world and 
bring nur lusty folk to holiness 

81 

Pandarus spoke all these words for specific purpose of 
making Troilus angry in the hope that such anger would re¬ 
place his woe for the time being and raise his spirits. But ht 
knew well that wherever people talked there was no man 
deemed of greater courage or more desirous of glory than 
Troilus 

82 

‘What purpose or what chance has led you here to see me 
languishing and rejected by every creature asked Troilus. 
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Go hence away ; for ceries, my deyinge 
Will thee dis-ease, and I must needes deye : 
Therefore go ’way, there is no more to seyc. 

83 

•But if thou ween I be thus sick for drede. 

It is not St), and therefore scorne nought ; 

There is another thing I take of heede 
Well tni>rc than aught the Greekes have y-wrought. 
Which cause is of my death, for sorrow and thought. 
But though that I now tell thee it ne lesic. 

Be ;hou not wroth. I hyde it for the beste.’ 

84 

This Pandare, that nigh malt for woe and rouihe, 
Full often seyde : ‘Alas ! what may this be ? 

Now friend,* quod he, *if ever love or trouthe 
Hath been, or is, bciwixen thee and me. 

Nay, do thou never such a crueltee 
To hyde fro thy friend 'O great a care. 

West thou not well that it am I, Pandare ? 

85 

‘I woIe parten with thee all thy peyne, 

If it be so I do thee no comfort. 

As it is friende's right, sooth for to seyne. 

To cnlreparten woe as glad desport. 

1 have, and shall, for true or false report. 

In wrong and right, y-lovcd thee all my lyve. 

Hyde not Ihy woe fro me. but tell it blyve.' 

86 

Then gan this sorrowful Troilus to syke. 

And seyde liiiii thus : ‘God Icvc it be my beste God 
r«> tell It thee ; for sith it may ihec lyke. 

Yet will I lell It. though nunc herie breste ; 

And well wot 1 thuu rnay'st me do no rcste. 

But lest thou Jccni 1 trustc not to thee, 

Now hcarkne, friend, for liius it >iani with me. 

87 

‘Love, against the which whoso defcndelh 
IlitTiscIven most, him alderleast availcth. 

With desespeyr so sorrowfully me ofTcndcth, 

That str.»igl)t unto the dc.ih my herte sayleth. 
Thereto, desire so hrenningly me assayleth. 

That to be slain it were a greater joye 
To me than king of Greece been and Tfoye. 
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For ihe love of God, I pray you, go away from here ; surely 
you will be infected by my death, and I must certainly die. 
Therefore, go away ; there is no more to be said. 

83 

But if you think that I am ill from fear you are wrong ; 

so don’t speak scornfully. There is another thing which bothers 

me far more than anythings the Greeks have yet done, and 

which will cause my death from sorrow and worry. But do nr>t 

be angry because I tell you nothing about it : I conceal it for 
the best. 

84 

Pandarus, almost melting with grief and pity, said re¬ 
peatedly, “Alas, what can this be ? Now friend, if ever there 
was, or if there is love or trust between you and me, do not 
ever be so cruel as to hide from your friend the cause of your 
trouble I Don't you realize it is I, l^andarus ? 

85 

If it happens that I cannot comfort you, I will shaie all 
your pain Truly it is a friend’s right to share pain as well as 
pleasure. I have loved you and shall all my life, in wrong and 
right, and in the face of true or false reports. D >n t hide your 
woe from me ; tell it quickly.” 


86 

Then the uniiappy Troilus •sighed and said to him, God 
grant that it is best for me to leM you, f<ir since y<'u wish it 1 
shall tell you .ibout it, though my heart may break. I know 
well that you cannot comf ,ri me ; but lest you think I d«> not 
trust you. now listen, friend, here is the way it stands with me : 

87 

Love, agaln^t whom the man who d fends himself most 
accomplishes least, oppresses me so so rrowfully with dc'pjir 
that my heart >;ails straight towards death. I am so Imily con 
sumed by desire that to be killed would be a greater pleasure 
fur me than to be king of Greece and Troy. 
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88 

Sufficeth this, ray fulle friend Pandare, 

That I have seyd, for now west thou my woe ; 

And, for the love of God, my colde care 
So hyd it well. I tell it ne’er to mo. 

For harmes mighte follow, more than two, 

Jf it were wist ; but be thou in gladnesse, 

And let me sterve, unknown, of ray distressed 615 

89 

‘How hast thou thus unkindcly and longe 
Hid this fro me, thou fool ?’ quud Pandarus ; 

‘Parauoter thou might after such one longe, 

Th It myn advice anooo may helpeu usd 
‘ri’is were a wonder thing,’ quod Troilus ; 
rh«'U couldest never in love thyselven wisse : 

How devil may’st than bringen me to blisse ?’ 622 

90 

‘Yea, Troilus, now hearke,* quod Pandare. 

‘Though I be nyce ; it happeth ofte so. 

That one ttiaf excess doth full evil fare 
By good counscyl can keep bis friend therefro. 

I have myself eke ••cen a blind man go 
Thcrcas he fell that coulde looke wyde : 

A fool may eke a wise man ofte gyde. 629 

91 

‘A whetstone is no carving instrument. 

And yet it maketh sharpe carving toolis ; 

And there th 'U wo'-i that I have aught misweot. 

Eschew thou that, f ir such thing to thee school is 
Thus ofte \vy<e men ben war by foolis. 

If thou do so, thy wit is well be*wared, 

By his o-ntrarie is everything declared 636 

92 

•l or how might ever sweetness have been koowe 
To him thai never tasted bitternessc ? 

Ne no man may be inly glad, I Irowe, 
that never was in sorrow or some disiresse. 

Eke white by black, by shame ckc worthinesse. 

Each set by other, more for other seemeth. 

As men may sec ; and so the wysc deemeth. 643 

93 

*Siih thus of two contraries is a lore. 

1, that have in love so oft assaved 
Grievances, oughte conne. and will the more. 
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My dear friend Pandarus, let that which I have said 
suffice, for now you know my trouble. For the love of God. 
hide well my grievous concern—I have told it to no other. If 
it were known, more than two evils might result. But continue 
happy, and let me die unknown in my distress.” 

89 

You fool said Pandarus. 'how have you unnaturally 
hidden this from me so hmg ? Perhaps you pine f..r a person 
concerning whom my advice would be immediately helpful to 
us, ‘that Would be a miraculous thing', replied Troilus. “You 
could never help yourself in love ; how the devil can you bring 
me to happiness ?” 

90 

“Yes, now lisicn. Troilus,’ Pandarus answered, “though I 
am foolish, it often happens that one who fares very badly 
through excess can by good advice keep bis friend away from 
the same fault. I mysell have also seen a blind man walking 
safely where a man with g -od eyesight fell down. Then, too, a 
fool may ofi(,-n guide a wise man 

91 

A whetstone is not a carving insirumeni ; yet it makes 
carving tools sharp. Wnere you know that I luvc nude mis¬ 
takes, avoid them ; lot tbe-n be as school for you. Thus are wise 
men often laught bv fools. If you do that, you will be well 
warned ; each thing is known by its opposite. 

92 

For how could sweetness ever h.ave been known by one 
jvho had not tasted bitterness? No men may be fully happy. 

•hink, wlio was never somewhat in sorrow or distress ; Also 
white by black and shame by wf»rih are made known. Each is 
heightened by contrast with the-.iher and thereby made more 
evident ; thus a wise man re.asons 

93 

Since (wo opposites set up one conclusion, \ who haveso 
often suffered grievances in love ought to be better able to 

10 
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Counseylen thee of that thou art amayed. 

Eke thee dc oughte nat ben evil apay^. 

Though I desire with thee for to beare 
Thyn heavy charge ; it shall the lesse dere. 

94 

‘I wot well that it fareth thus by me 
As to thy brother Paris an herdesse, 

Wbiclt that y cleped was Oenonc, 

Wrote in a compleynt of her beavinessc. 

Ye saw the letter that she wrote, I guesse.’ 

‘Nay never yet, y*wis,’ quod Troilus. 

‘Now/ quod Pandare, ‘hearkneth ; it was thus : 

95 

‘“Phoebus, that first found art of medicyne,*’ 
Quod she. “and could, in every wighte’s care, 
Remede and rede by herbes he knew fyne ; 

Yet to himself his cunning was full bare ; 

For love had him so bounden in a snare. 

All fbr the daughter of the King admete. 

That all his craft ne could his sorrow bcate.*’ 

96 

‘Right so fare I, unhappily for rue : 

I love one best, and that me smerteth sore. 

And yet. paraunter, can 1 rede thee. 

And not myself : repreve me no more. 

I have no cause, I wot well, for to soare 
As doth an hawk that listeth for to pleyc ; 

But to thyn help yet somewhat can I seyc. 

97 

‘And of «*nc thing right siker may’sl thou be, 
That certeyn, for to deyen in the peyne, 

That 1 shall never more discover thee. 

Nay, by my troth, I keepe nat restreyne 
Thee fro thy love, though it were Elcyne, 

That is thy brother’s wyf, if I it wiste. 

Be what she be, and love her as thee liste. 

98 

‘Therefore as friend fully in me assure, 

And tell me plat what is thyn enchesoun 
And final cause of woe that ye endure : 

1-or, doubtetli nothing, myn cnteocioun 
Nis not to you of reprohensioun. 

To speak as now, for no wight may bereave 
A man to love till that him list to leave. 
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counsel vou concerning that by which you are distressed. 
If I wish to share with you your heavy burden, it will be less 

heavy. 


94 

I know well that things go with nae just as a shepherdess 
who was named Oenono, wrote to your brother Paris when she 
complained of her grief ; you saw the letter shj wrote. 1 think, 

“No, not yet’* said Troilus. "Then listen,” said Pandarus. ‘ it 
went this way. 


95 

Phebus, who founded the art of medicine, knew a remedy 
andcure by means of some fine herb for every one’s trouble ; 
yet bis skill was useless for himself. Love for the daughter of 
ki Sn.Admetus had so ensured him that all his cunning could 
not remedy his grief. 


96 

Just so unfortunately, is it with me. 1 love one best 
and am sorely grieved by it. Yet perhaps I can advise you 
though not myself; mock me no more. I have no cause, j 

know, to soar like a hawk in play but I can suggest something 
to help you. 


97 

You can be absolutely sure .►f one thing, I will never give 
away your sccrect though I die in pain for it ; nor, on my 
honour, do I care to dissuade you from your love, even if I knew 
«l were Helen, who is your brother’s wife. Let her be what 
s»Qo IS, love her as you wish. 


98 

Therefore, trust fully in me as your friend. Tell me 

^cily the reason and the final cause of the woe you suffer. 

u t nothing ; my intention is not to reprimand you now, 

or no one can lead an other from love until he wishes to give 
It up.” ® 
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99 

‘And wiieth well, that bothc two ben vyces— 

Mistrusten all or elles all believe,— 

But well 1 wot, the mean of it no vyce is. 

For for to trusten some wight is a preve 
Of trouthe, and f T-thy wolde I fain remeve 
Thy wrong conceit, and do thee some wight ttiste makethce ; 
Thy woe to tell ; and tell me, if thee liste. 

100 

‘The wyse seylh, “Woe him that is alone. 

For. an he fall, he hath none help to ryse. 

And sith thou hast a fellow, tell thy moane. 

For this nis not, cerieyn, the nexte wyse 
To winnen love, as teacheth us the wyse. 

To wallow and weep as Niobo the queene. 

Whose leares yet in marble been y*seene. 

101 


692 




699 


‘Let be thy weeping and thy drearinesse. 

And let us lissen woe with other speechc : 

So may thy woful tymc seeme Icsse ; 

Delighte, not in woe to seche. 

As do these f-ioles that their sorrows cche 
With sorrow; when they have raisaventure, 
And listen not to seche them other cure. 

102 

‘Men seyn, “To wrccchc is consolacioun 
To have another fellow in his peyne.” 

That oughtc well ben our opinioun, 

For. boihc thou and I. of love we pleync. 

So full of sorrow am I, sooth to seyne. 

That certcynly no more harde grace 
May sit on me, for-why there is no space. 

103 

‘OikI wole, thou art not aghast of me, 

Lcsl I would of thy lady thee begylc ; 

Thou wost thyself whom that 1 love, pardee. 
As I best can, gone slthen longe whyle, 

And sith thou wost I do it for no wyle, 

And sith I am he that thou trustest most, 

Pell roe somewhat, sin all my woe thou wost. 

104 

Yet Proilus, for all this, no word seyde ; 

But long he lay, as still as he dead were. 

And after this with sykinge he abreyde. 
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99 

•Undersiand clearly that both arc vices to mistrust every 
ODC, or else to believe every one. But I am sure that the middle 
way is not a vice, for to trust some person is a proof of faith ; 
and for that reason 1 am eager to correct your wrong decision 
and cause you to trust some one by telling me your trouble. 
Now tell me if you wish. 

100 

The wise say. ’Woe to him who is atone, for if he falls he 
has no help in rising.* Since you have a frined. tell your grief. 
For surely it is not the best way to win love—so the wise tell us 
—to wail and weep like Queen Niobe whose tears may still be 
seen in marble. 

101 

Stop your weeping and your sadness ; let’s lighten woe by 
other talk. Your period of sadness will thus seem shorter, 
‘Do not delight in covering your woe with woc-, as these fools 
do who. when they suffer misfortune and add sorrow, do not 
listen in seeking some other remedy. 

102 

Men say, ‘It is a consolation to a miserable creature to 
have companion in his torment.’ That should certainly be 
our opinion, for both you and I complain rjf love. To tell the 
truth, I am so full of sorrow that certainly no more hard luck 
may fall upon me, there is no room for it. 

103 

God knows you are not afraid that I will steal your lady 
from you ! Indeed, you know yourself .vhoirj I have loved as 
best I can f)r a long time. Since you know I plan no trick—and 
you say I am he whom you most trust—then tell me someiliing, 
for you are familiar with ail my woes’. 

104 

Despite all this Troilus said not a word, but lay for a long 
time as still as if he were dead, f hen he sighed loudly and gave 
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And to Pandarus’ voice he tent bis eare. 

And up his eyen cast he, that in fcare 
Was Pandarus, lest that in frencsye 
He sholde fall, or eMes sone dye ; 

105 

And cried, ‘Awake !* full wonderly and sbarpe : 
‘What ? Slumb’rest thou as in a lethargye ? 

Or art thou like an asse to the barpe. 

That heareth sound when men the stringes plye. 
But in his n>ind of that no melodye 
May sinken him to gladden, for that be 
So dull is of his bestialitee/ 

106 

And with that Pandare of bis wordes stente ; 
But Troilus yet him no word answerde, 

For-why to lellen nas not his entente 
To never no man, for whom that he so ferde. 
For it is seyd, ‘Man maketh oft a yerde 
With which the maker is himself y-beatcn 
In sundry manner,’ as these wyse treaten, 

107 

And namely, in his counscyl tellingc, 

That toucheth love that oughte be secrec 
For of himself it woldc enough outspringe 
But if that it the bet governed be 
Eke sometimes it is craft to seeme flee 
Fro thing which in effect men hunlc faste. 

All this gan Troilus In his herte caste ; 

lOK 

But nathelcss, when be had beard him crye 
■Awake r he gan to syke wonder sore, 

And seyde : ’Friend, though that I stille lyc. 

I am not deaf ; now peace, and cry no more. 
For I have heard thy wordes and thy lore ; 

But suffer me my mischief to bewaile. 

For thy proverbes may me nought avaiie. 

109 

•Nor other cure can’sl thou noon for me : 

Eke. I nil not be cured. I will deye. 

What know 1 of the Queene Niobe ? 
lyCi be thyn old cnsaumples, I thee preye. 

•No ’ quod then Pandarus. ‘therefore I scyc. 
Such is delight of fooles to beweepc 
Their woe but sceken bote they oe keepc 
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his attention to Pandarus ’voice, and so cast his eyes that Pand- 
arus was frightened lest he fall into a frenzy or else quickly die. 

105 

’Wake up !* Pandarus cried, fearfully and sharply. ’What 
are you steeping in a lethargy, or are you like an ass with a 
harp ; he hears the sound when the strings are plucked but the 
melody cannot sink inUi his mind to gladden him, because be 
in his bestiality is too stupid ?’ 

106 

With that Pandarus ceased talking ; but Troiius still made 
no answer because his intention was as to tell no man who 
caused his grief. For it is said by the wise that ’A man often 
makes a rod with which the maker himself is in various ways 
beaten. 


107 

Especially, this is seen in a man’s cun&deotial telling of 
matters concerning love which ought to be secret. For enough 
will come to tight of itself, unless it is carefully guarded. 
Also it is sometimes wise to seem to run away from a thing 
which men usually hunt diligently. All these ideas I'roilus 
turned over in bis mind. 


108 

Nevertheless, when he heard Pandarus cry ‘AWake’. he 
began to sigh deeply and said, ‘f riend, though I lie, still, 
I am not deaf. Now peace, and shout no more, for I have heard 
your speech and counsel. But permit me to bewail my ill- 
luck, your proverbs cannot help me at all. 

109 

Nor can you offer me any other remedy. Also I do not 
wish to be cured. I wish to die. What df) 1 know of Queen 
Niobes ? Stop quoting your ancient examples, I pray you.’ 
‘Well, said Pandarus, ‘It is just as I obser\cd. Fools take de¬ 
light in bewailing their troubles, but they do not try to find a 
remedy. 
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'Now know I chat there reason in thee fayleth. 

But tell me : if f wiste where she were, 

For whom that thee all this misaunter ayleth, 
Durstest thou that I told her in her eare 
Thy woe (sith thou dar’st not thyself for fearc). 
And her besought on thee to have some routbe ?’ 
‘Why nay,’ quod he, 'by God and by ray trouthe ! 

111 

•What ? not as busily,’ quod Pandarus, 

■As though mine owne lyfc on this neede ?' 

‘No certes. brother, quod this Troilus. 

‘And why V —Far that thou sholdest never speede. 
■Wost thou that well ?’—‘Yea. that is out of drede. 
Quod Troilus ‘for all that e’er yc coune. 

She nil to none such wrccche as I be wonne.’ 

112 

Quod Pandarus . Alas ! what may this be. 

That thou despeyred art thus cau^elccs ? 

What ? liveth not thy lady 7 Ben' cite I 
How wost thou NO that thou art gracelecs ? 

Such evil is not alway botclecs 
Why, put not impossible thus thy cure, 

Sin thing to come is oft in aventure 

113 

•I grantc well that thou endurest woe 
As sharp as doth he. Tilyus, in helle. 

Whose stomach fowics tearen evermo. 

That highte voUuris, as bookes telle. 

But I may not endure that thou dwelle 
In so unskilful an opinioun, 

That of thy woe is n«* curacioun. 

114 

‘But ones nilt thou for thy coward herte. 

And for thyn ire and foolish wilfuincssc. 

Fur wantrust, tellcn of thy sorrow’s srnerte ; 

Nc to thyn owne help do businessc. 

As much as speak a reason m -re or Icsse, 

But lycst as he that list of nothing rccche. 

What woman couldc love such a wrccche . 

115 

•What may she deemen other of thy death How... 
(If thou thus deye and she not why it is). 

But that for fear is yolden up the breath 
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110 

Now I know that your ability to reason is failing. But 
tell me, am 1 acquainted with this lady who causes you all this 
grjef ? Would you dare let me whisper your feeling to her, 
since you don't dare do it yourself and beg her to have some 
pity on you T Why no, by God and my faith ?’* replied Troilus. 

Ill 

‘What’, asked Pandarus. ‘not even if I do it as carefully as 
if my own life depended unit?' ‘Certainly not, brother’, re¬ 
plied Troilus. ‘Nejw why ?’ asked Pandarus. Because you 
would not be successful, said Tr.iilus. ‘Are you sure of that ? 
inquired Pandarus. ‘Yes, without doubt', said Troilus ; ‘in 
spile of all your cITorts she will never be won by such a wretch 


‘Alas’, said Pandarus, ‘how can it be that you are so deep 
in despair without cause ? Why ble>s me. isn’i your lady still 
alive ? Ilow do you know that you arc without hope of her 
favour ? Such u bad situation is not always incurable. Why, do 
n<it consider success an impossibility for you; for future event-, 
arc ofien settled by chance 

113 

I grant indeed that you suffer woes as bitter as those of 
fiiyus in hell, whose stomach birds called vultures constantly 
tear, a- the books relate. But I cannot permit you to continue 
in -so unfounded conclusion as ihai there is no cure for your 
ailment. 

1 14 

Will you not, despite your cowardice, ire, f«/olish wilful¬ 
ness, and lack of faith tell your trouble.s just once and make an 
effort to help yourself by the mere utterance of a few words, 
rather loan lie here like one who cares for nothing ? What 
w jiudii could love such a wretch ? 

115 

What can she conclude from your death, if you die now, 
when she discs not know why but that you gave up life from 
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For Greekcs have besieged us y-wis ? 

Lord ! which a thank then shall thou have of this ! 
This will she seyn, and all the town at ones : 

“The wrecchc is dead, the devil have his bones.” 

116 

‘Thoumay'st alone here weep and cry and koeelc ; 
But, love a woman that she wool it nought, 

And she will quite that thou shall not feele : 
Unknown, unkist, and lost that is unsought. 

What ! many a mao has love full dear y-bought. 
Twenty winter that his lady wiste, 

That never yet bis lady mouth hath kiste. 

117 

*What ? sholde he therefore fallen in despair. 

Or be recreant for his ownc tcne. 

Or sleen himself, al be his lady fair ? 

Nay, nay, but e’er in one be fresh and greeoe 
To serve and love his deare herle’s queenc, 

And think it is a guerdon (her to serve) 

A thousandfold more than he can deserve.’ 

US 

And of that word took heede Troilus, 

And thought anon what fully he was inne. 

And how that sooth him seyde Pandarus, 

That for to sleen himself might he not winne. 

But bothc do unmanhood and a sinne, 

And of his death his lady not to wyte. 

For of his woe, God wot, she knew full lyte. 

119 

And with that thought he gan full sore syke. 

And seyde : ‘Alas ! what is me best to do ?’ 

To whom Pandare answered : 'If thee lyke, 

The best is that th«>u telle me thy woe, 

And have my irouihc, but thou it findc so 
I be thy bote ere that it be full longc, 

I'o pieces do me draw and sithen honge.’ 

120 

■Yea, so thou say'sl,' quod Troilus then ; ‘Alas ! 
But, God wot, it is not the rather so ; 

Full hard were it to hcipcn in this case, 

For well find I that Fortune is my fc)e, 

Nc all the men that ryden conne. or go. 

May of her cruel wheel the harm wiihstonde ; 

For as her list she pleyelb with free and bondc.’ 
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fear of the Greeks who now besiege us ? Lord what a reward 
that would be for your suffering. Then will she say, together 
with the whole city, “The wretch is dead ; the devil take his 

bones !’’ 

116 

You may weep, cry, and kneel alone here, but love a 

woman without her knowing it and she will repay you without 

your feeling it. That which is unknown is unkissed, and that 

unsought lost. Why, many a man has given twenty years to a 

lady who knew of his love and yet has never received a kiss in 
return. 

117 

Should he therefore fall into despair, or be cowardly to 
bis own hurt or slay himself even though his lady is fair ? No, 
no, he shou'd be ever fresh and gay in the service of the dear 
queen of his heart and think it a reward to serve her a thousand 
fold greater than he deserves.” 

118 

Troilus gave heed to these words and at once thought of 
fhe folly into which he had fallen. It seemed to him that 
Pandarus spoke truly in saying that to kill himself was not to 
profit but rather to do an unmanly act and to sin, his lady 
Would know nothing of his death, since, God knows, she knew 
nothing ab'*ut his woe. 

119 

With that thought he sighed sorely and said, “Alas, what 
is best for me to do ?” Pandaru> answered, “If it pleases you, 
the best is to tell me all your trouble, you have my promise 
that, unless you find I can help you in the near future, you can 
have me drawn and then hanged I” 

120 

“Yes, so you say,” replied Troilus, but Ood knows,it is 
not therefore true It will be hard to help me in this matter 
because I find that fortune is rny enemy. Not all the men who 
walk or ride can stand against the harm c?used by her cruel 
wheel. For she plays as she likes with the free and the bound." 
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121 

Quod Pandarus : ‘Then blamest thou Fortune 
For thou art wroth, yea, now at erst 1 see. 

Wost thou nat well that Fortune is commune 
To every manner wight in some degree ? 

And yet thou bast this comfort, lo, pardee. 

That as her joyes musten overgnon. 

So must her sorrows passen everichoon. 

122 

‘For if her wheel stint anything to turne, 

Then ceased she Fortune anoon to be. 

Now. sith the wheel by no way may sojourne. 
What wost thou if her mutabilitce 
Right as thyselven list will do by thee. 

Or that she be not far fro thy helpingc 7 
Parauoter thou hast cause for to singe. 

123 

‘And therefore wost thou what 1 thee beseechc ? 
1.^1 be thy woe and turning to the grounde ; 

For whose list have helping of his lechc. 

To him behoveth first uowryc his wounde. 

To Cerberus in hell ay be I bounde, 

Were it for my sister, all thy s>)rrow. 

By my will she shotdc ail be thyn tomorrow. 

124 

‘Look up. I seyc, and tell mo what she is 
Anoon, that I may po about thy nccde. 

Know I her aught 7 For my love tell me this. 
Then would I hopen rather for to speede. 

Then gan the vein of Troilus to bleede. 

For he was hit. and wex all red for shame. 

‘Aha V quod Pandarc, ‘here bcginnclh game.’ 

125 

And with that world he gan him for to shake 
And scyde : ‘ Thief ! (hou shall her name telle.’ 
But then gan sely Troilus to quake 
As thouah men sholde have led him into belle. 
And scyde ; ‘Alas ! -T all my won the wellc ; 
Then is my swcelc foe called Cri«cydc, 

And well nigh, with the word, for fear he deyde. 

126 

And when that Pandare heard her name nevene 
Lord he WHS glad, and sesdc : Friend so deare. 
Now’farc .iright, for Jove’s name in hcvene, 
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121 

■‘Now I finally, begin to see." said Paadarus. Vyou blame 
fortune for your situation? Don’t you know very well that 
every man, whatever his station, is subjected to Fortune ? And 
still you have this comfort : ju^t as her joys must vanish so 
must everyone of her sorrows pass away. 

122 

For if her wheel stopped its turning then she would cease 
to be fortune. Now since her wheel may in no way stop turn¬ 
ing, how, do you know that bor instability will not bring about 
for you exactly what you wish, or tha -he is not far from help¬ 
ing yoti ? IVrhaps you have cause to sing. 

123 

Therefore, do you know what I beg of you? Put aside 
your woe and downcast manner for whoever hopes to have help 
from his doctor, it behaves him first to unwrap his wound. Even 
if you were so w<ic-bi’gonc because of my sister may 1 be forever 
chained to Cerberus in hell, if I would not do all I could to 
make her yours to-morrow. 


124 

T..ook up, I say, and tell me at once who she is so that I 
can commence helping you. Do I know her at all ? Tell me 
this as reward for my love and then I can hope to he success¬ 
ful Then Troilus' blof)d began to pound, for he was hit, and 
hc.turncd all red with shame, ‘.Aha", said P.int|jfu>, "Here 
begins the sport.’’ 


12 ^ 

With these words lie started shaking Troilus and said, 
Thief, you must fell her name." But then poor Froiiiis began 
to tremble as though men were leading him Iiell and he said. 

Alas, (he source of all my woe is niy sw eel enemy called 
f-riseyde ! At tlie name he almost died <.( fear. 


126 

When Pandaru-. heard her name, I.ord, he was happy and 
said, “Dear friend, now surely, by Jove in heaven, L<»ve has 
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L/Ove hath beset thee right : be of good chere ; 

For of good name and wisdom and maaere 
She hath enough, and eke of geotilesse. 

If she be fair, thou wost thyself, I guesse. 

127 

‘Ne I ne’er saw a more bounteous 

Of her estate, ne gladder, ne of speeche 

A friendlier, ne a more gracious 

For to do well, ne less had need to seebe 

What for to doon ; and all this bet to eche. 

In honour, to as far as she may strecche. 

A kinge’s herte seemeth by hers a wrecche, 

128 

‘And for tby look of good comfort thou be ; 

For certcynly, the brste point is this 
Of noble courage and well ordeynee. 

A mao to have peace with himself, y-wis. 

Su oughtest thou, for nought but good it is 
To loven well and in a worthy place : 

Thee t>ughte not to clepe it hap, but grace. 

129 

‘And also think (and therewith gladde thee) 

That sith thy lady virtuous is all. 

So followeih it that there is some pitee 
Amonges all these other in genera! : 

And for-thy see that thou, in special, 

Requere nought that is against her name : 

For virtue slreccheth not himself to shame. 

130 

'But well is me that ever I was born, 

That thou best art in so good a place ; 

For.by my trouthe. in love I durst have sworn. 

Thee sholde ne’er have lid thus fair a grace. 

And wost thou why ? For thou wert wont to chase 
At Love in scorn, and for despyt him calle 
“Saint Idiot, lord of these foulcs alle.” 

131 

How often hast thou made thy nyce japes. 

And seyd that Ix>ve’s servants cvenchone. 

Of nycetee ben very Godde’s apes ; 

And some wolde much their meat alone, 
laying abed, and make them for to groanc, 

And some, thou seydest, had a blaunche fevere, 
And pfcydcst God he sholde ne’er keverc ; 
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done well by you. Cheer up ! For she has sufficint reputa¬ 
tion. wisdom, dignity and courtesy. You know yourself I 
belive, whether or not she is fair” 


127 

I never saw one of her station more generous, nor a 
happier one, nor one in speech more friendly, nor one more 
gracious and sure ol (be fitting thing to do and as for honour 
to cap all her other qualities, a king’s heart seems that of a 
wretch besides hers. 

128 

Therefore you should be comforted for certainly the first 
characteristic of a noble and welbordered spirit is for a man to 
be at peace with himself. So should it be with you because it is 
in no way an evil thing to love one well who deserves your 
love. You should not call it chance but the, ‘Grace of God.’ 

129 

Think also, and rejoice therefore that since your lady 
possesses all the virtues, some pity must be among them. Con¬ 
sequently, be especially sure that you ask nothing which will 
hurt her reputation for virtue will not countenance shame. 

130 

I am happy that I was born to sec your love so well 
placed. By my troth, I wcjuld have dared to swear that you 
could never have been so fortunate. Do you know why ? 
Because you were wont to scoff at love and for spite to call 
him ‘Saint Idiot’, lord of all these fools. 

131 

How often you made these foolish jokes and said that the 
servants of Fvive were everyone true apes of God in their folly . 
and some would munch their food alone lying abed and be- 
and others, you said, had green sickness, and you pray¬ 
ed God they would n't recover. 
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132 

‘And some of them took on them, for the colde, 

More than enough, so srydest thou full oftc; 

And some have feigned ofte time, and tolde 
How that they wake, when they sleepen softe ; 

And thus they woldc have brought themselves alofte. 
And rathelees were under at the laste. 

Thus seydesi thou, and japedest full fa«le. 

133 

‘Yet scydest thou that, for the more part, 

I hese lovers wolden speak in general, 

And ihoughten that it was a siker art. 

For failing, for to assayen over-all. 

No'n may I jape of thee, if that I shall. 

Bu' natliclees, though iliat I sholdc deye. 

That thou art none of those, that durst 1 seye. 

134 

‘Now beat thy breast, and sey to god of Love, 

“Thy erace, lord ! For now I me repeute 
If 1 mTs-spakc. for now myself I love *' 

Thus sey with all thyn herte in good entente. 

Quod Troilus : ‘Ah, lord ! I me consenle. 

And preye to thee my japes thou foryivc. 

And I shall oevermoic wltilc 1 live.’ 

13.T 

‘Thou scySt well,’ quod Pandare ; ‘and now I hope 
That thou the g'»dde’s wrath hast all appeased ; 

And sithen thou hast weepeo many a drope. 

And seyd such thing wherewith thy god is pleased, 
Now woldc never nod but thou were eased , 

And think well, she of whom rist all thy woe 
Hereafter may thy comfort been also, 

136 

•For tir like ground that bearelh the weeds wikke, 
Bcar th ckc these wholesome herbes, as full olte 
Next the foule nettle, rough and ihikke, ^ 

Tlie rose waxeth sweet ard smooihe and sotic , 
And next the valley is the liilt alofte : 

And next the darke night the ghidde monow ; 

And abo jov is next the fyn of sorrow. 

137 

‘Now lookc that atempre be thy brydcl. 

And, for »Ik best, ay suffer to the tyde. 

Or e’llcs all oui labour is on ydcl : 
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132 

Because of cold some of them pul too much over them in 
bed, you often remarked. And some many times pretend to 
lie awake when they slept soundly. Thus they strove to lise 
aloft, but nevertheless were underneath in the end. So you 
said, and joked heartily. 

133 

Also you said that these lovers, for the most part urged 
their affection on every one and thought it a sure protection 
against failure to try every where. But now I can laugh at you 
if I wish, yet though I should die for it I dare say that you are 
not one of the last group. 

134 

Now beat your breast and say to the god of Love *I beg 
your grace, Lord, and now I repent if 1 spoke wrongly, for 
now I myself am in love. Speak thus with all your heart and 
good intentions. Troilus sa«d, “Ah, h>rd I agree and pray you 
to forgive my jokes ; and never again so long as 1 live will I 
repeal them.” 

n.-i 

“You speak well,*’ said Pandarus, “and now I hope that 
you have appeased all the God’s wrath. Since you have wept 
many tears and spoken pleasing things to your god, I pray to 
the lord that you will be comforted ! Think of this : she who 
is cause of all y<>ur w<ic may in the futu'c also be your 
comfort. 

136 

For the same ground which bears wicked weeds also 
bears wholesome herbs , often ihc rose grows sweet, smooth, 
and soft right next to the foul, rough, thick nettles. Besides 
the valley is the high hill, after the dark night comes the bright 
m<irning and joy is nearest the end of sorrow, 

137 

Be sure that the bridle is always loose enough to let the 
horse have his head ; otherwise, all our I ibonr is useless : he 

11 
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He hasteth well that wysly can abyde. 

Be diligent and true, and ay well hyde. 

Be lusty, free, persevere in thy servyse, 

And all is well, if thou work in this wyse. 

138 

‘But he that par»ed is in every place 
Is nowhere whole, as wryten clerkes wyse ; 

What wonder is. though such one have no grace ? 
Eke wosfow how it fareth of some servyse ? 

As, plant a tree or herb in sundry wyse. 

And on the morrow pull it up as blyve ; 

No wonder is that it may never thryve. 

139 

‘And slth that cod of Love hath thee bestowed 
In place digne unto Ihy worthincssc. 

Stand fastc, f<>r good port has thou rowed; 

And of thyself, for to any heavinesse, 

Hope alway well ; for bul if drearinesse. 

Or over-haste. <iur bothc labour shende, 

I hope of this to maken a good ende, 

140 

And wost thou why I am the less afered 
Of ihis materc with my niece trete ? 
f'or this have I he.trd seyd <*f wyse y-lered. 

‘‘Was never m.m ne women yet bcgctc 
That was unapt lo suffer love’s hetc 
Celestial, or elles love of kinde” ; 

I'T thy -ome grace I hope in her t" finde. 

141 

‘And for to speak of her in special, 

Her beauty to bcihjnkcn and her youihe. 

It sit htr not to be celestial 

As yet, though that her lisle both and couihe. 

Hut ircwcly, it sete her well right nouihe 
A worthy knight to luven and chcryce. 

And but she do ] hold it for .n vyce. 

142 

■Wliereforc I am, and will be, ay ready 
lo peync me In do you this vervyse ; 
l-or bothc you to please thus hope 1 
Ht reafterward ; for yc bcih bothc w-yse, 

And conne it counscyl keep in sucli a wyse 
That no man shall the wyser of it be. 

And so we may h; gladded alle three. 
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hastens well who wisely can wail. Be diligent and true, con¬ 
ceal all will, be lusty and generous, preserve in your suit and 
all will be well^ if you work in this fashion. 


138 

But he who is parted in every place is no where whole, 
the clerics say. What wonder is it if such a one does not find 
favour ? Also you know how it goes in some love affairs just 
as if one p'anted a tree in some place and then pulled it up 
the next morning ! No wonder it can never thrive. 

139 

Since the Ood of love has placed you in keeping with your 
nobility, stand fast, for you have rowed into a good port. Hope 
well for yourself, despite any sadness, for, unless pessimism or 
too great haste ruins <>ur w rk. I hope to bring this to a good 
end. 


1-10 

Do you know why I am not in the h-asi afraid to discuss 
this matter with my niece ? 1 have heard vise, learned men 

say that there was never a man or woman born s\ho not willing 
to suffer the heat of love, cither cdcsti.il or natiir.il. Therefore 
to win some favour from her. 


HI 

In licr particular c.i\e, .'onsidering her beauty and youth, 
it is not likely th.it she would as yei be celesti il, even if she 
could and would. Truly, it is quite lilting now for her to love 

and cherish a worthy knieht ; unless she does co, I consider it 
a vice.'’ 

M? 

Therefore, 1 am and ever .•.ill be ready to lake pains in 
serving you in this matter ; I lK>pc t - please both of you in ihe 
future. You are both discreet and can keep your own counsel 
in such a way that no man vvih be tb>. Thus wc all three 

be made happy. 
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'And, by my trouthe, I have right now of thee 
A good conceit in my wit, I guesse ; 

And what it is I wol now that thou sec. 

I thinke, sith that l/ove, of bis goodnesse, 

Hath thee converted out of wickednesse. 

That thou shall be the besie po^t, 1 lieve, 

Of all his lay, and most his foes to-grieve. 

144 

‘Ensample why : see how thc'c wyse cicrkes. 

That erren aldermost against a lawe 
And ben converted fro their wicked workes 
Through grace of God, that list them to Him drawe ; 
Then are they folk that have must God in awe. 

And strongcst-faiihed been. I understonde. 

And conne an error alderbest withstonde,* 

145 

When Troilus had heard Pandare assented 
To been his help in loving of Griseyde, 

Wex of his woe. as who seylh, untormented. 

But hotter wex his love, and thus he seyde, 

With sober chcrc, although his herte pleyde : 

'Now blis-sful Venus help, ere that I sierve. 

Of thee. Pandure, 1 may some thank deserve. 

146 

‘But. deare friend, how shall myn woe ben lesse 
Till this be done 7 And good, eke tell me this, 

How wilt thou seyn of me and my distresse ? 

Lest she be wroth, this dtede 1 most, y-wis, 

Or nil not hear or irowen how it is. 

All this drede 1, and eke for the mancre 
Of thee, her cem. she nil no such thing he.'rre. 

147 

Quod Pandarus : *Thou hast a full great care 
IjCsI that the chcrl may fall out of the mone ! 

Why, l•)rd ! 1 hale of ihec thy nyce fare ! 

Why, entremete of that thou hast to done ! 

For Godde’s love I bidde thee a bone 
So let me alone, and it shall be thy besic.’ 

Why, friend.’ quod he, ‘now do right as thee Icstc. 

148 

■But hcarke, Pandare. one word ; for 1 noldc 
That thou in me wendest so great follye, 

That to my l.idy 1 desiren sh<ilde 
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143 

On my word 1 have uow formed a good picture of you in 
my mind, 1 think, and 1 want you to see what it is. I think 
that since love in his goodness has converted you from your 
error, you shall now be the best pillar in all his cult and 
grieve bis enemies most. 

144 

Take as an exempic how these wise clerics who sin most 
greatly against their laws, and are then converted from their 
wicked ways by the grace of God, who wishes to draw them to 
Him. become the folk with strongest faith who hold God in 
greatest awe and, I am told, can best withstand sin. 


145 

When Troilus heard Pandarus consent to help him with 
Criseyde, his woe ceaicd tormenting him but his love waxed 
hotter ; he said seriously, though his heart danced. “Now, may 
blessed Venus be of such help that before I die, I may deserve 
your thanks, Pandarus. 

146 

But, dear friend, how shall my woe decrease until this 
is ended ? And, also, friend, tell me this : how will you speak 
of me and my distress without angering her—certainly I fear 
that most—so that she will not listen to or believe whal you say 
I fear all this, and also because of your position as her uncle 

she will not listen to such a matter.’’ 


147 

Pandarus said, “You would worry about the man (ailing 

out of the moon! Lord, I hate your f.olish chatter : Why, 
think about that which you have to do : For the love of Uod I 
ask favour of v<‘U ; leave me alone and it will he for the best. 
“Why friend, ’ said Troilus, “do ju-t as you wish.” 

I4s 


But listen to one thing, Pandarus ' 1 
attribute to me such greaifolly as to dc'ire 


do not want you to 
r-r my lady anv thing 
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That touchelh harm or any villainye ; 

For dredeiees me were lever dye 
Than she of me aught elles understood 
But that that mighte souneo unto good/ 

149 

Then laughed this Pandarei and anoon answcrde : 

‘And I thy borow ? Fie ! no wight doth but so ; 

I roughte not, though, that she stood and hearde 
How that thou scy’st ; but farewell I will go : 

Adieu ! Be glad 1 God speed us bothe two ! 

Give me this labour and this busioessc, 

And of ray speed be thyn all that sweetnesse/ 

150 

Then Troilus gan down on knees to fallc, 

And Pandare in his armes hente faste. 

And seyde : 'Now fio on the Greekes alle 1 
Yet, pardee, God shall help us at the Uste ; 

And dredeiees, if tliat ray lyf may laste. 

And God to-forn, lo, some of them shall smerte ; 

And yet me aihinketh that this avaunt me asierte. 

131 

‘Now. Pandare, 1 can no more seye. 

But thou svyse. thou wost, thou may’st, thou art ail ! 
My lyf, tny death, whole in thine hand I leye : 

Help now,* quod he. 'Yes. by my troth. ! shall.' 

‘God yelde tlicc, friend ; and this in special,' 

Quod Troilus, ‘that ihou rnc recornaunde 
lo her that to the death me may comaunde. 

152 

This Pandarus then, desirous to serve 
His fullc friend, then soyde in this manere : 

'l-arewell, and think I will thy thank deserve ; 

Have here my trouihc, and that thou shall well hearc.' 
.-\nd went his way, thinking on this matcrc, 

-\nd how he best might her beseech of gracc» 

And find a lime thereto, and a place. 

153 

For every wiglit that hath an hfiusc to foundc 
Ne renneth iv-t the work for lo beginne 
With rakel hand, but he will bide a stounde, 

Ami ''cnd his herte's lync out fro withinne 
Aldcrfirst his purpose for to winne. 

All this Pandare in liis herte thoughtc, 

And cast his work full wysly ere he wroughtc. 
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connected with harm or vulgarity. For without doubt, 1 would 
rather die than have her think any thing of me which was not 
honourable. 

149 

Then Pandarus laughed and at once answered, ''Am I 
your guarantee ? Fie, no lover thinks otherwise than you. I 
wish she had been standing nearby to hear what you said ? But 
farewell, I roust go. Adieu ! Be happy I God speed us both ! 
Leave the labour and trouble to me and the sweetness from my 
success will be all yours.** 

150 

Then Troilus fell to his knees, clapped Pandarus tightly m 
bis arms and said, "Now to the devil with all the Greeks ! 
Indeed in the end God will help us. and without doubt if God 
is willing and if my life lasts, I will make some of them smart. 
But I am sorry I give voice to that boast. 

151 

Now, Pandarus. lean -.ay im nioro, c.\eep» that you aic 
wue, you know all, you can do all, yoj are all '• 1 place my 
life and deatn completely m your h,ind>. Now hilp me !’ “On 
tny word, 1 shall, "said PiiiJaru.>, “God rcA’arJ you, friend, 
said Troilus, “especially if you can recommend me to her who 
can command my dealli.' 

152 

This Pandarus, desirou' uow of serving iiis friend lully, 
said. '‘Farewell, and remember that 1 am eoinc to deserve your 
thanks! You have my word, and you shall soon sec.” I hen 
he went his way thinking ovjr ih-: problem : how he best might 
beg favour, at what time, and wlicre 

133 

For every man who must build a tiousc does n<tt rush wiih 
rash hands to bc^’in the W' rk, rather, he should wait a bit an<l 
send out hi- heart’s line to determine first his plan. Pandarus 
thought abiul all this and wisely planned his w-.rk before 
beginning. 
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But Troilus tiy then do linger down,- 
But up anocm upon bis steede bay. 

And in the held he pleyde the leoun : 

Woe was that Greek that with him met that day. 
And in the town his manner thenceforth ay 
Sn goodly was, and gat him so in grace, 

That each him loved that looked on his face. 

155 

Ftjr be became the fricndlieste wight, 

The gentilest. and eke the moste free. 

The thriftiest and one the beste knight 
That in his time was, or mighte be. 

Dead were his japes and his cruclicc. 

His hiuhe port and his mancre cstraunge. 

And each of those gan for a virtue chaunge. 

156 

Now let us stintc of Troilus a stounde, 

That farethe like a man that hurt is sore. 

And is somdcl of aching of of his woundc 
Y-]i$sed well, but healed no del more : 

And, as an easy patient, the lore 
Abit of him that go'th about his cure ; 

And thus he drivelh forth his aventurc. 

End of the First Book 
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1S4 

Troilus lay in bed no longer ; at once he mounted his bay 
horse and played the lion on the battlefield. Woe was that 
Greek who met him on this day ! From then on his manner 
in the city was so proper and woo him so much favour that 
everyone who saw his face loved him. 

155 

For he became the friendliest, gentliest, most generous, 
and thriftic't person, and also one of the best kinghts that there 
was or could be in his time. Gone were his jokes and his cruelly 
his haughtiness and distant manner; and each of these was 
replaced by a viilue. 

156 

Now let us leave Troilus for a while, who fares like a 

man sorely hurt who is somewhat healed of the ache from his 
wound, but not completely cured. Like a comfortable patient 
he looks forward to instructions from him who prepares the 
cure. Thus he carries for^'ard his adventure. 
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PROEM 

1 

Out op these blackc waves for to sayle, 

O wind, O wind, the weather ’ginneth cleare ; 
For in this sea the boat hath such travayJc, 
or my cunning that unnethe 1 it steere. 

This sea elepe I the tempestous matere 
Of desespeyr that Troilus was inne ; 

But DOW of hope the catendes begioDC. 

2 ' 

O lady myn, that called art Clio, 

Thou be my speed fro this forth, and my muse, 
To rhyme well this book, till 1 have do. 

Me nccdeih here noon other art to use, 
l-i>r-whv to every lover [ me excuse, 

Tliai of no sentiment I this endyte. 

But out of Latin in my tongue it wryle. 

3 

Wherefore 1 nil have neither thank ne blame 
C)f all this work, but pray yow mekely, 

Disbiametii me if any word be lame ; 

For as myn author scyde, so seye 1. 
tike tliough I speak of love unfeelingly. 

No wonder i'. for it no thing of new is : 

A blind man cannot juggen well in hewis. 

4 

Ye know eke th.it in form of speech is chaungc 
Wjthin a thousand year, and wordcs iho 
riiat hadden prys, now wonder nyce and straiingc 
Us ihinkcth them ; and >ei they spake them so, 
.And sped as well in love as men now do. 

Eke for ty winne love in sundry ages. 

In sundry londes, sundry ben usages. 

60 
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1 

O Wind. O Wind, ihe weaiher begins to clear so that I 
can sail out of these black waves, for the boat has had such 
labour in the sea that, despite my skill, 1 could hardly steer it. 
Ths tumultuous despair which Troilus experienced I call the 
sea. But now the hopeful period commences. 

2 

OmylidyClio, be my helper and Muse henceforth to 
rhyme well in this bo«jk until I finish it. 1 need here no other 
art than yours. Therefore, I make excuse to every lover fur the 
sentiments here expressed are not mine; I am translating from 

Latin into English. 

3 

Thus, I desire neither thanks nor blame for this work, 
hut meekly pray you not to blame me if the words are awk¬ 
ward ; for as my author says, so say I. It is no wonder that I 

speak of love unfeelingly ; such an attitude is not new, for a 
blind man cannot tell colours well. 


4 

You know aWo that there h.ive been changes in the lorms 
of speech w ithin a thousand years, and woords then highly este¬ 
emed are now considered by us wondrously strange and foolish, 
and yet in those days they spoke so, and sped a^ well in love as 
men do now. Also, in various lands durmg various ages the 
customs for love have been various. 


61 
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And for-thy if it hap in any wyse 
That here be any lover in this place 
That heark’neth. as the story will devyse. 

How Troilus came to his lady grace ; 

And thinketh, so nolde I nat love purchase ; 

Or wond'reth on his speech and his doinge. 

1 ooot ; but it is me no wondcrioge : 

6 

For every wight which that to Rome went 
Held not one path, or alway one manere ; 

Eke in some lond were all the gamen shent. 

If that they fared in love as men do here. 

As thus, in open doing or in chere. 

In visiting, in form, or seyde their sawes ; 
For>ihy men seyo, each country hath his lawes. 

7 

Eke scarcely been there in this place three 
That have in love seyd tike and doon in all : 

For to thy purpose this may lyken thee, 

And thee right nought, yet ail is seyd or shall. 
Eke some men grave in tree, some in stone wall. 
As it betit ; but since I have begonne, 

Myn author shall I follow if I conne 

Fnd oj the Proem 

s 

In May, that mother is of monihcs glade. 

That fresshe flowers blue and whvtc and rede 
Ben quick again, that winter dedc made, 

And full of balm is fleeting every meade ; 

When Phoebus doth his brightc bcames sprede 
Right in (he whyte Bull it so betidde 
As I shall sing, on Mayc’s day the thriddc 

9 

That Pandaru^, f<»r all his wyse speche, 

Felt eke his p.in of love’s shottes keene, 

That, could he ne’er so well of loving preche, 

|( made his hewe a day full oftc greenc ; 

So shoop it (hat him fell that day a tene 
In love, for which in woe to bed he wente. 

And made, ere it was day, full many a wente. 

10 

The swallow Procnc. with a sorrowful lay. 

When morrow came gan make her weymentinge, 
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5 

Consequenily, I do oot know whether there happens to be 
any lover present listening to this story of how Troilus came 
into his lady’s favour, and then thinking ‘ I would not win love 
that way”, or being surprised at Troilus’ speech or his actions ; 
but to me it would not be surprising. 

6 

For every man who goes to Rome does not follow the 
same road or the same procedure. Also, in some countries the 
game would be wholly lost if men followed the same system in 
love that is usual here, for example, in frankness or in appear¬ 
ance, in visiting manners, or in speaking. It is for that reason 
that men say each country has its own laws. 

7 

Furihcr, even here there are scarcely three pei*plc who 
have said and done everything the same way in love. For ore 
thing may suit your purpose well, but the neat man’s not at all; 
in fact, every way is tried by some one. Also some men en¬ 
grave In a tree and some in a st')ne wall, as they wish; but since 
I have sf* begun, I shall continue to follow my author if I am 

able. 

In May. the mother of the happy months, when the bud¬ 
ding blue, white, and red flowers which winter killed are revived 
and every meadow is floating in balmy air, when Phebus spreads 
his bright beams from the wlute liiill, it happened as I shall 
now relate ; 

9 

On May third Pandarus, despite all his wise speeches, 
also felt so keenly the 'hrusts of love that, n > matter how well 
he could pr..*ach ab ^ut love, he turned green many times that 
day. It happened tliai there came to him that day so grc.it a 
love-pang that he woefully went lo bed and tossed about many a 
time before dawn came. 

10 

The Swallow Progne began with a sorrowful song to make 
her lament at dawn, telling why she suffered metanK-rphosis. 
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Why she forshapen was ; and ever lay 
Pandare a-bcd, half in a slumberioge. 

Till she so nigh him made her chiitering 
How Tereus gan forth her sister take 
That with the noise of her he gan awake ; 

11 

And gan to cal! and dress him up to ryse. 
Remembering him his errand was to done 
From Troilus, and eke his great empryse ; 

And cast, and knew in good plight was the mone 
To do viage, and took his way full snne 
Unto his niece’s palace there besyde. 

Now Janus, god of entry, thou him gyde ! 

12 

When he was come unto his niece's place. 

‘Where is my lady ?' to her folk seyd he. 

And thev him told, and he forth in gan pace, 

And found two other ladies sctc and she 
Within a paved parlour ; and they three 
Heard a maiden read to them the geste 
Of the siege of Tliebes, while them Icste. 

13 

Qu<)d l^andarus ; 'Madame, God yow see, 

With all your book and all the companye !’ 

‘Eh, uncle myn, twcicome y wis,’ quod she ; 

And up she rose, and by the lu>nd in hyc 
•She look him fast, and scyde, ‘This night thrye. 

To goodc mole it turn, of yosv I mellc I’ 

And with that word she down on bench him sette. 

14 

‘Yea, niece, ye shall fare well the bet. 

It God wol, all this year,’ quod Pandarus. 

But J am s<*rry that I have yow let 
To hearken of your book ye preysen thus ; 

For Godde’s I<ivc. what seith it ? Tell it us. 

Is it of love ? Oh, soii'e good ye me lerc !’ 
‘Uncle.’ qui d she, 'your mistress is not here.’ 

15 

With that they gonnen laugh, and then she scyde : 
‘This rom.iunce is of Thebes that we reade ; 

And we have heard how that King Laius deyde 
Through Oedipus his son. and all that deede ; 

.And here wc stenion at these letters rede, 

How the bishop (as the book can telle) 

Amphiorax, ftll tlirougli the ground to hellc.’ 
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Pandarus still lay in bed, half asleep, until she came so near 
him with her chatter of how Tereus carried away her sister that 
the noise awakened him. 

U 

He called to his servants, and prepared to get up, re¬ 
membering the errand he must do for Truilus and also his 
great responsibility. He knew by astrological reckoning that 
the moon was well placed for his effort, and he immediately 
made his way to his niece's place nearby. Now Janus, god of 
entrance guide him ! 

12 

When he arrived at the palace lie asked Criseyde’s 
servants, “Where is my lady ?“ They told him, and he entered 
and found two other ladies sitting with her in a paved parlor ; 
the three were listening to a girl re.tding them romance of the 
siege of Thebes. 

13 

Pandarus said, “Madam. Ood save you, your line book, 
and your company !” Criseyde answered. “Ah, welcome my 
uncle,” and rose. Clasping his hand firmly she said, “Three 
nights ago—may it turn to profit—I dreamed of you,” With 
tliese words she seited him on a bench 

14 

“Yes, niece, you, 'll fare much better f-r it, if <Jod wills, 
all this year,’’ said Pandarus, “But 1 am sorry to keep you from 
listening to this book you praise s<». Fit love of fJod. what is 
it about ? Tell us ! Is it of love ?” “O, teach me something 

worthwhile ’ Uncle,” 'he replied, “y >ur mistress is not here.’’ 

15 

With that evTvbody Iwgau to l.tugh and then she said, 
“This romance we .ire rei'hng is about Thebes, and we have 
heard how King Ljhis di;d through ''>.-(lir'ij-> his son. atui all 
those things. We stopped here at thc'C red Utters where the 
botik tells ho-A the bishop AmphiaraU' fell through th<* e.trtli 
to hell 
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16 

Quod Pandarus : ‘All this I know my-selve. 

And all the siege of Thebes and the care ; 

For hereof been there maked bookes twelve. 

But let be this, and tell me how ye fare : 

Do ’way yonr barb, and show your face bare ; 
Do ’way your book, ryse up, and let us daunce. 
And let us do to May some observance.’ 

17 

‘Ah God forbede,’ quod she, ‘be ye mad ? 

Is that a widow's lyf, so God you save ? 

By God, ye maken me right s<»re a-drad. 

Ye ben so wild, it seemeth as ye rave. 

It scic me wel bet ay in a cave 

To bidde, and read on holy seinies’ iyvcs : 

Let maidens go to daunce. and younge wyves. 

18 

*As ever thryve I,' quod this Pandarus, 

‘Yet could 1 (ell <i thing to doon yow pleyc.’ 
•Now uncle dcare,’ quod she, ‘tell it us 
For Oodde’s love : is then the siege aweye ? 

I am of Greekes so ferd that I deye.’ 

•Nay, nay,’ quod he, ‘as ever mote I thryve 1 
It is a thing well bet thin suche fyve/ 

19 

•Yea, holy God !' quod she ‘what thing is that ? 
What ? bet than suche fyve ? Eh, nay, y*wis f 
Ff»r all this world nc can 1 reden what 
it sholdc been ; some jape. I trow, is this ; 

And, hut yourselven tell us what it is. 

My wit is for t' aredc it all too Icane 
As help me God, I noot not what yc mcaoc.’ 

20 

•And I your borow, ne never shall, for me, 

This thing be told to y'*w. as mote I thryve.’ 
‘And why so, uncle myn, why so ?’ quod she. 

‘By God,' quod he. ‘that will 1 tell as blyve ; 

For prouder woman were there none on*lyve, 
And ye it wist, in all the town uf Troye ; 

1 jape not. as ever have 1 joye.’ 

21 

Then gan she wondren more than biforn 
A thousandfold, and down her eyen caste. 

For never, sith the time that she was born. 
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16 

“I know all 'his myself, and all the siege, of Thebes and the 
troubles,” said Pandarus, “for twelve books have been made of 
that material. But put this aside and tell roe how it is with you, 
remove your neckpiece and show your face- Put away your 
book, rise and leiN dance to do honour to May.’’ 

17 

‘‘I God forbid !” said Criseyde, ‘‘Are you insane ? Is 
that the life for a widow. God save you 7 By God, you frighten 
me terribly ! You arc so reckless you seem to rave It would 
be far more fitting for me to remain always in a cavern and 
read hnly saints’ lives : let maidens and young wives go dance. 

18 

“But as I hope to thrive,” said Pandarus, ‘‘1 could tell you 
some thing which would make you gay. ‘Then dear unde.'* she 
said, “tell it to us, for the love of God. Is the seige lifted V 1 
am so afraid of the Greeks itiat I die,’ ‘No, no', answered 
Pandarus ‘as I hope to prosper, it’s a thing much better than live 
like that, “Holy God. indeed ; what c.in it be ?' She asked : 
“What ? Better than five such ? F'ir me, certainly not ! I 
cannot f.r all the W'*rld gue«s what it could be, some joke, : 
think it is. unless you tell us what it is, my wits are i'»o slim 
to solve it. So help me God, 1 do'ni know what you mean.’' 

19 

“And I guarantee you, you never will know tliis thing 
from me, as I hope to thrive !“ said P.indarus. “V\ hy not, 
uncle? Why not,” she asked, “By God,’* he replied, “ I will 
soon tell you why not ! Because there is no happier woman 
alive in all the citv of Troy if y>'u only knevv it. I don’t joke 
as I hope to be i appy.” 

20 

Then slic began to wonder a thousand limes more than 
before and cast lier eyes down. For never sircc die time that 
she was born had she desired to know any ilnng so tnucli. But 
with a sigh she said at last to him. ‘'Now, uik le. I shu)] not 
displease yriu by asking fiir;her that you do something against 
your will.” 

21 

3<i, after this, with many gay wf'fds. friendly talks. and 
happy liioks. they played at this or ih.it. 1 hey went in'o many 
1 2 
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To knowe thing desired she so faste, 

And with a sigh she seyd him at the laste : 

‘Now, uncle myn, I nil yow not displease. 

Nor axen more, that may do yow dis-ease.’ 

22 

So after this, with ntany wordes glade, 

And friendly tales, and with merry chere, 

Of this and ih »t they pleyd and gonnen wade 
In many an uncouth, glad, and deep matere. 

As friendcs do when they ben met y-fere, 

Till she gan axen him how Hector ferde. 

That was the townc’s wall and Greekes’ yerdo. 

23 

‘Full well, I thank it God,’ quod Pandarus, 

‘Save in his arm he hath a little wounde ; 

And eke his fresshe brother Troilus, 

The wyse, worthy Hector the secouiioe, 

In whom that every virtue list abounde, 

As alle trouthe and alle gentilesse, 

Wisdom, honour, freedom, and worthinesse.’ » 

24 

‘In good faith, ecin. quod she, that lykelh me : 
They faren well, God save them bothe two ! 

For trewely I hold it great deyntee, 

A kiiige’s son in armes well to do, 

And been of good condicioutis thereto. 

For great power and moral virtue here 
Is seldom seen in one person y-fere.’ 

25 

‘In good faith, that is sooth,' quod Pandarus ; 

*iiut by iny troth, the king hath sones iwcye, 

That IS to mean, Hector and Troilus, 

That certeynly, ihough that I sholde deyc, 

They been as void of vyces. dare I se>c. 

As any men that live under the sonne, 

Ihcir might is wyde y know and what they conne. 

26 

‘Of Hector necdeih it nought for to lellc : 

In all this world ih-.re nis a better knight 
Ihan he, that is of worthinesse welle ; 

And he well more virtue hath than might. 

This knoweth many a wyse and worthy wight. 

The same prysof Troilus I seye. 

klod help me so, I know not suche iweye.’ 
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a secret matter trivial or serious, as friends do when they meet. 
Finally she asked him how it was with Hector who was the 
city’s wall and the scourge uf the Greeks. 

22 

‘ Very well, thank God”, said Pand iru^, "except that he 
has a small wound in his arm. All gt es well with his lively 
hro'hcr Troilus, also, the wise worthy Hector the second, in 
whom all virtues abound : truth, courtesy, wisdom, honour, 
freedom, and nobility." 

23 

"In good faith, uncle, it pleases me," she said "that they 
both are well ; God stvc both of them ! For truly I consider it 
a rare thing for a king’s son to do well in battle, and to he hited 
for war. Seldom are great power and moral viiure here seem 
united in one person. 

24 

‘‘In g- od faith, that is true,’’ said he. ‘‘But on my word 
the king has two sons—I mean Hector and Troilus—who 1 am 
certain, though I should die, are as lacking in viccs, 1 dare say, 
as any man living under the sun. Their strength and what they 
can do are widely known. 

25 

There is no need to say anything else about Hector : in 
all the world there is no better knight than he, who is the well 
of all nobility ; he has many other virtues in addition to 
strength. May wise and noble people know thi.s. I hold the 
same high opinion of Troilus. so help me God, I dont know any 
other such two." 

26 

"By God.” she --aid, "that is true i f Hector, I think it is 
the same with Troilus l'"r. without d'Mibt. men say that he 
performs so nobly in battle d ly by day and conducts hirnsclf so 
courteously toward everyone here at home, that he has the full 
prai'-e of those by whom 1 would most desire to be praised. 
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27 

‘Bv God’, quod she. ‘of Hector that is sooth ; 

Of Troilus the same thing irow I. 

For dredelees. men lellen that he dooth 
In armes diy by day so worthily, 

And beareib him here at home so gentilly 
To every wight, that all thy prys hath he 

Of them that me were levcsi preysed be.' Ig 9 

28 

Ye say right sooth, y-wis,’ quod Pandarus, 

'For yesterday, whoso had with him been. 

He might have wondered upon Troilus : 

For never yet so thick a swarm of been 
Ne fleigh, as Creekes fro him gonne fleen. 

And through tlie field, in every wighto’s ear, 

There nas no cry but “Troilus is there 1” 196 

29 

•Now here, no there, he hunted them so fasie. 

There nas but Greeke.s* blood ; and Troilus, 

Now them he hurl, and them all down he caste : 

Ay where he went it was arrayed thus ; 

He was their death, and shield and lyf for us ; 

That as that day there dursie none withstonde. 

While that he held bis bloody sword in honde. 203 

30 

‘Thereto, he is the friendlicste man 
Of great estate that e’er I saw my lyvc ; 

And where him list, be;>t felowshipe can 
To such as him think'th able for to thryve.' 

And wi'h that word then Pandarus, as blyve. 

He took his leave and seyd : ‘I will go henne.’ 

•Nay, blame have I. myn uncle,’ quod she thenne. 210 

.31 

‘Wlial aylcth yow to be thus weary sonc, 

And namely 'T women ? Will ye so ? 

Nay, sitteth down ; By God 1 have to done 
With yow. to speak of wisdom ere ye go.’ 

And every wight that was about them tho. 

That hearde litat, gan far away to stonde, 

While they two had all chat them list in honde. 217 

32 

When that their tale all brought was to an ende 
t^f her estate and of her governaunce, 

Quod Pandarus : ‘Sow is it time I wendc ; 
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27 

•'Certainly, you speak truly,” said Pandarus.” ‘‘Who 
had happened to be with Troilus yesterday would have been 
amazed at him, for never was there a swarm of bees or flies so 
thick as the Greeks who fled before him and throughout the 
battlefield, lo every oue's ears rangooly the cry. "Troilus is 
there !” 

28 

Now here, now there, he hur.ted (hem so fast that there 
was nothing but Greeks* blood, and Troilus now wounded one, 
now cast another from his horse. Wherever he went it was 
thus he was (heir death and for us the shield and life. Asa 
result on that day no one dared meet him while he had bis 
bloody sword in hand. 

29 

However, he can aho be the friendliest man of high rank 
I ever saw in my life ; when he s j desires and he can be the 
best of friends with those he thinks deserving.'’ With these 
Words Pandarus made as if to leave and said, “1 must go.” 
“No uncle. I am at fault,” said Criscyde. 

30 

‘‘What is the matter that you are so 'oon tired, especially 
of women ? Do you really wish to go ? No, sit down, by 
God, [ have some business, some wisdom lo speak, before you 
go,” Everyone who was with them and heard her words began 
to move away while they discussed (heir private mtteis. 

31 

When she had finished her account of her situation and 
management, Pandarus said. ‘‘Now jl is time for me to go. 
But yet, I say get up and let us dance, cast your widow’s clothes 
to the devil. Why do >ou wish so to disfigure yourself, since 
there is a good adventure in store lor you.” 

32 

' Ah, well remembered ! For the love of God am I not to 
know what you mean by this ?” she asked. “No this takes 
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But yet, I say, aryseth, let us dauncc, 

And cast our widow’s habit to miscbaunce : 
What list yow thus yourself to disfigure, 

Sitb yow is tid thus fair an aventure ?’ 

' 33 

‘Ah, well bethought, for love of God.’ quod she, 
‘Sliall 1 not witen what ye mean of this ? 

' N<j. this thing axeth leisure,’ then quod he, 
’And eke roe woldc niuche grieve, y-wis. 

If I it told and ye it took amiss. 

Yet were it bet my ton^iue for to siiile 

Than scyc a south that were against your wille. 

34 

‘For. niece, by the goddesse Minerve, 

And Jupiter, that mak’th the thunder ringe. 

And by the blissful Venus that I serve. 

Ye been the woman in this world livinge. 
Without paramours, to my witinge, 

I'hat 1 best love, and lothest am to grieve ; 

And that yc witen well yourself, I lieve.’ 

3? 

‘Y-wis. myn uncle,’ quod she. ‘grant mercy ; 
Your friendship I have founden ever yit ; 

1 am to no man hnijen, trewely. 

So much as you. and have so little quit ; 

And, with the grace of God, emforth my wit, 

As in my guilt I shall yow ne’er i»fTcndc, 

And if I have ere this, 1 will amende. 

36 

‘But for the love of (Jnd I yow besecche, 

As yc ben he that I most love and iristc, 

I,et be to me your fremde manner speeche. 

And say to me. your niece, what yow liste.’ 

And witli that word her uncle anoon her kisie. 
And scyde : ’Gl ullv. Icvc niece dcare, 
lake it for good that I shall scyc yow here.' 

37 

With that she can her eyen down to caste. 

And Pandarus to coughe gan a lytc. 

And scyde : ‘Niece, alway, lo ! to the lastc. 

How so it be that some men them delyic 
With subile art their talcs (or t’ endyte, 

Yci. for all that, in their enicneinun. 

Their talc is all for some conclusioun. 
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time.” he then replied, “also I would certainly be grieved if 1 
told you and you took it amiss. It is better that I hold my 
tongue to speak a truth against your will. 

33 

Fur niece, by the goddess Minerva, by Jupiter who makes 
the thunder ring, and by blessed Venus whom I serve, you are 
that woman living in the world without lovers, to my know 
ledge whom I best love and am most loath to grieve ; 1 think 
you know that well yourself. 

34 

“Certainly, uncle,” she said, “thank you I have always 
found you a friend. I am certainly indebted to no man so 
much as to you, and I have so little repaid you. But by the 
grace of God, I shall to the extent of my writ never be guilty of 
offending you. If I have done so before now, 1 will amend it. 

35 

But, for the love of God, I beg you since you are the man 
I most love and trust, put aside y<tur distant manner of speaking 
with me and tell me, your niece, what ever you wish.” At these 
words her uncle immediately kissed her and said. ‘ Gladly, 
dear niece. Take well that which I shall now tell you." 

36 

At this she cast her eyes down : Pandarus coughed a hit 
and continued, “Niece,'lof)k ; you know that always some men 
choose to tell their talcs with s ihtle art ; yet despite all that 
ihcy mean the talc tf> have only one purpose. 

37 

Now bince tike conclu'sion is the ^.trengih of every tale, and 
since this matter is 'U pleasing wliy should I embellish or dr.iw 
»t Out at length for y<»u who arc my l-nthful friend ?" With 
these words he looked searchingly into her face and said “Now 
good luck to a lovely woman I” 
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38 

•And bithen ih’end is every tale’s strengtbc, 

And (his maicre is so bihovely, 

What sooldc 1 paint or drawen it od lengthe 
To y(nv, that been my friend so faithfully ?’ 

And with that word he gan right inwardly 
Biholdcn her, and lok:n on her face, 

And seyd, *On such a mirror goodc grace !’ 

39 

Then thought he thus : 'If I may tale endyte 
Aught hard, or make a process any whyle 
She shall no savour have thcrin but lyte, 

And trow I wolde her in my will bigyle. 

For tender wittes wenen all be wyle 
Therras they cannot plainly understonde ; 
l-or-thy her wit to serven will 1 fonde.’ 

40 

And loked on her in a busy wyse. 

And she was ware (hat he beheld her so. 

And scyde : ‘Lord ' so fast ye me avyse ! 

.Saw yc me ne’er ere now ? What scye ye ? No ?' 
‘Yes, yes,’ quod he, ‘and bet will ere I go ; 

But, by my troth, I thoughte now if yc 
Be fortunate, for n<jw men shall it see. 

41 

‘F'T to every wight some goodly aventure 
Sometime is shape, it he it can rcceyven ; 

And if that he will take of it no cure, 

Wiien tliat it com’ih, but AilfuHy it weyven, 

Lo, neither case nnr fortune trim deceyven. 

Hut right his very sloth and wrecchcdncssc ; 

\itd such a wight is for to blame, 1 guesse. 

42 

M^ood aventure. t) bele niece, habe yc 
l ull lighily fouooeii, an ye coniie it lake ; 

And. for the love of Gi'd and eke of me. 

Catch It anoon le^i aventure slake. 

What sholde I longer process of it make ? 

Give me your hond, l*-»r in the world is nuon, 
li (hat >ow liste, wight so well bigotin. 

43 

'And siih I speak of goird entencioun. 

As f to yt>w h.ive told well here biforn. 

And love a: well your honour and renown 
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38 

Then he thought, ‘*lf I make my story complicated or give 
a lengthy lecture, she will ool like it at all and will believe that 
I wish lo trick her, for simple minds think all is trickery which 
they cannot fuliv understand, therefore 1 ’ll hod a way to make 
my story appealing for her.” 

39 

And he looked closely at her, until she noticed that he 
stared at her, and said, “Lord you r.lare hard at me I Have n’t 
you seen me before now—what do you say ?’’ “Yes. yes he 
replied : “and ni see you more clearly before I go ! But, on 
my word, I was just thinking whether you are lucky, for now 
men will clearly see your happiness 

4U 

To everyone there is some good adventure in store at 
some time.if he can only accept it — But if he takes no notice of 
it when it appears, and purposely avoids it, then neither fortune 
nor chance is to be blamed for his deception, which was actualy 
caused by his own sloth and hesitancy ; 1 think such a person 
is blameworthy. 

41 

“Fair niece, you have easily found your good adventure 
if you are wise enough to take it. For love ol (3od and of me, 
grasp it at once lest your luck changes ! Why should I make 
a longer story of this ? Give me yur hand, if you so desire, 
no one in ihe world will be so loriunalc as you. 

42 

N<jw, as I have told you before, since my intentions are 
good and 1 respect your honour and rcpuiaiion as much as any¬ 
one in the world, by all the oaths I can swear, if you are angry 
it wlut i am going t ' toll you or if you think that I lie, 1 will 
never lay eyes on you again. 

43 

Don’t be afraid, don’t tremble ? Why should you ? Don’t 
change color from frighi ! For certainly the worst of this is 
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As creature in all this world y-born ; 

By all the c>athcs that I ha^'e yow sworn, 

An ye be wroth therefore, or wene I lye. 

Ne shall I never see yow eft with eye. 

44 

Be’th not aghast, ne quaketh not ; whereto ? 
Ne chaungeth not for feare so your hewc : 

For hardely, that worst of this is do. 

And though my tale as now be to yow newe. 
Yet trist aiwuy, ye shall me hnde trewe ; 

And were it thing that meihought uiifittinge, 
To yow nolde 1 no suche tales brioge.’ 

45 

•Now, my good eem, for godde’s love I preyc,’ 
Quod she. ‘Come off, and tell me what it is ; 
For I am both agitast what ye will seye. 

And eke me longeih it to witc. y-wis. 

For whether it be well or be amiss. 

Scy on, let me not in this feare d^vellc.* 

,So will I doon ; now hcark'ncth, I shall lellc. 

46 

‘Now, nicce myn, the kinge's deare sone. 

The gt)odc, wysc, worthy, fresh, and free, 
Which alway for to do well is his wone. 

The noble Troilus, so lovcth thee. 

That, but ye help, it will his banc be. 

Lo, tiler is all, what sholdc 1 more seye ? 

Ooth what yow list, to make him live or deye. 

47 

•But if VC let him deye, I will sterve : 

Have here my trouthe, niece ; I nil not lycn, 

Al sholdc I with this knyf my ihroatc kerve.' 
With that the feares brasic out of his cm:h. 

And seyde : ‘If that ye doon u> bothe dycn. 
Thus guiliciccs. then have ye fished faire. 

What mende yc, though iliat we both apeyre ? 

48 

‘Alas, he which that is my lord so deare, 

That trewe man. that noble gcntil knight. 

That n’lught desireth but your friendly chcro, 

I sec liim deye ih.'rc he go’th upright ; 

And haslclh him, with all his fullc might. 

For to be slain, if fortune will asscntc. 

Alas that God you such a beautee sente I 
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over, and though my talc is new to you, irust that you will 
always find me dependable. If I thought it a thing not befitting 
y«m, I would not bring such matters to you. 

44 

‘‘Now. good uncle, “she said.” I pray you, for love of 
God, come on and tell me what it is ! I am both afraid of what 
you will say and also longing mightily to know what it is ! 
Whether it is good or bad, tell it ; Don’t leave me longer in 
doubt”, ••ril do it”, said Pandarus, “Now listen and I will 

tell you. 

45 

My niece, the dear son of the king, the good, wise worthy, 
lusty, generous and noble Troilus, who always bears himself 
well, so loves you that unless you help, be will die of it. See 
that’s all ! Why should I say any more ? Do what you like 
to cause him to live or die. 

46 

But if you let him die, I shall die—you have my oath on 
it, niece ; I will not deceive you—as surely as if I cut my throat 
With this knife’* With that, the tears burst from his eyes, and 
he said. “If you cause us both to die, though guiltless, you 
will h VC perlormcj nobly ! How will it help you to ruin us 
both ? 

47 

Also, he who is my dear Lord, that n<)blc man, that brave 
courteous knight, who desires nothing but your friendship, I sec 
him dying : there he goes hastening with all his might straight 
towards de.tth, if lii> fortune so wills it. Alas, that God gave 
you such beauty. 

48 

If it happens that you are so cruel to care nothing for 
hiN death—that noble, brave one, as y<»u know—any moie, than 
for the death of a jokcsier or wretch,—It you arc such a person, 
your beauty will not stretch to make atnends for so cruel a 
deed Meditation is good before decision. 
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49 

‘If it be so that yc so cruet be. 

That of his death you lisic nought to recche 
(That is so true and worthy, as ye see), 

No more than of a japer or a wrecche ; 

If ye be such, your beautce may not strecche 
To make ameodes of so cruel a deedc : 
Avysement is good before the neede. 

50 

•Woe worth ihe faire gemme virtulees ! 

Woe worth that herb also that dooth no bote ! 
Woe worth that beautee that is routhelees ! 

Woe worth that wight that tret each under fote ! 
And ye, that ben of beautee crop and rote, 

If therewithal in you there be no routhe. 

Then is it harm yc liven, by my trouthe. 

51 

‘And also think well, that this is no gaude : 

For me were lever thou and I and he 
Were hanged, than I sholde been his bawde. 

As heye as men might on us all y-see. 

I am thyn ecm ; the shame were to me, 

As well as thee, if that [ sholde assente. 

Through myn abet, that he thyn honour shente. 

52 

'Now understand, for I you nought requere 
To binde you to him through no bcheste. 

But only that yc make him better cherc 
Than ye have done ere this, and more fesle. 

So that his lyf be saved, at the teste. 

This all .inn some, and plainly our entente, 
fiod help me so, I never other mentc. 

53 

*Lo, this request is not hut skilc. y*wis, 

Nc doubt of reason, pardec, is there noon, 
i set the worstc that ye dredJen, this. 

Men wolden wondren seen him come tir goon : 

1 licre-agaiost enswer I thus anoon. 

That every vvigiit, but he be fool ofkinde. 

Will deem it love of friendship in his mindc. 

54 

•What ? who will deeme, though he sec a man 
To temple go. that he Ih’images eateth ? 

Think, ckc, how well and wysly that he can 
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Woe to the fair gem lacking in virtue, woe to the herb 
which furnislies no remedy ! woe to the beauty which is with¬ 
out pity, woe to the person who treads others under foot 1 As 
for you the full crop and the root of all beauty, if there is no 
pity within you, then on my word it is a •:hame that you live. 

50 

Also consider well that this is no trick for I would rather 
that you, he and I were hanged where all men could see us than 
that I should be his bawd ! I am your uncle, I as well as you 
would be deserving of shame if 1 agreed to help him defile your 
honor. 

51 

Now understand that I do not at all ask you to bind 
yourself to him through a promise, but only that you show him 
more attention and gaiety than you have in the past, so that ai 
least his life will be saved : that is the sum total of our wh«)le 
purpose. So help me God. I desire nothing else ! 

52 

“You see that this request is only sensible, and that 
certainly it includes nothing unreasonable. To lake the worst 
view. I suppose that you arc afraid that people will wonder 
about hi> going- and comings to visit you. Against that 1 
answer immediately that every person, unless he is a natural 
fool, will mink Troilus is motivated by friendship only. 

53 

Why, who Aill decide from seeing a man enter a temple 
that he eais the images within ? Think also bov/ well and 
V i--ely Troilus controls liimself, so that he overlotiks r«*thing 
and wins praise and thank-- wherever he goes. In addition, he 
shall come here so seldom, what would it mailer if all the city 
saw him ? 

Such love between friends in cu>ti)niary through out this 
city, conceal yi»iirself always beneath that robe. .As I hope wise 
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Govern himself, that he no thing for-yeleth. 

That, where he com’th he prys and thank him geteth ; 
And eke thereto, he shall come here so selde. 

What force were it though all the town beheldc ? 

55 

‘Such love of friendes reigneth all this town ; 

And wrye yow in that mantle evermo ; 

And, God so wj^ be my salvacioun. 

As I have seyd, your best is to do so. 

But alway, goode niece, to stintc his woe, 

Sm let your daunger sucred ben a lyte. 

That of his death ye be nought for to wyte.’ 

56 

Criseyde, which that heard him in this wvse, 

Thought, ‘I shall feel what he mcaneth y wis.’ 

•Now, cern,’ quod she, ‘what woldc ye devyse, 

What is your rede I sholde dcjon of this ?’ 

‘That is Will seyd.’ qnod he ; ‘certeyn best is 
That ye him love again for his lovinge. 

As love for love is skilful guerdoninge. 

57 

‘Think eke how clde wasielh, every hourc 
In each of yow, a party of heautce ; 

And therefore, cre that age thee devoure, 

Go love, for, old, there will no wight of thee. 

Let this proverb a lore unto you be : 

•'To • late v-war, qii -d Beauiee. wlicn it paste ' ; 

And elde dautticth Jaungcr at the laste. 

58 

‘The kinge’s fool is wont to crycn loude. 

When that he think'lh a woman bear'th lier hye : 

"So longc mote yc live, and allc proude, 
rill crowe's feet be grow umler your eye. 

And send yow then a mirror in to prve. 

In whichc yc may sec >our face a-morrow !” 

Niccc. I bid %visshe yo.v no marc sorrow.* 

59 

With this he sicnlc, and cast a-down the heed. 

And she began to brrstc a-wcepe anuon. 

AmJ seyde : 'Al.«-. for wr c I Why nere 1 deed ? 

For of this w-i rid the faiti) is all ag- on 
Alas, what slicildcn straunge to me doon. 

When he, that f-r my bcsie friend I wendc, 

Ket me to love, and sholde it me defende 7 
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God will be my salvalioD it is best for you to do as I have said. 
But at least, good niece, in order to end his woe let your haugh¬ 
tiness be a little sweetened so that you will not be to blame for 
his death. 

55 

Criseyde, having heard his story thought “I shall certain¬ 
ly probe him a bit.” She said, “Now uncle, what would you 
suggest ? What do you advise that I do in this matter ? “That 
is well said,” he replied, Certainly it is best that you love him 
in return for his love since love for love is a sensible exchange. 

56 

Think also h<>w every hour old age destroys in each of 
you some part of beauty. Therefore before age devours yt»u, 
go love, for when you are old no man will desire you. Let this 
proverb be a guide for you : Too late aware says Beauty when 
it has passed. In the end old age overcomes pride. 

57 

It is the custom of the king’s fool to cry out when he sees 
woman who seems to bear herself too haughtily, ‘May you and 
other proud ones live so long that cow’s feet grow below your 
eyes then may vou have a mirror to gaze at in which you may 
see your face each morning !’ Niece, 1 can wish yt>u no greater 
sorrow. 

58 

With these words he stopped and bowed his head, she at 
once burst init> tears saying “Alas woe ! Why 1 am not dead ? 
For faith has disappeared from all the world. .Mas ! What 
harm would strangers do to file when lie whom I considered 
my best friend advises me to love when he should forbid me to 
do so ? 

59 

Alas ! 1 would ha^e been certain that if 1 had fallen in 
love with Hector, Achilles, or any man, you would have had no 
mercy or moderation for me, but would li-avc coiist.>nlly re¬ 
proved me wluj, alas, can believe in this false world ? 
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60 

‘Alas ! I wolde have trusted, doutelees. 

That if that I, through my disaventure. 

Had loved other him, or Achilles, 

Hector, or any niaone's creature. 

Ye nolde had no mercy ne measure 
(>n me, but alway bad me in rcpreve, 

1 his false world, alas ! who may it Heve. 

61 

‘VVlrat ? Is this all the joy and all the feste ? 

Js this yt>ur rede, is this my blissful case ? 

Is this the very mead of your behcsie ? 

Is ;tll this peynted process seyd,alas. 

Right for this fyn ? O lady myn, Pallas 
rh'*u in this dreadful case f«ir me purveye, 

For so astnnied am 1, that I deye/ 

62 

With that she gan full sorrowfully i<i syke. 

■Ah, may it be no bet ?‘ quod Pandarus ; 

‘By God, I shall no more come here this wyke. 
And God lo-forn. that am mistrusted thus. 

I see full well ih it ye set light of us. 

Or of our death. Alas ! I woful wrccche i 
Might he yet live, of me is nought to lecche. 

63 

‘O cruel god, O dispitouse Marte, 

O Furies three »>f hell, tin yow I crye 
So lei me tic*cr «>ut t>f this house dcparie. 

It that I mcaiiic harm or vtllainye ! 

But sith I see my Inij must needes dye. 

And 1 wtili him, lu-re I me shrvve, and seye 
Thai wikkedly yr doi»n us hoihe deye. 

64 

'But sith it lyketh yow that 1 be dead. 

•By Neptunijs, that god is of the sea, 

Fro (his forth siiall 1 never eaten bread 
Till 1 myn ownc herte’s blood may sec ; 

For ccrieyn I will deye .is s-'on as he,’— 

And up he stcrlc, and ort his way he raughte. 

Till site again liini by the lappe cauglitc. 

65 

Criseyde, which that well nigh siarffor feare. 

So as she was fearfullcstc wight 

That miglitc be, and heard ckc with her care. 
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60 

What ? Is (his all my joy and my good fortune ? Is 
this your advice ? Is this,my happy opportunity ? Is this toy 
full reward from your promise ? Is all your artful story fini¬ 
shed. alas ? Was this your only purpose ? O my lady Pallas-! 
You take roy part in this dreadful situation fur I am so amazed 
that 1 will die.” 

61 

With that she began to sigh sorrowfully. *‘Ah can it be 
no belter than that ?” Asked Pandarus. *‘By God, 1 shall come 
here no more this week if I am thus distrusted ! I see cle.arly 
tbat-you care little for us or death. Alas ! I am a woeful 
wretch I Do not worry about me as lone as he can live. 

62 

O cruel God, O unkind .Vfars. O three furies of hell, I 
call upon you ! Let me never fto out of this house if I meant any 
harm or evil I But since I see that my lord must die and I 
with him, I hereby confess myself and say that you, Criseyde, 
are wickedly causing both our deaths. 

63 

And by Neptune, God of the sei, since it suits you that I 
should die, from this day on I will not eat any bread until I can 
see my own hearts’ blood. For certainly, I wish to die as soon 
as Troilus. Then he jumped up and hurried on his way. until 
she caught him by the coat. 

64 

She was almost dead with fear, the most frightened per¬ 
son possible, also she hid heard and seen Pandarus’ serii'us 
purpose and she found no faulty logic in his prayer. Thinking 
of the greater harm which might follow, she begun to snften 

6 .'> 

Fearfully she thought, ••Misfortunes occur every day 
because of love, and in such situations men are naturally cruel 

13 
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And saw the sorrowful earnest of the knight. 

And in his preyer eke saw noon unright. 

And for the harm that might eke fallen more. 
She gan to rue, and dradde her wonder sore ; 

66 

And thoughte thus : ‘Unhappes fallen thikke 
Alday, for love, and in such manner case. 

As men ben cruel in themselves and wikke. 

And if this man slee here himself, alas ! 

In my presence, it will be no sr)lace. 

What men would of it deem I cannot seye : 

It needeth me full slcyly for to pleye.’ 

67 

And with a sorrowful syk she seyJe thryc : 

•Ah, lord ! what me is tid a sorry chaunce 1 
For myn estate now lyth in jupartye. 

And eke rayn ceme’s life lyth in bjJaunce, 

But nathelees, with Oodde*s governaunce, 

I shall so doon, myn honour shall I keepc. 

And eke his life’ : and stintc for t > <Aecpc. 

68 

‘Of harmes (wo. the less is for to chese ; 

Yet have 1 lever maken him good chere. 

In honour, than myn eeme’s life to Icse. 

Ye scyn ye nothing elles me requere 
‘No, wis,' quod he, ‘myn <»wne niece deare.' 

‘Now well,’ quod she, ‘and I will d(K>n my peyne • 
I shall myn hcrie against my lust constreyne, 

69 

‘Bui that I nil not holden him in hondc : 

Nc love a man nc can I not, n'- may, 

Against my will ; but elles will I fonde, 

Myn honour sauf, please him fro day to day ; 
Thereto noidc 1 not ones have seyd nay. 

But that I dredde, as in my fantasye. 

But ccsse cause, ay cesseth maladye. 

70 

‘And here I make a protestacnnin. 

That in this process if >c deeper go, 

That ccrteynly, for no salvacloun 
Of yow, though that ye sterve hothc two. 

Though all the world on one day be my foe, 

Nc shall I ne'er on him have other routhc.* 

*1 graunte well,’ quod Pandare, ‘by my irouihc. 
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and wicked. Alas ! it would not be pleasant for this man to kill 
himself in my presence. I can not imagine wbai people say 
about it ! I must proceed cautiously." 

66 

With a mournful sigh, she repeated three times "Ah, Ix>rd ! 
what hard luck has come to me ! for my position is now in 
jeopardy, and also my uncle's life is in ilie balance. Bui, 
nevertheless with the help of God, I shall so handle matters that 
I shall guard my honour atid olso his life,"-—and she stopped 
weeping. 

67 

To Pandarus she said, "One should the lesser of two evils, 
thus I had rather be kind to Troilus, within the bounds of 
honour than see my uncle lose his life. You say th.nl there is 
nnthinp else in your request ? “ "Certainly not, dear niece,’* 
answered Pandarus. "Well” she said. "I will do my best. I 
shall force my heart aginst my liking, but I will not be more to 
him than a good friend. I cannot love a man against my will, 
but I shall manage to please him from day today and still 
retain my honour. 

68 

1 would not have refused that at all except that I was 
afraid in my imagination. But once the cause of sickness 
ceases, the malady disappears. 

69 

Yet 1 hereby declare that if you desire of me in this 
matter, though all the world at once turns against me, I will not 
have greater pity on him, even to save you both from death.” 
"I agree to that on my word.” said Pandarus. 

70 

"But may 1 be sure that in tlte one thing you have promis¬ 
ed me you will keep faith with me ?” "Yes, without doubt, 
dear uncle" "And that I shall have no reason to complain in 
the matter or to lecture you ?" he aksed. “Why certainly rtot,” 
she replied. "What need is ilicre of further talk ?” 
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71 

‘But may I truste well thereto/ quod he. 

That of his thing that ye have bight me here, 
Ye will It bolden trowely unto me 7' 

quud she, ‘myn uncle deare/ 
th:it I shall have cause in this raatere ’ 
Quod he, ‘to ple>nc, or after you to preche 7’ 
Why. no, pardee ; what necdeth more spcche V 

72 

Then felk-n they in other tales glade, 

Till at the last, *0 good eem,' quod she tho, 
■For love of God which that us bothe made. 

Tell nie how lirsl ye wisten of bis woe : 

Wot noon «if it but ye ?’ He seyde ‘No.’ 

‘Can he well speak of love ?’ quod she, *1 preye 
Tell me, for I the bet me shall purveye. * 

73 

Then Pandarus a little gan to smyle. 

And scyde. ‘By my troth I shall yow telle. 

The other day. not gon full longe whyle, 

Within the palace garden, by a wclle, 

Gan he and I full half a day to dwelle. 

Right for to speken of an ordinaunce, 

How we the Greekes mighte disavaunce. 

74 

'Soon after that higonne we t<> leape, 

And casten with our dartes to and fro. 

Till at the last he seyde he wolde .slecpe. 

And on the grass adown he leyde him tho ; 

And I after gan roamc to an fro 

Till that 1 heard, as that I walked alone, 

H ow he began full wofully to groane. 

75 

‘Then gan I stalk him softely behindc, 

And sikerly, the so-uhe for to scyne. 

As I can dope again now to my mindc, 

Right thus to Love he gan him for to pleyne. 
And scyde ; “Lord, have routlie upon my peync, 
Al have 1 been rebel in myn entente ; 

Now mea culpa, l<*rd 1 1 me repente. 

76 

“'O God, that at thy disposicioun 
l.^adcst the fyn, by juste purveyaunce. 

Of every wight, my low omfessioun 
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71 

Theo they spoke of other happy things until at last she 
said, “Good uncle, for the love of Him made us both, tell me 
how you first learned of Troilus woe. Docs any one know of 
it except you ? “No", answered. "Can lie speak well of love ?’♦ 
she asked, “1 pray you tell me so that ! shall better know bow 
to conduct myself." 


72 

Then Pandarus began to smile a little and said, “On ray 
word, 1 shall tell you. The other day, not a long lime ago, 
Troilus and I spent almost half a day by a well in the palace- 
garden to discuss a plan to bring grief to the Greeks. 


73 

Soon after that we began to leap about and throw darts 
to and fro until at last he said that he was sleepy and lay down 
upon the grass. I wandered back and forth until, walking 
alone. I heard him groan piteously. 


74 

I then crept up softly behind him, and to tell the truth, as 
well as 1 can now recall it he began pleading to Love, and said, 
“Lord I have pity on mysuffering though 1 have been a rebel in 
the past ; now, Lord, 1 repent my sins ! 


75 

Oh god, who by just purveyance ordains the end af every 
individual, accept with favour my humble confession, and send 
me such pjnance as pleases you but in your kindness be my 
guard against despair, which may separate ray soul from you. 

76 

For truly, Ivord, she who was dressed in black has with a 
glance of her eyes so sorely wounded me that I am touched to 
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Accept in gree, and send me such penaunce 
As lyketh thee ; but from desesperaunce 
(That may my ghost depart away fro thee), 

Thou be my shield, for thy bcoigiiitee. 

77 

“For certes, Lord, so sore hath she me wounded 
That stood in black, with looking of her eyen, 
That to my herte's bottom it is y-sounded. 
Through which I wool that I must needes dyen. 
This is the worst, 1 dare me nut be-wryeo : 

And well the hotter been the gledcs rede. 

That men them wryen with ashen pale and dcdc.” 

78 

'With that he smote his head adown anoon. 

And gan to mutter, I nooi what, trewely. 

And I with that gan still away to goon \ 

And letc, thereof as nothing wist had 1 ; 

And came again an.ion and stood him by, 

And seyde : “Awake ! ye sicepen all too longe : 

It seemeth not that love doth yow longe, 

79 

“That sicepen'as that no man may yow wake. 

Who saw ever ere this so dull a man ?** 

“Yea. friend.” quod he, “do ye your hede’s ache 
For love, and lei me liven as 1 can.” 

But Ihough that he. for woe, was pale and wan. 

Yet made he (hen as fresh a counteoaunce 
As though he shuldc have led the newe dauoce. 

8U 

‘This passed forih, till now, the other day. 

It fell (hat I came roaming all alone 
Into his chamber, and found how that he lay 
Upon his bed ; but man so sore groanc 
Ne heard I ne'er, and what that was his moane 
Ne wist I not ; for, as 1 was cominge. 

All suddenly he left his cutnpleyninge. 

81 

'Of which I took somewhat suspicioun, 

And near I came, and found he wcptc sore ; 

And Ood so wis be my salvacioun, 

As ne'er of thing had 1 no routhe more. 

For neither with engyn. ne with no lore. 

Unneihcs might I fro the death him kcepe ; 

That yet feel L inyn herte for him weepe. 
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the bottom of my heart, by which 1 know that I must die. The 
worst of it is that I dare not declare my feelings and the red 
coals grow hotter when men cover them with pale, dead ashes.*’ 

77 

With these words he beat his head and began to mutter. 

I really don’t know what. There I went away quietly ; quickly 
came back and acted as if I had heard nothing. I stood by him 
and said, “Wake up. you sleep loo long ! It seems that you are 

not troubled by love. 

78 

Since you sleep so hcavtly that no one can wake you. 
Whoever saw a man so uniceling before now ?” "Yes, friend,” 
said Troilus, "let your head ache for love, but let me live as 
best I can". Though he was pale and wan with woe, he feigned 
as gay a manner then as if he were getting ready to lead the 

next dance. 

79 

‘This went on until a few days ago. It happened that I 
came all alone into this room, and found him lying upon his 
bed. I never heard anyone groan so bitterly and 1 had do idea 
what caused his trouble, for, as I approached, he suddenly 
stopped his complaint. 

80 

This made me a bit suspicious ; 1 moved nearer and found 
that he wept sorely. As I hope wise Ood will be my salvation, 
I never fell greater pity for anyone. I was scarcely able by 
tricks or by advice to k;;ep him from death, even now 1 feel my 
heart weeping for him. 

HI 

God knows, never since I was born did 1 preach s i earnest¬ 
ly to any man, never did 1 swear sucli oaths to any man before 
he told me wiio could be his doctor, “But now do not ask me 
to rehearse for you all his words or to repeat all his woeful 
comments, for you would see me faint. 
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82 

‘And, God wot» never, sith that [ was born. 

Was I so busy no mao for to preche, 

Ne never was to wight so deep y-sworn. 

Ere he me told who might have been his Icche. 
But now to yow rehearseo all his spechc 
Or all his woful wordcs for to souoe, 

Nc bid me not, but ye wol see me swowne. 

83 

‘But for to save his life, and elles nought. 

And to none harm of yow. thus am I driven ; 
And for the love of God that us hath wrought, 
Such chere him dootb, that he and 1 may liven. 
Now have I plat to you myn herte shriven ; 
And sin ye woot that mine entente is clcane. 
Take heed thereof, for 1 none evil meane. 

84 

‘And right good thrift. I pray to God. have ye, 
That have such one y>caught without a net 
AnJ bi yi wys as ye ben fair to see, 

Well in the ring then is the ruby set. 

There were never two so well y-met, 

When ye ben his all whole, as he is youre ; 

There might God yet grant us sec that houre 1’ 

85 

•Nay, thereof spoke I not, aha !' quod she, 

*As help me God, ye shenden every decl.' 

O mercy, dearc niece,’ anoon quod he. 

‘Whatso f spake I mcante not but wcel, 

By Mars the god. that helmed is of steel. 

Now beth not worth, my blood, my niece dcare.’ 
•Now well,' quod she, 'forgiven be it here.’ 

86 

With this he took his leave, and home he wente ; 
And lord ! how he was glad and well bigoon. 
Crtseyde arose, no longer she nc stente. 

But straight into her clo«ct went anoon, 

Aind set her d(»wn as still as any stoon, 

And every word gan up and down to winde, 

That he had scyd, as it came to her mimle ; 

87 

And wex somdel astonied in her thought. 

Right for the newe case. But when that she 
Was full avysed. then she found right nought 
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82 

I am determined to save bis life ; I am motivated by that 
reason only, and not to do you harm. So far the love of God 
who created us be kind to him so that he and I noay live ! Now 
I have completely confessed myself to you and since you know 
that my intention is pure, pay heed to my words, for i^mean no 
evil. 

S3 

I pray to God that you will prosper from catching such a 
one without a net ! If you are as wise as you are fair to look at 
the ruby is set well in the ring. Never were there two so well 
met. May mighty God grant that we see the time when you 
are wholly bis, as he is yours !” 

84 

“No, of that I spoke not at all,” said she laughingly, “So 
help me God, you ruin everything !“ “Mercy dear niece,” he 
replied at once : “by Mars, the God with the steel helmet, 
whatever [ said, I meant only well. Now don't be angry my 
own dear niece.” “Well”, she said, “Let it all be forgiven.” 

85 

With this he took his leave and went home. Lord, he felt 
proud and happy ! Criseyde arose : she could not wait any 
longer, but at once went straight, to her boudoir and sat down 
as still as a stone. Then she went up and down over cury word 
Pandarus had said, as they came to her mind. 

86 

The novelty of her situation dazed her mind somewhat, 
but when she had considered more fully, she found no danger 
or reason for fear. For it is possible that a man might love a 
woman to such an extent that his heart would break while she 
need not return bis love, unless she so desired. 

87 

As Criseyde sat alone and thus apcculated, a cry arose 
outside as a result of a skirmish on the battlefield. Men cried 
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Of peril, why she ought afeared to be. 

For mao may love, of possibilitee, 

A woman so. his hcrie may to-breste. 

And she not love again, but-if her Icste. 

88 

But as she sat alone and thoughte thus. 

The cry drosc of skirmish alt withoutc, 

And men cryde in the street : ‘See, Troilus 
Hath right now put to flight the Greekes’ route !’ 
With that gan all her meyoee for to shoute : 

‘Ah, go wc see, cast up the lattic wyde. 

For through this street he moot to palace ryde ; 

89 

‘For other way is fro the gate noon 
Of Dardanus, where open is the cheyne.’ 

With that came he and all his folk anoco 
An easy pace ryding in routes tweync. 

Right as his happy day was, suoth to seyne, 

For which, men seyc, may not disturbed be 
That shall bclyden of nccessitee. 

90 

This Troilus sat on his bayc steede. 

All armed, save his head, full richely. 

And wounded was his horse (and gan to bicede) 
On which he rode a pace full softely. 

But such a knightly sighic, trcwcly. 

As was on him, was not, wjthouicn fayie, 

To look on Mars, that god is of batayle. 

91 

So like a man of arines and a knight 
He was (t) seen, fulfilled of high prowessc : 

For he had both a body and a might 
To do<>n that thing, as well as hardinesse. 

And ckc to see him in his gear liim dre^sc. 

So fresh, so young, so wcldy seemed he. 

It was an hcavn upon him for to sec. 

92 

His helm lo-hcwcn was in twenty places. 

That by a tissue hungc his back bchindc ; 
ilis shield lo-d-ished was with swords and maces, 
In which men rnightc many an arrow linde 
That thirled haddc horn and nerf and node. 

And ay the people cryde ; ‘Here com'th our joyc, 
And, uext his brother, holder-up ofTroyc.’ 
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io the street, “See, Troilus has just now put to flight the Greek 
army 1“ At that all her household began to shout. “Ah, let’s 
go to see ! open the gates wide ! For he must pass through this 
street on his way to the palace. 

There is nn other way from the gate of Dardanus where 
the chain is lowered. Then Troilus and all liis followers soon 
cacne riding by slowly iu double ranks. Truly, this was his 
lucky day as every one knows, nothing can be changed which is 
destined to happen. 

89 

Troilus, completely and richly armed except for his head, 
sat on his bay horse, the horse which he rode slowly along was 
wounded and bleeding. But Troilus presented such a kniglitly 
sight to those who saw him that be without doubt surpassed 
even Mars, who is God of battle. 

90 

He was the picture of true kn'ght and man-at-arms, full 
of great strength. For ho had tlte body and the will to do great 
things, as well as the courage. To see him dressed in his cquip' 
ment—he seemed so vigorous, so young, and so agile—it was 
heavenly to lo^'k at him 

91 

His helmet was hacked in twenty places and hung down 
his back by a thread. His shield was smashed by swords and 
maces, and dangling from it one could find many an arrow 
which has pierced horn, sinew, and bide. Steadily the people 
shouted. “Here comes our comforter, nex' to hi.s brother, the 
first defender of Troy ?“ 

92 

When he he«r<l the people cheering him he shyly turned 
a little red, it was delightful to see him modestly c isi down his 
eyes. Criseyde carefully studied his face and allowed it to sink 
so deeply into her heart that she asked herself, ‘who gave me 
a drink ?’’ 
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93 

For which he wex a litUe red for shame 
^hcn he the people upon him hearde cryen), 

That to behold it was a noble game, 

How soberly be caste down his eyen. 

Criseyda gao alt his chore espyen. 

And let so soft it in her herie sinke. 

That to herself she seyde : ‘Who gave me drtoke ?’ 

94 

For of her owne thought she wex all red, 
Rememb’ring her right thus ; *Lo this is ho 
Which that myn uncle sweareth he moot be dead. 
But I on him have mercy and sitee.’ 

And with that thought, for pure ashamed, she 
Gan in her head to pull, and that as faste, 

While he and all the people for*by paste, 

95 

And gan to cast and rollen up and down 
Within her thought his excellent prowessc, 

And his estate, and also his renown. 

His wit, his shape, and ckc his gentilesse ; 

But most her favour was, for his distresse 
Was all for her, and thought it was a routhc 
To sicen such one, if that he meante trouthe. 

96 

Now mighte some envious jangle thus : 

‘This was a sudden love : how might it be 
That she so lightly loved Froilus 
Right for (he lirstc sightc, yea, pardee ?’ 

Now whoso seylh so, mole he never thee 
For everything, a ’ginning hath it neede 
Ere all be wrought, wiihoulcn any drede, 

97 

For f say not that she so suddenly 

tJavc him her love, hut that she gan cnclyne 

lo lyke him lirst, and I have told you why ; 

And after that, his manhood and his pyne 
Made love within her lor to myne, 

I'or which, by process and by good servyse. 

He gat her love, and in no sudden w>sc. 

9X 

And also blissful Venus, well arrayed, 

Sat in her seventh house of heaven tho. 

Disposed well, and with aspectes payed, 
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93 

Her thoughts caused her to turn red as she recollected thus, 
“See this is the man who my uncle swears must die unless 1 
show him mercy and pity." At this thought her embarrass¬ 
ment caused her to draw in her head quickly while he and all 
the people passed below. 

In her mind she went back and forth over his prowess his 
rank, and also his renown, his wit, his form, and his courtesy. 
But she was pleased most highly because his distress was all un 
account of her. It seemed to her a pity to slay such a man. If 
his intentions were honourable. 

95 

Now some envious one might mock thus, “This was a 
sudden love, indeed, how could it be that she so easily loved 
Troilus at first sight But whoever says that, may he never 
prosper ! Surely, everything must have a beginning before it 
can come to completion. 


96 

1 do not say that she suddenly gave him her love, but that 
she first began to be inclined to like him—and I have told you 
why , and after that his manhood and liis suffering caused love 
to grow within her heart. Thus by degrees and good service he 
won her love, and not at all suddenly. 

97 

Also blessed Venus sat well placed then in her seventh 
house of heaven. She was well disposed, with liclpful a'-pecis 
to aid poor Troilus at his birth. Clod knows li-.“ more ijuickly 
made progress because of that ! 


9X 


Now lei Us Irave Troilus riding along lor a while and turn 
quickly to Clnscydc, who hung licr head low as she sat alone- 
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To helpen scly Troilus of his woe. 

And, sooth to seyn, she nas nat all a foe 

To Troilu- and his nativitee 

God woot that well the sooner spedde he. 

99 

Now let us stint of Troilus a ihrowe, 

That rydeth forth, and let us lurne faste 
Unto Criscyde. that hung her head full lowe, 
Thereas she sat alone, and gan to caste 
NVhcreon she wolde appoint her at the lasle, 

It it so were her eem tie wolde cesse, 

I'or Troilus, upon her for prcsse. 

100 

And lord ! so she gan in her thought argue 
In this matere of which I liave yow told, 

And what to doon best were and what rschuc. 

1 hat pljted she full oft in many fold. 

Ni>w was her herte warm, now was it cold ; 

And what she ihoughtc somewhat shall 1 wryte. 
As to inyii author listcih for t’ endyle. 

101 

She thoughtc well that Troilus* persone 
She knew by sight, and eke his gentilesse. 

And thus she seyde : *Al were it not to done 
To graunt liim K»ve, yet, for his worthinesse. 

It were lionour with picy and with gladnessc, 

In honesty, with such a lord to deale. 

I'or ni\n esiute, and also for his hcale. 

102 

•tkc well wot 1 my kinge's son Is he ; 

And siih he hath to sec me such delyt. 

If 1 wouM utterly his sigliic flee, 

Parauntcr he might have me in despyt, 

Through wliich I mighte stondc in worse plyl. 
Now were 1 wys me hate i»> puichasc, 

Witlmuten need, where I may stondc in grace ?,’ 

103 

‘In cvcrytliing, 1 woot, there lyth measure. 

I-or though a man forbede drunkenesse, 

He nought forbei that every creature 
Be drinkclecs f.r alway, as I guesse. 

Eke, siili I woot for me is his distresse. 

! ne ouglit not f-r that thing him despyse, 

Siih it is so he meanelit in good wysc. 
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She pondered what course she would decide lo follow if her 
uncle would not slop forcing Troilus upon her. 

99 

Lord, in her mind she argued so much about this matter 
which 1 have described to you, pondering back and forth what 
was best to do and what to avoid, that she twisted it into many 
folds. First her fieart was warm then it was cold ; I shall write 
down a bit of that which my author decided to include about 
what she thought. 


100 

She thought it foitunate that she knew Troilus by sight 
and was aUo familiar with his courtesy. She said, ‘‘Although it 
will not do to grant him love, still because of his bravery, it 
would be an honour to iny situation and good for his health. 

)UI 

For me to play happily and hon<mrably with such a lord. 
I know well that he is the son of my king and since he takes 
such delight in the sight of me, if I were to flee from him 
completely, he might have me placed in such jeopardy that 1 
would be in a worse plight than now. Would I be wise to brine 
hatred on myself unnecessarily when I might win faoor '? 

102 

For thougii a man forbids drunkencss. 1 don't think he 
would demand that every creature be always without a drink. 
Also, since 1 know that Troilus’ distress is on my account, 1 
ought not despise him for it because it is true that he means 
well. 


10.1 

Further, for a long time I have known ih a he is virtuous 
and that he is noi foolish Certainly people say that he is not a 
braggart, he is too wise !o have a great vice. Also, I shall 
never cherish him to such an extent that he can justly ho.ist of 
it ; he shall never bind rne with such a clause. 
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104 

*And eke I know, of longe time agoon. 

His thewes good, and that be is not nyce. 

Ne avauntour* seyth men. certeyo, is he noon • 
Too wyse is he to do so great a vyce ; * 

Ne als I nel him never so cheryce, 

That he may make avaunt, by juste cause : 

He shall me never bind in such a clause. 

105 

‘Now set a case, the hardest is, y-wis. 

Men mighien deeme that he loveih me : 

What dishonour were it unto me, this ? 

May I him let of that ? Why nay, pardee ! 

I know also, and alday hear and see. 

Men lovcn women all this town aboute ; 

Be they the worse ? Why nay, withouien double. 

lOh 

‘I think, eke, that he able is for to have 
Of all this noble town the ihrifiicste 
T(» been his love, -o she her honour save ; 

For out and out he is the worthieste, 

Save only Hector, which that is the beste. 

And yet his life all lyth now in my cure ; 

But such is love, and eke my aventure. 

107 

■Ne me to love, a wonder is it nought ; 

For well wot 1 myself, so God me spede, 

Al wolde I that noon wisie of this thought, 

I am one of the fairest, out of drede. 

And goodliestc, whoso taketh heede ; 

And so men seyn in all the town of Troyc. 

What wonder is’i thi>ugh he of me have joye ? 

108 

I am myn ownc woman, well at ease, 

I thank it God, as after myn estate ; 

Right young, and st«>nde untied in lusty lese, 
Withoiiten jealousy or such debate. 

Shall no{in housbondc scyn to me. "checkmate 
For either they hen full of jealousye. 

Or masterful, or loveo novcirye. 

109 

■What shall 1 doon To what fyn live I thus ? 
Shall I nat lovcn. in case if that me lesie ? 

What, par dieu.x ! 1 am not religious ! 
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Now take this case : the worst would certainly be that 
people might think that he loves me. What dishonour would 
that be for me ? Can I slop him for that ? Why no, indeed 1 
I know also—an.l each day I hear and see it that men love 
women without their permis.sion and wlien they grow weary, 
let them stop 7 


105 

Then too. I realize that he is able to have the noblest 
woman of this city as his love so long as she guards her honour. 
For without doubt, he is the bravest of men except only 
Hector, who i» the best, his life now lies wholly within mv 
care. But such is love, and also my destiny. 

106 

“It is no greater wonder that he loves me. for so help roe 
•jod, 1 myself realize'—although I would not want anyone to 
know it that I am certainly one of the fairest and best in all 
the city of Troy ; and people say so if any rme cares to li'-t^n. 
What wonder is that he takes pleasure in me ? 

107 

I am my own woman, financially cfimfortablc in keeping 
with my position—thank God—reasonably youi g and unattach¬ 
ed in love so that there is no jealousy or argument in which a 
husband can sav to me ‘checkmate !’ For husbands arc either 
full of jccil'iusy oi masterful, in tlicy love novelty. 

108 

“What shall I do ? To what end do 1 li^e now ? shall I 
not love if I so desire? Why by the gods, lam not a nun. 
Even though I set my heart upon this knight, who is among 
the best, it will bring me no shame so long as I guard my 
honour and reputation according to :ji| the rules. 

109 

But jiivt as the bright sun that <hines in March often 
changes his face because the wind blows a c'oud which spreads 
14 
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And though that I myn herte set at reste 
Upon this knight, that is the worthieste. 

And keep alway myn honour and my name. 

By alle right, it may do me no shame. 

:io 

But right as when the sonne shineth brighte, 

In March, that chaungeth ofte tyme his face. 

And that a cloud is put with wind to flighte 
Which oversprat the sonne as for a space. 

A cl ludy thought gan through her soule pace. 

That overspradde her brighte ihoughtcs alle. 

So that for fear almost she gan to fallc. 

111 

That thought was this : ‘Alas ! Sin I am free, 

Sholde I no A' love, and put in jupartyc 
My sikernesse, and thrallen libenec ? 

Alas ! How durst I ihinken that follye ? 

May 1 not well iti other folk espye 

Their dreadful j »y, their coostreint, and their peyne ? 

There loveth noon, that she nath why to pleyne. 

112 

‘For iovc is ye* the moste stormy lyf, 

Right of himself, that ever was bigonne 
For ever some mistrust or nyce stryf 
There is in love, some cloud is o'er the sonne, 
Thereto we wrccched women nothing conne, 

When us i$ woe. but weep and sit and thinke ; 

Our wreche is this, our owne to drinkc. 

113 

‘All these wikked tongues been as prest 
‘lo speak us harm, eke men be so untrewc. 

That, right unoon as cessed is their lest 
So cesseih love, and forth to love a newe : 

But harm y-doon is doon. whoso it rewe. 

For though these men, for love, them first to*rcndc. 
Full sharp beginning breaketh oft at code. 

114 

'How ofte time hath it y-knowen be, 

The tresoiin, that to woman hath be do ? 

To what fyn is such love, f cannot see. 

Or where bccom’ih it when it is ago. 

There is no \sight that vvoot, 1 irowc so, 

Where it bccoin’ib ; lo, no wight on it spurneih : 

That erst was nothing, inb.) nought it turneth. 
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across the sun temporarily so a cloudy thought ran through 
Cnscydc’s soul, and covered over all her brighter thoughts • 
she almost fell from fright. ’ 

110 

That thought was this : »AIas. since I am free, should I 
now love and put my safety injcop.rdy and my liberty in 
thrall ? Alas, how dare I considjr that folly ! Can I not see 
clearly the fearful joy the constraint, and the suffering of other 

folk. There is no one in love but that she has reason to 
complain. 

111 

Love itself is surely the most stormy life there ever was 
for there is in love always some mistrust or follish quarrel, 
some cloud over the sun. We wretched women can do nothing 
when wc are sad, except weep and sit and think. Our only 
revenge i' to drink our own woe. 

112 

-Also, wicked tc^ngucs are so eager to speak harm of us, 
and inen are s*< laiihless ihct as so )n as their lust cot>!s, love 
ceases, and away they go to a new love, hut the harm done 
IS done, whoever pities it. Though men at first torment them- 

selves f.r the love a shirp beginning often comes to a feeble 
end. 

in 

How many times has it been known that treason has been 
done to women m love ! I cannot see the purpose of such love, 
or where it goes when it ends. There is no r,ne who can tell I 
think, where it goes, thus no one gets the best of it, what first 
was noUiing ends m nrithinc. 

I 14 

How busy 1 would have to he if I loved to please those 

w o mock and joke at l<.vc and to caj -le them into saying no 

evil of me ! For even though there is n-. cause, it seems harm- 

'J to them (hat folk should please their friends, and who 

can halt every wi:ked tongue r ihe noise of h.lls which are 
fi'iging ?•’ 
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‘How busy, if I love, eke must I be 

To pleasen ihern that jangle of love, and deemen. 

And coy them, that they sey non harm of me. 

For though there be no cause, yet them seemen 
All be for harm that folk their friendes quemcn. 
And wno may sioppcn every wikked tongue, 

(^r sound of belles while that they be runge . 

116 

And after that her thought began to cleare, 

And seyde : He that which nothing uodertakelh 
Nothing achicvclh, be him loth or deare. 

And with another thought her herie quaketh ; 
Then sleepeth h'tpe, and after drede awaketh. 
Now hot. now cold ; but thus beiwixen tweye 
She fist her up and went her for to pleye. 

117 


A down the stair anoon-right then she wente 
Into the garden with her nieces three, 

And. up and down there, made many a wente. 
Flexippe, she, fharbe, and Antigone, 

To pleyen, that it joyc was to see ; 

And other of her women, a great route. 

Her followed in the garden all aboutc. 

I IS 

This yard was large, and railed all th' alleyes, 
And Shadowed well with blossomy bowers greene 
And benched ne.v, and sanded all the weyes. 

In svhich she walkeih arm in arm belwcent , 
rill at the last .Antigone the shenc 

on a Tiojan song to singe cleare. 

That It a heaven was her voice to heare 

119 

She sevde ; O Love, to whom I have and shall 
Ben humble subject, true in mvn entente. 

As I best can. to you, lord, give I all 
For evermore, myn herte’s lust to rente. 

For never yet thy grace no \vight senK 
S i blissful cause as me. my 'yf •<> leadc 
In alle joy and seurtee, out of drede. 

' t ->n 


•Ye. blissful r...d. have me as well beset 
In love, y-wis. that all that beareih lyf 
Imaginen ne could how to ben bet. 
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MS 

After that, her thuughts began to clear and she said, “He 
who undertakes nothing gains nothing be he willing or not;" 
and her heart trembled with arother idea. Then her hopes 
slept and fear awoke. Now hot, now cold, thus caught between 
the two, she arose and went out for entertainment. 

116 

At once she went down stairs into the garden with her three 
nieces, and they took many a turn up and down. It was a joy 
to see the sport of Criscyde Philexippe, Tarbc, and Antigone ; 
and a large group of her other women followed her all about 
the garden. 

117 

This yard was large with railed alleys shadowed well by 
leafy green branches, new benches were about and all the paths 
were sanded. Criseyde walked arm'in-arm with her nieces 
until Antigone began to sing a 1 rojan $«jng so clearly that it 
was heavenly to hear her voice. 

lU 

At that word she stopped her song and Criseyde said, 
"Niece, who made that '•ong which has such fine mcnaning V’ 
"Madam," immediately Antigone answered, "the best maiden 
of high rank in all the city of Troy and she led her life in the 
greatest honour and happiness.’’ 

119 

‘‘Truly, it seems so frnm her song.” remarked Criseyde, 
and began to sigh, asking, "Lord is ilieie such happiness 
among lovers that it makes them able to compose ?’’ "Yes, 
Certainly” replied the fair Aniigonc "for all the people who 
live or have lived cannot adequately describe the happiness of 
love.” 

120 

"but do you tliink that every wretch knows the perfect 
bliss of love ?’■ ‘‘Why certainly not ! They think it is love if 
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For, lord, withouten jealousy or stryf, 

I love one which that is most ententyf 
To serven well, unweary or unfeigned. 

That ever was, and least with harm distreyned. 

121 

‘As he that is the well of worthinessc. 

Of trouihe ground, mirror of goodlihead. 

Of wit Apollo, Slone of sikernesse. 

Of virtue rote, of lust findere and head, 

Through which is alle sorrow fro me dead, 
Y-wis, I love him best, so d<»th he me ; 

Now good thrift have he, whereso that he be. 

122 

•Whom sholde I thanke. but you, g-.d of Love, 
or all this bliss in which to bathe 1 ginne ? 

And thanked be yc, lord, for that I love. 

This is the righte lyf that I am inne. 

To flemen all mancre vyce and sinne. 

This doth me so to virtue for l’ enlcnde. 

That day by day I in my will amende. 

123 

'And whoso scyth that for to love is vyce 
Or thraldom, though he foci in it distresse. 

He cither is envious or right nyce, 

Or is uomighty. f<>r his shrewednesse. 

To loven ; lor such manner folk. I gucsse, 
Delamcn love, as nothing <>f him kn.*we : 

They speaken, but they bentc no er his bowe. 

124 

‘What is the soniic worse, of kindc r*?h** 

Though that a man, for feebleness of his cycn. 
May not endure on it to see for brightc I 
Or iove the worse, though wrccchcs on it crycn / 
Ne weal is worth, that may no sorrow drycn. 
And for-thy. who that liatn an head of verre, 

Fro cast of stones war him in the werre I 

125 

‘Hut I, with all myn herte and all my might. 

* As I have seyd. will love unto my laste. 

My deare heric. and all myn owne kmghi. 
in which myn herte growen is so taste, 

And Ins in me. that it sh.ill ever laste. 

Al dreddc I (irst to love him to beginne. 

Now wool I well, there is no peril inne. 
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one is aroused. Away with them. They know nothing about 
It ! People must ask saints if it is beautiful in heaven and 
friends if it is foul in hell. Why ?...for they can tell us. 

121 

Criseyde made no direct answer to this, but said 
•‘Certainly, it will soon be night.” But every word which had 
been spoken by Antigone was imprinted deep in her heart and 
love frightened her less than it had at first. It crept into her 
hearty until she became almost converted. 

122 

The glory of the day. and the eye of heaven, the foe of 
night—I call the sun alt this began to sink rapidly in the west 
and to be hidden, since it had finished its daily course. White 
objects grew dim and gray for >ack of light and the stars ap¬ 
peared. Then Criseyde and her folk went inside together. 

123 

When she was ready to go to bed and every body had left 
her room who was supposed to leave, slic said that she was 
sleepy. Her women at once guided lier to bed. When all was 
quiet, she lay still and thought over all these mailers. 1 need 
not repeat alt the details o( her thoughts, for you arc wise. 

124 

A nightingale in a green cedar beside the wall of her room 
sang loudly in the shining in<»on light—a love song perhaps, in 
his birds’ fashion, which made her heart light and gay. She 
listened carefully to that song until at f.st she fell into a deep 
sleep. 

125 

As she slept, she dreamed how an eagle with feathers 
white as bone set his long claws into her breast, tore out her 
heart and put his heart in'o its place in her breast by this deed 
she was not at all hurt or pained Then he flew away with 
heart left for heart. 
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And nf her song right with that word she stente. 

And therewithal, ‘Now, niece, quod Criseyde, 

•Who made this song with so good entente 7’ 
Antigone answered anoon and scyde : 

‘Madame, y-wis, the goodlieste maide 
Of great estate in all the town of Troye ; 

And leads her life in most honour and joye.' 

127 

‘Forsooihe. so it seemeth by her song,’ 

Quod then Criseyde, and gan therewith to syke, 

And sevde ; ‘Ix)rd, is there sucli bliss among 
These lovers, as they conne fair endyte ? 

‘Y-wis,* quod fair Antigtine, the whyte, 

‘Hor all the folk that have or been on-lyve 
Ne conne well the bliss of love descrivc. 

128 

‘I3ui wenc ye that every wrecche woot 
The parfii bhss of love ? Why nay, y-wis ; 

They wenen all be love, if one be hoot : 

Do wey, do wey ! They woot nothing of this. 

Men inosten axe at seyntes if it is 

.Aught fair in heaven. (Why ? For they can telle) ; 

And axen licndcs, is it foul in belle ?' 

129 

Criseyde unto (hat purpose nought answerdc, 
but scyde : ‘Y-wis, u will be night as faslc.’ 

But every wrd which that she her heardc. 

She gan to prinien in her hcrie faste ; 

And ay pan love her less for to agbasie 
Than it did cr^t, and sinken in her hcric, 

That she wex able somewhat to convertc. 

130 

The ilj yes's honour and the heavens’ eye, 
riie nighte’s foe (all this clepe I the sonne) 
flan wesircn fast, and downward for to wryc, 

As he (hat had his daye’s course y-ronne ; 

And whyte thinges wexen dim and donne 
|•.)f lack of light, and sterres for f appearc, 

1 hat she and all her folk in went y fcrc. 

131 

So when ii liked her to goon to reste. 

And voided weren them ih.at voiden oughle. 

She scyde (hat to slecpcn well her Icsie. 
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126 

Now let us leave her sleeping and take up our tale of 
Troilus who was riJcn to the palace from the skirmish of 
which, I told and sits now in his room waiting until two or three 
messengers whom he sent to seek Pandarus have linally found 
him and led him (here. 

127 

Pandarus, soon came bounding in and said. “Who has 
bjCQ well beaten with swords and slone-sling to day except 
Troilus. and who has caught himself a fever ?’* Then he con¬ 
tinued jokingly, “Lord, how you swear ? But get up let’s 
have supper and go to bed.” Troilus answered, “Well do as 
you like.” 

I2S 

With all possible speed which accorded with good man¬ 
ners they hastened from suffer to bed. And every other person 
left the rot>in and went quickly on his way wherever be wished. 
But Troilus who felt his heart bleeding with woe until he could 
hear so.ue news, said. ‘ Friend, shall 1 now weep or sing ?“ 

129 

Pandarus answered, “Lie still, let me sleep, and put on 
your night cap. Your wishes are taken care of. Now choose 
whether you will sing or dance or leap ! You must believe what 
1 shall tell you briefly. Sir, iny rnecc will do well by you and 
love you best by God and on m> word lack of pursuit can come 
only from your laziness. 

130 

For I have so conducted your case from day today that 
this cnorniog I won for you her friendly love and also she has 
pledg.;d ncr iaitn thereto. At any rate a p.irl of your sorrow 
is removed. Why should I mike a longer sermon of this? 

Y«»u have already heard everything tfiat I’andarus related let 
Troilus. 


131 

Just as flower.s, shut in by the cold of night and bent low 
their stalks arc refreshed by the bright sun and spread 
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Her women soone to her bed her broughte. 

When all was hushed, then lay she still and thoughte 
Of all this thing the manere and the wysc, 

Rehearse it needeth not, for ye ben wyse. 

132 

A nightingale upon a cedar greene, 

Under the chamber wall thereas she lay. 

Full luude sang ayein the mone shene, 

Parauntcr, in his bridde's wyse, a lay 
Of love, that made her herie fresh and gay. 

That hearkened she so long in good entente. 

Till at the last the dede sleep her hentc. 

133 

And. as she slept, anoon-right then her mette 
How that an eagle, feathered whyte as boon. 

Under her breast his longc clawes sette. 

And out her herte he rent, and that anoon, 

And did his herte into her breast to goon ; 

Of which she nought agroos ne nothing smerte, 

And forth he flcigh, with herte left for herte. 

134 

Now let her sleep, and we our tales holde 
Of Troilus, that is to p-.Iace riden, 

I ro the skirmish, ot the which I lolde. 

And in his chamber sit, and hath abiden 
Till two or three of his raessagers yden 
For Pandaf js, and soughien him full fasic, 

Till they him found, and brought him at the lasic. 

135 

This Pandarus came leaping in at ones. 

And seyde thus : ‘Who hath ben well y-bete 
'I'oday wiili swnrdcs and with slinge-stoncs. 

But Troilus. that hath coughl him an hctc ?* 

And gan to jape, and scyde : 'Lord, so yc sweic . 

But rise, and let us sup and go to rcsic. 

And he answered hiin : we as thee Icstc. 

136 

With all the haste goodly that they mightc 
They spedde them fro the supper unto bedde ; 

And every wiphl out at the door liiin dightc, 

And where him list upon his way he spedde . 

But Troilus, that thought his herte bleddc ; 

For woe. till that he hearde some iidinge. 

He seyde ; Friend, shall 1 now weep or singe l 
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themselves in their natural manner in the row ; so did Troilus 
cast up his eyes and say, “O dear, Venus, may your power and 
your grace be praised here !** 

132 

To Pandarus he held oui both his hands, saying Ix)rd 
you can have all that I own! Fori am well, my bonds are 
broken. So help me wise God one could not make me so 
happy by the gift of a thousand Trays one after the other. See, 
my heart swells so with joy it will burst ! 

133 

But, Lord, what shall I do? How can I live ? When 
shall I next see my dear heart ? How shall the long time be 
passed away until you visit her again for me ? You may answer 
“Wait, wail, but he who hangs by the neck truly waits in great 
discomfort because of his suffering.” 

134 

“G<. easy now for the love of Mars,” said Pandarus, “for 
everything has its proper time Wait at least until the night is 
over, for as surely as you now lie here beside me. 1 shall be 
there at nine O'clock as God is my witness. Therefore, you 
do as I say, or some one else can take over this resposibilily. 

135 

Indeed, God knows that 1 have always been ready to 
serve you and until to night 1 have done and shall do all I can 
to carry out your wishes. Do as 1 say now and act reasonably. 

If you will not, blame yourself for your troubles, your misfortu¬ 
nes are not my fault. 


136 

1 know well that you arc a thousand tiroes wiser than I, 
hut, so help me God. If I were you I would now surely write 
her a letter in my own hand, in which I wt)uld tell her that I 
fared badly and beg for pity. Now help yourself don’t neglect 
it tbroogh laziness. 
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Quod Pandarus : *Lie still» and let me sleeps, 
And don thine hood, thy needes spedde be ; 

And choose if thou will stng or daunce or leape ; 
At shorte wordes, rhou shall trowe me : 

Sir. my niece will do well by thee, 

And love thee best, by Oon and by my trouihe. 
But lack of pursuit make it in thy slouthe. 

138 

‘For thus far forth I have thy work bigonne. 

Fro day to day, till this day, by the morrow. 

Her love of friendship have I to thee wonne. 

And also hath she laid her faith to borrow, 
Algaic a foot is haramcled of thy sorrow.’ 

What sholdc I longer of it sermon holde ? 

As ye have heard before, all him he tolde, 

139 

But right as flowers, through the cold of night 
Y-closed, stoopen on their stalkcs lowc, 
Rcdresseii them aveins the sonne bright. 

And spreaden on their kinde course by rowc. 
Right so ean then his eyen up to throwe 
This Troilus. and seyde : ‘O Venus deatc. 

Thy might, thy grace, y-horied be it here.’ 

140 


And to Pandarc he held up both his hondes, 
\nd seyde ; Lord, all thyn be that 1 have ; 
For I am whole, all brosien been my bondcs. 
A thousand Trtijans whoso that me gave. 
Each after other. G<'d so wis mo save. 

Nc mightc me so gladden. L#o, myn herte. 

It spreadeth so for j »y, it will lo-sierle. 

141 


•But lord how shall 1 doon, how shall I liven ? 
When shall I next my dcarc herte sec ? 

\\<^xv shall this loiigc tyme away be driven. 

Till that thou be again at her fro me . 

Thou may’st answer. “Abyde. abyde ! but he 
That hangeth by the nekkc, sooth to seyne. 

In great dis ease abydcih for the peyne. 

142 


'All easily now, for the love of Marte, 
Ouod Pandarus. for everything hath lyme ; 
lung abide till lhal the .light departc. 
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137 

And I shall go with ii to her myself. When you know 
that I am here mount a horse immediately in your best equip¬ 
ment and ride as if by chance in front of her palace. You shall 
tiod us. if 1 can arrange it. sitting at some window oser-looking 
the street. 


138 

And if you rare to do >o you can then salute us. Direct 
your greeting t<* me but on your life be wary and avoid tarry¬ 
ing too long. God protect us from misfortune ! When you 
have ridden on without showing any of composure, she 
and I will speak about you some what. 1 think, so that your 
ears will burn after you have gone ! 

139 

"You are wise enough to compose the letter well. I 
know you will not write it loo formally and fill it with dilficuli 
arguments. Don't write too artfully or subtly, blot it a little 
with your tears and if you hit upon a good moving phrase, 
don’t repeat it too often. 

MO 

For though the best livine luarper had the finest liarp 
there ever was, and touched always the same string with ail 
his five fingers and played one tune steadily, no matter how 
sharply his nails were pointed, everyone would he thoroughly 
bored by his playing. 

HI 

Also, no not put together any discordant matters such as 
mixing medical terrns w.iih love terms. Hold always to the 
form of your subject and write that which is fitting. I'or if a 
painter slionkl depict a fish with a-.s's feet and head of an ape. 
it would not seem unified and would be only .t joke. 

142 

This advice pleased Troilus hut. as a fearful lover, he 
^id, "Alas dear hr->iher, i'andarus, i am certainly ashamed to 
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For all so siker as thou lyst here by me. 

And God to forn, I will be there at pryme. 

And for-thy work somewhat as I shall seye. 

Or on some other wight this charge leye. 

143 

‘For pardee, God wot, I have ever yil 
Ben ready thee to serve, and to this might 
Have I nought feigned, but enifurih my wit 
Don all thy lust, and shall with all my might. 

Do now as [ shall say and fare aright ; 

But if thou nilt, wyic all thyself thy care. 

On me is not along thyn evil fare. 

144 

M woot well that thou wyser art than I 
A thousandfold ; but if I were as thou, 

God help me so, as 1 wotde utterly. 

Right ot Miyn owne hond, wryte her right now 
A letter, in which I woldc her tellen how 
I fared amiss, and her beseech of routhe. 

Now help thyself, and leave it not for slouthe. 

143 

'And I ntyself shall therewith to her goon ; 

And when thou wost that 1 am with her theie, 
Worth thou upon a courser right anoon. 

Yea, hardily, right in thy bestc geare. 

And ryd forth by the place, as nought nc were. 
And tliou Shalt find us, if I may. sittioge 
At some window into the street lookmge. 

146 

■And if thee list, then mav'.-t thou us salue. 

And upon me m ike thy countenaunce ; 

Hut. by thy lyf, beware an^l fast cschuwc 
To tarrien aught : God shield us fro mischaunce ! 
Ryd forth thy way, ar.d hold thy govcrnauncc. 
And we will speak of thee somewhat, I trowe, 
When thou art goon, to do thyn cares glowe. 

147 

‘Touching thy letter, ihou art wys enough : 

1 wool thiMi nilt it dignely endvie. 

As make it with ihcse argumentes lough ; 

Ne scrjvciiish or craftily th..u it wryic. 

Be blot it wiiii thy tearcs eke a lyte ; 

And if thou wryte a goodly word all sofle, 
Though It be good, rehearse ii not too oltc. 
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write lest io my inoocence I say something amiss or something 
which she would not receive sympathetically. Then nothing 
could prevent my death. 


143 

To this Pandarus answered, “If you wished as I say and 
let me go with it, by the Lord who made cast and west, I hope 
to return quickly with an answer, written in her own hand. 
But if you do not care to do so, let it go, and may hard luck 
come to him who helps you to success against your own wishes. 

144 

“Indeed 1 agree,*’ said Troilus, “since you with it, I shall 
get up and write. 1 earnestly pray blessed (lod to speed your 
trip and the letter which I shall write. And you, fair Minerva 
give me skill tf» comp»«se this letter,” Then he sat down and 
wrote in the following fashion. 

145 

First he called her his iwn lady, he.irt's life, his joy, the 
physician for his sorrow, his hliss. and all the other names 
which lovers seek in such a situation. Then with humble 
words he began to recommend himself for her favour. To tell 
it all would require much space. 

14b 

Next he meekly prayed her not to be angry even though 
he in his folly made bold to write to her. He said that love 
caused him to do so. else he must die. Piteously he cried for 
mercy, and then said, laughing loudly that he as of little worth, 
that he V new liitlc. 


147 

And that she must excuse his lack of skill caused by his 
great fear of her. He dwelt long upon his worthlessness and 
then told her -.f his woe, whtch w,«s endless. Last, he said 

that he woul.l tver keep faiilj. fheti he read the letter iwcr 
and began to fold u. 
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‘For though the beste harper upon-lyve 
Wolde, on the beste souned jolly harpe 
That ever was, with all his hogers fyve, 

Touch ay one string or ay one warble harpe. 

Were his nailes pointed ne’er so sharpe. 

It sholde maken every wight to dulle, 

To hear his give, and of his strokes fulle. 

149 

•Ne jumble eke no discordaunt thing y-fere. 

As thus, to usen termes of physyk ; 

In love’s tenues, hold of thy inaterc 
Tlic form alway, and do that it be lyk ; 

For if a painter wolde paint a pyk 
With asses feet, and head it as an ape, 

It cordeth not, so nere It but a jape.’ 

ir>o 

This coiinseyl liked well to Troilus, 

But. as a dread-ful lover, he seyde this : 

‘Alas, tny dcare bri>'htr Pandarus. 

1 am ashamed for to wryte. y wis. 

Lest of myn innocence I seyde amiss. 

Or that she nolde it, for despyt. receive, 
t hen were 1 dead : there might it nothing wcive. 

151 

To that Pandare answered : ’If thee lest. 

Do that I seye. and let me therewith goon ; 

I or. by that Lord that formed East and West, 

I hope of It to bring answer anoon 
Kighl of her bond ; and if that thou nil* noon, 
l/Ct be, and sorry mote lie been his lyve 
Against thy lust that helpeth thee to iliryvc. 

152 

Ouod Tr< iliis ‘DepardieuK ! I assenie ; 

Sin that iboe lisi. I -vill aryse and svryte ; 

And blissful God preye I, with good enfeute. 

The voyage, and the letter 1 shall endyte. 

So speed it ; and thou Minerva, the whyte. 

Give iliou me wit ih.- letter to dcvys«- ; 

And set him down and wroot right in this wyse. 

153 

First he gun her hi rightc lady calle, 

His herte's lyf, his lust, his sorrow s lechc, 

Hi'« bliss, and eke tho«e other termes allc. 
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148 

He bathed the ruby of bis signet ring in his salty tears 
and set in neaky and quickly up on the wax. He kissed the 
sealed letter a thousand times without stopping and said, 
••Leller, a happy chance is arranged for you, my lady shall sec 
you !’• 


149 

Pandarus look the letter and, early next morning went to 
his niece’s palace. Upon arrival he sw'>re that it was after 
nine O’clock, and began to joke, saying. Certainly “my heart is 
so lively even though it suffers that I can never sleep on a May 
morning. I liave a jolly woe, a lusty sorrow.” 

150 

Criesyde, when she heard her uncle, with a fearful heart 
yet desirous of hearing why he came, .asked. ‘‘Now. by your 
faith, dear uncle what sort of winds have blown you here ? Tell 
me about your jolly woe and your penance. How do you fare 
in love’s dunce ?” 


15! 

"By God,” he answered, ‘ I hop along always behind ?” 
She laughed until it seemed her heart would burst. Pandarus 
continued, ' Be sure that you always find me fit for laughter. 
But listen, if you wish lust now a stranger, a Creek spy, carre 
into town, and he tells new things whicli I have conic to tell you 
about. 


152 

IvCt’s go into the Garden and you shall hear this long story 
in private. With that they went together arm-m arm down 
from the room into the garden. Wlien they were far enough 
so that the sound of his voice could he heard by no one, he 
pulled out the letter and said to her 

15.1 

See, he who is wholly yours freely and humbly recom¬ 
mends himself for vour favour and sends this letter here to you 

15 
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That ID such case these lovers alle seche ; 

And ID full humble wyse, as in his speche. 

He gan him recommauode uoto her grace * 

To tell all how, it axeth muchel space. 

154 

And after this full lowly he her prcydc 
Jo be not wroth though he, of his follyc. 

So hardy was to her to wryle, and seydc 
Thai love it made, or elles must he dye* 

And piteously gan mercy for to crye. 

And after that he seyde, and Icy full loudc, 
Himself was little worth, and less he coude ; 

155 

And that she sholde have bis cunning excused, 
That little was, and eke he dredde her so, 

And his unworihiness be ay accused ; 

And after that, then he tell bis woe. 

But that was eodelees, witbouten ho ; 

And seydc he woldc in trouthe alway him h')lde ;— 
And read it o'er, and gan the letter folde. 

156 

And with his salte leares gan he bathe 
The ruby in his signet, and it setie 
Upon the wax dcliverly and rathe. 

Therewith a thousand tymes, ere he Idle, 

He kiste then the letter that he sbettc. 

And seyde : 'I.,etter. a blissful deslinee 
Thee shapen is, m> lady shall thee see.’ 

157 

This P.indarc took the letter, and that by tyine 
A-m<>rrow'. and to his niece’s palace stertc ; 

And fast he swore that it was passed pryme, 

And gan to jape, and seyde : 'Y-wis inyn herte. 

So flesh it is. althnugh it s<ire smerte, 

I may not a sleepc never a May’s morrow, 

I have a jolly woe. a luslly sorrow.’ 

158 

Criseyde, when that she her uncle hearde. 

With dread ful herte and desirous to hcare 
The cause <»f his cominge, thus answerde : 

‘Now by your faith, myn uncle,’quod she. ‘dcarc, 
What manner windes guidelh you now here ? 

Tell us your jolly woe and your penaunce. 

How far forth be ye put it love's daunce.’ 
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by me. Think about it when you have time and make some 
fiuiog answer. Otherwise, so help me God frankly he may mx 
live long because of grief 

154 

Fearfully, she then stood still and wr'uld not accept the 
letter. Her humble manner changed completely and she said. 
“For the love of God bring me no billet concerning such maiters. 
Also, dear uncle. I pray you have more regard for mv position 
than for his lust I What more need 1 say ? 

155 

See now if this is reasionahle, d'l not hestitate because of 
laziness or my feelings to speak the truth. Would it be in keep¬ 
ing with my position by God an.l your w.>rd, to take the 
letter or to have pity on him to my own harm and reproach ? 
Take it back, in the name of him in whom you believe ! 

I5h 

Pandarus stared at her and said. “Now this is the grea'csl 
wonder 1 ever saw ! Stop thi> foohvli business ! May I be smit¬ 
ten to death by thunder if, for the citv which stands here 1 
would brine or carry a letter to you which wruild harm you ! 
Why do you want to pretend ••o 7 

I 57 

But you act in ev. ry rc'pect as if you care least what 
happens lo him who wishes to serve you most, even whether 
he lives or dies. Howevc. if I am deservirm of any con'idera 
fion. do not refuse this letter. Then he gr.jbbed her and thrust 
the tetter down her bosom. 

1^8 

Saying. “Now throw- it aw-ay at i-nce so that folks may 
look and stare at both of u-s ” Criseyde said with a smile. “I 
can wait until they are gone. Uncle, I pray you prepare what¬ 
ever answer you wish to carry back fs>r truly 1 will not wirte a 
letter.” “No” ? asked Pandarus. ‘Well, 'hen I shall, if you 
will dictate it.” 
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‘By God,’ quod be, ‘I hop alway behindc.’ 

And she lo-iaugh, ii thought her herte brestc. 
Quod Pandarus : ‘Look alway that ye hode 
Game in rayn hood, but hearkneth, if yow peste ; 
There is right now come in to town a geste, * 
A Greek espye, and telieth ncwe thinges. 

For which come I to telle you tydinges. 

160 

‘Into the garden go we. and we shall heare. 

All privily, of (his a long serroouD.’ 

With iitai they wenten arm in arm v-fere 
Into the garden from the chamber down. 

And when that he so far was that the soun 
Of that he spcko no man heare miehte. 

He seyde her thus, and out the letter plightc. 

IGl 

‘Lo, he that is all wholly youres free 
Him rccoinmaundeth lowly to your grace. 

And sent to you this letter here by roe : 

Avyseth you on it when ye have space, 

And of some goodly answer you purchase ; 

Or. help me God so plainly for to seyne. 

He may not longe liven for his peyne. 

162 

Full dreid-fully then gan she stonde stille, 

And took it not. but all her humble cherc 
Gan for to chaunge, and se>de ; *Scrit ne bilic 
(For love of God) that touchetb such matcre. 

Nc bring ni'* noon ; and also, uncle deare. 

To myn estate have more reward. I preye. 

Than to his lust. What sholdc I more seye ? 

U)3 

'And looketh now if this be reasonable. 

And leileth not, for favour ne for slouthe, 

To scyn a sooth ; now were it coiivenabic 
To myn estate, by God and by your trouthc. 

To taken it or to have of him routhc. 

In harming of myself or in repreve ? 

Bear it again for him that ye on leve.’ 

164 

Tliis Pandarus gan on her for to stare, 

And seyde : ‘Now is this the greater wonder 
That e'er I sa w I l^ct be this nyce fare ! 
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159 

She laughed at that and said, “Let’s go, dine”. He began 
to mock biroseif, saying, “Niece, I suffer so greatly from love 
that I fast every other day.” And then he brought forth his 
best jokes and made her laugh so bard with his foolishness 
that she thought she would die. 

160 

When she came into the hall she said, “Now uncle, we 
will dine at once, “and called some of her women to her. Then 
she went straight into her room ; one reason f«jr her bustling 
around was that she wished because of fear to read the letter 
in private. 

161 

She considered every word, line by line, and found no 
fault : it seemed to her ih.it he wrote well. Then she pul the 
letter up and went into dinner. Pandarus stood lost in thought 
and, before he was aware, she caught him by the hood and said, 
“You were caught before you knew it”. “It grant that,” he 
replied. “Do what you like.” 

162 

Then they washed, sat themselves down, and ate. After 
dinner Pandarus very slyly began to edge over to the window 
dearest the street and said. “Niece, who has so decorated that 
h')use which stands opposite to us?” “Which house ?” She 
a'.kcd and moved near to lo>k. She knew the house well, and 
told him whose it was. 

163 

They fell into talk 'if unimportant m.iitcrs, with both of 
them silting in the window. When Pandarus saw his oppor¬ 
tunity for goasip and noticed that her women had all moved 
away, he said, ' Now my niece, tell me ; how did you like the 
letter that you received ? Does he write well ? (Jn my word, 

1 don’t know.” 

164 

At this she turned all rosy red. began to iium, and replied, 
"I think so,” ‘ Repay him well ’ said Pandarus, “for the love of 
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To dealhc mote I smitten be with thonder 
If. for the citee which that stondeth yonder. 
Wolde I a letter unto yow bring or take 
To harm of yow : what list you thus it make ? 

165 

'But thus ye faren, well nieh all and some, 

That he that most desireth yow to serve. 

Of him ye recche least where he become. 

And whether that he live or elles sterve. 

But for all that that e’er I may deserve. 

Refuse it not,’ quod he. and hente her faste. 

And in her bosom the letter down he thraste, 

166 

And seyde her : *Now cast it away anoon. 

That folk may seen and gauren on us tweye.* 
Quod she ; *1 can abyde till they be goon,’ 

And gan to smyle, and seyde him : ‘Eem. I preye. 
Such answer as yow li^i yourself purveye, 

For trewely 1 nil no letter write.’ 

‘No ? Then will I,’ quod he, ‘so ye endyie.' 

167 

Therewith she lough, and seyde : ‘Go we dyne.’ 
And he pan .it himself to jape faste, 

And seyde 'Niece, 1 have so great a pync 
For love, that every other day 1 faste ; 

And gan his bcsie Japes forth to caste. 

And made her so to lauch at his fillyc. 

That she for laugliicr wended for to dye. 

168 

And when that she was comcn into hallc, 

'Now. eem,’ quod she, 'we will po dyne anoon' ; 
And gan some of her women to her calle, 

And straight into her chamber gan she goon. 

But of her businesses this was oon 
Amof>ges other thinges, out of drede, 

I ull privily this leticr for to rcade. 

169 

Avysed W'lrd by word in every lyne. 

And found no lack, she thought he coude g> od ■, 
And up it pul, and went her int" dyne. 

And Pandarus, that in a study stood, 

Ere Ik was ware, she took him by the h<»od. 

Atd seyde : 'Ye were caught ere that ye wistc.’ 

I vouchesauf, quod he, ‘do what yow lisle.’ 
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God. as a reward, I will sew togeiher your reply”. Theo he 
held out his hands and kneeled down, “Now good niece, no 
matter how small your letter, let me sew it together for you.*' 

163 

“Yes, I know so much about writing” ! She said, "But I 
d«) not even know what to say to him”. ‘‘No niece, don’t claim 
that. At least thank him, I beg you for his good will. Don’t 
cause him to die.” urged Paodarus "Now, for love of me. dear 
niece, don't refuse my request this time” ! 

166 

!‘God grant all goes well,” she said. "So help me God, 
this is the first letter (hat I ever wrote, yes, large or small.” 
Then she went alone into a small room, the better to consider 
the matter. She loused her heart somewhat from its prison of 
disdain, sat herself down and began a letter. 

167 

Of which I plan to tell the main points as best I can. She 
thanked him for his good intentions towards her. but she 
would not give herself to him or bind herself in love. To 
please him and to comfort him she would always lose him as 
a sister. 


168 

She sealed the letter and went into where Pandarus sat 
looking into the street. She sat down beside him «>n a stone of 
Jasper with gold adorned cushions, and said, "So may almighty 
God help me, I never did any thing tnorc difficult than write 
*his letter which you demanded of me.” Then she gave it 
to him. 

169 

He thanked her saying. “God knows, a good end often 
comes from things unwillingly started. .And Criseyde. my 
niece, by God and yonder Sun Troilus ought to be glad that he 
has now won you with difficulty for people say ‘light impres 
sions are easily put to flight.’ 
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Then ^-esshcn they, and set them down and eate - 
And after noon full slyly Pandarus ’ 

Gan draw him to the window next the strcete 
And scyde :-Niec:. who hath arrayed thus 

afore-gain us ?’ 

Which house 7 quod she, and gan for to beholdc 
And knew it well, and whose it was him tolde • ’ 


171 

And fellen forth in spcche of thinges smale 
And setten in the window bothc tweye 
When Pandarus saw tyme unto his tale 
And saw well that her folk were all aweye 
‘Now niece myn, tell on,* quod he, ‘I seye. 
Mow lykelh yow the letter that ye wool ? 

Can he thereon ? for, by rny trouthe, I noot.’ 


172 

Therewith all rosy hewed then wex she. 

And gan to hum, aud scyde : ‘So I trowe ‘ 
fAcquit him well, for Godde’s love.* quod he 
■Myself to meedcs will the letter sewe.* 

And held his hondes up and sat on knowe, 
‘Now, goode niece be it ne’er so lyie. 

Give me the labour it to sew and plyie.’ 

173 

'Ye I, for I can so wryte,’ quod she tho, 

‘And eke 1 noot what 1 sholde to him seye.’ 
‘Nay. niece.’ quod Pandare. ‘scy not so ; 

Yet at the Icaste thanketh him, I preye. 

Of his good will, and doth him not to deyc. 
Now for the love of me, my niece dcare, 
Refuseth not at this tyme my preyere. 

174 

'Depardieux !' quod she, ‘God Icve all be r cll I 
(Jod help me so, this is the firsie letter 
That e’er i wrote, yea, all or any del.’ 

And into closet for l’ avysc her beiier 
Slic went alone, and gin her hertc unfetter 
Out of disdainc's prison but a lyte, 

Aud set her down, and gan a letter wryte 

175 


Of vvhich to (ell in short is myn entente 
I h’ clfeci; as far as 1 can understonde. 

She thanked him of all that he well mcantc 
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170 

But you have played the tyrant almost too long and it 
was hard to engrave upon your heart. Now stop that and 
don’t behave in that fashion any longer even though you wish 
to keep the appearance of reserve but hasten to bring him joy. 
For you can be sure that tyranny practised too long causes 
haired. 


171 

While they discussed this matter. Troilus appeared at the 
end of the street, riding slowly with ten comrades and turned 
• oward where they sat, as if on bis way to the palace. The 
Pandanis spied him and said. ‘Niece, look who comes riding 
by here. 


172 

Don’t run inside—I think he sees us lest he think you 
are avoiding him.” ‘JNo, no" she said, and turned as red as 
a rose. Troilus then saluted her humbly with a frightened 
manner, and changed colour often. Then he glanced gaily up 
to ni>d to Pandarus and passed on. 

173 

God knows whether on that day he sat his horse well or 
made a fine appearance God knows whether he seemed a manly 
knight! why should I stop lo tell of his finery? In brief, 
Criscyde, who saw all th.-se things, liked the whole business— 
his person, equipment, appearance, attitude. 

174 

Attractive manner, and courtesy—so well that never since 
she w.Ts born had she felt such pity as for his distress. No 
matter how reluctant she had been earlier. 1 hope to God that 
now she has grasped a th<^rn which she will not pull out within 
the next week. (ioJ send her more such thorns to pick at ! 

175 

Pandarus who stood right by her, felt the iron hot 
and began tf« strike. ‘‘Niece," he said, “I pray you heartily 
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Towardes her ; but holdeo him in honde 
ihe nolde not. nc make herselven boodc 
I^n love but as his sister, him to please. 

She wolde feign, to doon his herte an ease. 

176 

She sbette it, and Pardarus gan goon 
Thereas he sat and looked into the street ■ 

And down she sette her by him on the stoon 
Of jasper, upon a cushion gold v>bete. 

And seyde : ‘As wisly help me God the grete 
I never did a thing with more peyne ’ 

Than wryte this, lo which ye me constreyne’ ; 

177 

And look it him. He thanked her and scyde : 
‘God woot, of thing full ofte loth bigonne 
Cometh end good ; and, niece myn, Criseyde, 
That ye to him of hard now ben y-wonne 
Ought he be glad, by God and yonder sonne ! 
For*why men scyth, impressiouns lighte 
Full lightly been ay ready to the flightc. 

178 

‘But ye have pleyed tyraunt nigh to longc. 

And hard was it your herte for to grave. 

Now stint, that ye no longer on it hongc, 

Al wolde ye the form of dauoger save. 

But hastelh yow to doon him joye have ; 

For trusteth well, too long y>doon hardnesse 
Causeth despyt full often, for distressc.* 

179 

And right as (hey declaimed this matere, 

I..O, Troilus, right at the streete's ende. 

Came ryding with his tenthe some y-fere, 

All softcly, and thither-ward gan bendc 
Thereas they sat, as was his way lo wende 
To palace-wird ; and Pandarc him espyde, 

And scyde : 'Niece, y-sec who com’ih here ryde. 

180 

‘O flee not in (he secth us, I suppose), 

I>est he may thinke that >e him eschuwe.* 

‘Nay, nay,’ quod she, and wex as red as rose. 
Wiih that he gan her humbly to saluwe 
With dread ful cheer, and oft his hewes muwc ; 
And up his look debonairly he caste. 

And bekked on Pandarc, and forth he paste. 
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to answer that which I shall now ask you. Would the woman 
who was resp'inisble for Troilus’ death because she lacked pity 
have behaved well, since he is innocent ?” "No" she replied ; 
‘‘no my word” 1 

176 

"So help me God," he said "You speak the truth. You 
yourself feel that 1 donoi lie. See yonder he rides”. "Yes,' 
she said, “so he does !" "Well”, said Pandarus, ".As I have told 
you three times, put aside your silly modesty and your folly, and 
speak with him to ease his heart. Let not over-scrupulousness 
cause both of you harm ” 

177 

But this was t04> heavy a task for Paodarus. All things con¬ 
sidered, this could not come about. Why ? Because of modesty 
and also because it was too soon for Criseyde to grant Truilus 
so great a liberty. For her plain intention, as she said, was to 
love him without his knowing it, if she could and to reward 
him with nothing but the sight of her. 

178 

But Pandarus thought, “It hall not be that way, if I can 
help it, tliis foolish opinion shall nut be beid by her for even 
twtj years " Why should 1 make a long sermon of this ? For 
the time being Pandarus must agree to her decision. When it 
was evening and they were, in agreement, be rose and took bis 
leave. 

179 

He rushed homewjrd and fell his heart dancing with ju>. 
He found Troilus alone in bed, lying as these lovers do, in a 
trance between hope and dark despair. As soon as he entered, 
Pandarus sang as if to say "I bring something good.” 

180 

Then he asked. "Who is so soon buried in bed ?” "It is 
I. friends.” replied froilus, "Who Troilus ?” said Pandarus. 
"No, may the moon help me, you must get up and see a charm 
which was just sent to you and which can heal your woes if 
you bend all your efforts, to it.” 
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181 

God wool if he sat on his horse aright. 

Or goodly was beseyn, that ilke day. 

God wool where he was lyk a manly knight. 

What shotde I drecche or tell of bis array ? 

Criseyde, which that all these ihiugcs say 
To tell in short, her liked all y-fere. 

His person, his array, his look, his chere, 

182 

His goodly manner, and his gentilessc; 

So well, that never, sith that she was born, 

Ne hadde s'he such routhe of his distresse ; 

And how-so she hath hard ben heie-biforn. 

To God hope I she hath now caught a thorn. 

She .shall nut pull it out this nexCe wyke : 

Gud seode more such thoroes on to pyke. 

183 

Pandare. which that stood her faste by. 

Felt iron hot, and he began to smyte. 

And seyde : 'Niece. I pray yow hertely. 

Tell me that I shall axon yow a lyte ; 

A woman that were of his deatli to wyte. 

Without his guilt, hut for her lacked routhe. 

Were it well doon ?’ Quod she, ‘Nay, by m> irt)uihe.’ 

184 

‘God help me so,’ quod he, 'ye scy me sooth ; 

Ye feclcn well yourself that I not lye. 

lyO ! yond he rii.’ Quod she : ‘Yea, so he dooth.’ 

•Well,’ quod Pandare, as I have told you thryc, 

Let be y<jur nyce shame and your follyc, 

•And spc.ik with him m casing of his hcrle ; 

1.^1 nyceice not do you bothc smertc.’ 

185 

But thereon was to hcven and (o done ; 

<. onsidered all thing, it may not be ; 

.\nd why ? Fur \hamc ; and it were ckc coo sonc 
Ti> graunten him so great a libcrtce 
l^or plainly her entente, as seyde she. 

Was fur tu luve him unwist, if she mightc 
.And guerd'ji) him with nothing but with stghie. 

186 

But Pandarus thought. ‘It shall not be so 
If (hat I may. (his nvee opinioun 
Shall iMt holdcn fully ycarcs two.' 
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181 

“Yes, ihrough the power of God*’ sail Troilus. Pandarus 
gave him the letter and said, “Indeed, God has helped us ! 
Take a light and examine all this writing”. How often Troilus’ 
heart rejoiced and trembled as he re:»d when the words gave 
him reabon for hope of fear. 

182 

Finally, he took all thit she had written for the best 
since he now had so nething with which it seemed to him he 
Could comfort his heart even iho'»gh she covered the words 
under a shield. He took notice of the more enc >urgaing sec¬ 
tions, thus, because of his hopes and P.tndarus* promise, his 
greatest woe at least was overcome. 

183 

But as we ourselves may see every day the more wood 
or coals, the ereater the blaze, and just so as hops increases for 
whatever it mav be. desire also often grows or as an oak 
grows from a little sprout, so as a result of this letter which 
she sent him, Troilus’ burning desire to grow. 

184 

Therefore. ! always say that day and night this Troilus. 
because of this new hope began to wish for more than lie for¬ 
merly had and he did all he could to make progress, acceding 
to Pandarus’ suggestions and to write her of his bitter s«jrrow. 
From day to d ly he did not allow hi< desire to cool .it all, but 
sent a letter or message by Pandarus 

IS'i 

And al'o iiid ^ho^e r.ther observances which lining for a 
lover in his siiuation. Then depending on whether or not ihc dice 
turned in his favour, he was either happy or cried “Alas “ ! 
He held i > the necessary stages of the affair and in accordance 
with the answers he receive*!, so were his days either sorrow¬ 
ful or glad. 

IXh 

But his recourse was alw.iys to Pandarus. Constantly, he 
piteously L'-rnplained to him and asked him for advice and 
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What shotde I raake of this a long sermouo ? 

He must assent on that conclusioun 
As for the tyroe ; and when that it w:is eve. 

And all was well, he rose and took his leave. 1302 

187 

And on his way full fast homeward he spedde, 

And right for joy he felt his hertc dauoce ; 

And Troilus he found alone a bedde. 

That lay, as dooih these lovers, in a traunce, 

Betwixen hope and dark desesperauoce. 

But Pandaius, right at his in cominge. 

He song, ae who seyth, ‘Lo 1 somewhat 1 bringe.’ 1309 

188 

And seyde : 'Who is in his bedde so sone 
Y-buried thus ?* ‘It am I. fiiend.’ quod he. 

■Who ? Troilus ? nay help me so the mone,’ 

Qu<jd Pandarus, ‘thou shall aryse and sec 
A charnic ihat was sent right now to thee 
The which can hcalcn thee of thyn acccsse. 

If thou do forthwith all thy busincsse.’ 1316 

189 

‘Yea, through the might of God !' quod Tr'Uliis. 

And Pandarus gan him the letter lake 
And seyde : ‘Pardee, God hath holpen us ; 

Have here a light, and look on all this blake.’ 

But often gan the hcrie glad and quake 
Of Troilus, while ih.it he gan it reade. 

So as the wordes gave him liope or drcdc. 1323 

190 

But finally he t"ok all for the heste 
That she lum wroot. for somewhat he beheld 
On which, him thi'Ught, he might his Merle rcste, 

Al covered she the wordes under sheld. 

Thus to the more worthy pari he held. 

That, what for hope and Pandarus’ beheste, 

His grcaie woe foryede he at the leste. 1330 

191 

But as we nuy aldav oursciven see. 

Through more wood or coal, the more fire, 

Right so increase of hope, of what it be. 

Therewith full oft incrc.iscih eke desire ; 

Or, as an oak com’ih of a little spire, 

.So through this letter, which that she him rente. 

Increased g.in desire; of which he brente. 


1337 
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some help. Pandarus, whn saw Troilus,’ insane sufTer'ng. 
actually almost died with sympathy and busily studied with all 
his heart for some way to end Troilus’ woe quickly. 

187 

He said, “Lord, friend and dear brother, God knows that 
your disease causes pain. Will you not stop this woe begone 
manner ? On my word, before two days, with the help of God, 
I will so arrange matters that you shall go to a certain place in 
which yourself may beg her for her favour. 

188 

Certainly, I do not know whether you realize it but those 
who are expert in love say that one of the things which results 
in the greatest progress is for a man to have an opportunity to 
plead in person and find a secure place t«i reveal his own woe. 
For it must arouse some pity in a good heart to see and hear 
the innocent in distress. 

189 

Perhaps you think, ‘•Though Nature would cause her 
begin to show a kind of pity upon my suffering. Disdain will 
say, “No, you shall never win me ! She so controls the spirit 
within her heart that tht>ugh she bends, her roota still hold 
firm. Wuat remedy for me is there in this ?” 

190 

On the other hand, think of this point : when the sturdy 
oak upon which men have often hacked, receives the felling 
stroke its great ueight causes it to fall at once like a rock or 
a millstone. For a thing wiili weight descends in a more rapid 
course thm do light things. 

191 

The reed whicli bows before every blast will e.isily rise 
when the wind ceases, but an oak will not do that vvhen it falls. 
I need not preach to you at length. There can be no doubt 
that the longer men have been eng iced in a great enterprise the 
greater Ihcir rejoicing upon its completion. 
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Wherefore I scye always, that day and night 
1 njs TroMus gao to desircn more 
Than he did erst, through hope, and did his might 
lo pressen on, as by Pandarus’ lore, 

And wryicn to her of his sorrows sore : 

Fro day to day he let it not refreyde. 

That by Pandare he wroot somewhat or seydc ; 

193 

And did also his other observaunces 
That to a lover ’Jongeth in this case ; 

At)d after that these dice turned on chaunces. 

So was he either glad or seyde 'Alas !’ 

And held after his gesles ay his pace ; 

And after such answercs as he hadde.’ 

So were his dayes sorry outher gladde. 

194 

But to Pandarc alway was his recourse. 

And pile* usly gan ay to him lo picyne. 

And l)im besought of rede and some socourse ; 

And Par darus, that saw his wode peyne, 

Wex well nigh dead for routhe. sothe to seyne. 

And busily with all his herle caste 

Some of his w.ic to sleen, and that as fasle ; 

I9j 

And seyde : ‘Lord and friend and master dearc. 

G^'d wot that thy dis ease doth me woe. 

But will thou stinten all this woful cherc, 

And, by my trouthe, ere it he dayes tw<j. 

And Ood to-forn, yet shall I stiape it so 
riiai tliou shall coinc ini'i a certcyn place 
Thcreas ilnju maySt ih>'clf her preye of grace. 

196 

‘And ccrtcyply, 1 noot if thou it wost; 

But those that been expert in love it seyc. 

It is one of the things that furth'reth most, 

A nun to have a Icyscr for to prove, 

And siktr place his woe to bewreyc ; 

For in good herte it must some routhe impresse. 

To hear and see the guiltless in distresse. 

197 

‘Paraunter liiink<.si thou : tliough ii be so 
That kinde vvoldc doon her to beginne 
To have a manner routhe upon my woe. 
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192 

But, Troilus, you tell me, if you wish a thing that I shall 
now ask you : which of your brothers do you love be t in the 
very depths of your heart. ‘ Certainlv my brother Deiphebus ’ 
said Troilus “Well”, said Pandarus, “Within twenty four 
hours, he shall comfort you. without knowing it himself 

193 

Now let me alone, to do as I wish. Then he went to 
Deiphebus who had always been his lord and great friend, and 
who loved no one so well except Tr..ilus Briefly Patidarus 
said.T be- that yog befriend a cause in which I am interested.” 

194 

“Yes certainly.” said Deiphebus “You know well that as 
nod is my witness. I will do as much for you as for any man, 
except mv brother Troilus. whom I love best. But tell me 
what it is. For since the day I was horn I never was and never 

will be more opposed to any thing ti. that which might cause 
you worry ** 

195 

Pandarus thanked him and said. “Se.-. sir I have a lady in 
this town who is my niece .and who called Criseyde. Some 
men wish to oppress her and wrongfully to take over her posses¬ 
sions. Therefore, wiih^-ul any more talk. I beseich your lord- 
ship to be our frierul “ 


196 

Deiphebus asked. •• )h. is not this person to whom y..u 
refer as a strang-.-r mv friend. Criseyde ?” Pandarus replied 
“Yes,” “ rhen" said Deiphebus. “There is hardly any need to 
say more for you cin be sure that I shall oc her champion with 
spear and staff f don 'i care if all her enemies heard it. 


197 

But. tfll m-. you who know all the det iits of this matter, 
how can I best be of help ? --Now. let’s see.' repli-.d Pandarus! 
16 
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Scylh daunger ; “Nay, thou shall me never winoe ** 
So ruleth her her herte’s ghost withione, 

That, though she bende, yet she stant on rote • 

What in effect is this unto my bole ? * 

198 

•Think hcre-against. when that the sturdy oak, 

On which men hacketh ofte, for the nooes. 

Received hath the happy failiog stroke, 

The greate sway doth it come all at ones. 

As doon these rokkes or these milae-ston'es. 

For swifter course com’th thing that is of wighte. 
When it descendcih, tbm don thinges lighte. 

199 

'A reed that boweth down for every blast. 

Full tightly, cesse wind, it will aryse ; 

But so nil not an oak when it is cast ; 

It needeth me not thee longc to forbyse. 

Men shall rejoicen of a great emprise 
Achieved well, and stant withouten double, 

A1 have men been the longer thereaboutc. 

200 

‘But. Troilus. yet tell me, if thee lest, 

A thing now which that I shall axen thee ; 

Which is thy brother that thou lovest best. 

As in Ihy very herte’s privilee ?’ 

'Y wis my brother Deiphebus,’ quod he. 

•Now,' quod Pandnre, ‘ere houres twyes twelve 
He shall thee ease, unwist <1 it himsetve. 

201 

•Now lei n>e alone to worken as I may,’ 

Qutfd he, and to Deiphebus went he tho. 

Which had his lord and greate friend been ay : 

Save Troilus. no man he loved so. 

To tell in short, withouten wordes mo, 

Quod Pandarus ; M pray yow that yc be 
Friend to a cause which that (oucheih me.’ 

202 

•Yes, parrice. quod Deiphebus, 'well thou wost, 

In all that e’er I may. and God lo-f<ire. 

Al nerc it but for man I love most. 

My brother Troilus. But sey wherefore 
It is ; for sith that I was bore. 

I nas. ne nevermo to been 1 thinkc, 

Against a thing that mighte iliee fur-thinke. 
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“If you, my dear Kird. would do me the honour of inviting her 
to come and visit you tommorrow to explain her diliiculties it 
would frighten her adversaries. 


198 

And if 1 dare ask more of you now and put you to so 
much trouble—having some of your brothers here when she 
comes Would aid her cause, I know that she cannot fiil i * find 
support from you and from the acts of her ot'.er friends." 

199 

Deiphehus whose natural love of honour and generosity 
led him to consent, answered.” It shall be done, and 1 can find 
even greater help than that, to mv mind. What w*)uld you say 
if I sent for Helen to discuss this with her ? I think it best, for 
she c.in inlliicnoc Paris as she desire-. 

200 

1 here is no necessity for bogging my brodicr Hector to be 
the friend of Criseydc, for I have heard him at one time or 
another .speak so highly of her that lie c ^uld say no finer 
things—such is her g >od fortune with him. Fliere is ^.o need 
to beg his help, he will do whatever we n'k- 

201 

You yourself should also speak to Froilus on my behaH 
and invite him to di^e with us “Sir, all this shall be done," 
said Pandarus and took his leave. He went n«»wherc else than 
to his niece’s house by the straightest path, and found that she 
had risen from dinner. He sit down and spoke as follows— 

202 

*'B> the true tiod, I have been re.iily running ! Look, 

niece, how I am sweating ? 1 don’t know whether vou can 

^ # 

think me fittingly Are y«iu not aware that false Polyfietes is 
again about to bring complaints aeiinst >'-u? I? No", she 
said and completely chanced colour. 
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203 

Pandare gan him thank, and to him seyde : 

'Lo, sire, 1 have a lady in this town. 

This is my niece and called is Criseyde, 

Which some men woldon doon oppressioun, 

And wrongfully have her possessioun. 

Wherefore I of yf>ur lordship yow beseche 

To bern our friend withoute more speche." 1421 

204 

Deiphcbus answered : ‘Oh, is not this 
Thai Chou speak’st of to me thus straungely, 

Cri'eyda, my friend ?’ He seyde : Yis.’ 

•Then necdeth.’ quod Oeiphebus hardely, 

‘No more t > speak ; for trusteth well that I 
Will he her champi lun with spur and yerde ; 

I roughte not chough all her foes ic hearde. 1428 

205 

‘But tell me thou chat woost all this matere. 

How I might best avaylen ; now lee »ee.’ 

Quod Pandarus : 'If ye, my lord so deare, 

Woldenas now don this honour to me, 

To preycn her t".morrow. In. chat she 
Ci^me unto yow her pleyntes to devyse. 

Her advtrrsarics wolde of it agrysc 1435 

206 

‘And if 1 more dursle preye as n<iw. 

And chargen yow to have so great travayle. 

To have some of your bretheren here with yow. 

That mighten to her cause bet avaylc. 

Then wool I well, she mighte never fayle 
For t ' be holpen, what at your inst.iunce, 

What with her other friendes’ governaunce.' 1442 

207 

Deiphcbus. which that comcn was of kinde 
To all lionour and bountee to consente. 

Answered ; 'It shall be doon. and I can finde 
Yet greater help than this in myn entente, 

What wilt thou seyn, if I for hicyn sente 
To speak of this ? I trow it be the beste, 

F'or she may leaden Paris as lier leste. 1449 

208 

'Of Hector, which that is my lord, my brother, 

It needeth not to preye him friend to be ; 

For 1 h ive heard him, one tynie and ckc another. 
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203 

Wbat else is he doing lo accuse me falsely and to 
wrong me ? What shall 1 do, alas ? I would fear nothing 
from him if it were not for Aeneas and Antenor, who are his 
friends, in such matters. But, for (he love of God, dear uncie 
that doesn't matter ; let him have ever>ihiag he wants. 

204 

Without those things, 1 have enough for us ‘‘No’’, said 
Pandarus. ‘ It shall not be so. For I have just been to see 
Deiphebus, Hector and many other lords, and I have made 
them such enemies of Polyphetes that I ’ll swear he will never 
win in this business, no matter what h': does or when he begins. 

20j 

As they discussed what might best be done, Deiphebus 
courteously came himself to invite her to Jain him the next day 
at dinner. She could not refuse him but politely accepted. 
He thanked her and went his way. 

206 

When this was over, Pandarus rose immediately and look 
his way to Troilus who waited still as a stone. To Troilus he 
told everything, word by word, abou; how he had deceived 
Deiphebus. Then he said “Tomorrow the time to bear your¬ 
self, well if you can and Criseyde will be won. 

207 

Now speak, .,now pray, now piteously complain. Don't 

modesty, or fear, or laziucss 7 Some¬ 
times a man must tell his ovvn sudering. Believe this and sue 
shall have pity on you ; in truth you shall be saved by your 
sincerity. But I know well that you arc now, afraid and 1 ’ll 
wager that I can tell you what causes this. 

208 

Y..U now ihink. “H-.w shriM I do all this ? For people 
will find out from ray appearance that 1 am suffering for love 
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speak of Griseyde such honour, lhat he 
May seyn nu bel, :>uch hap to him bath she. 

It neodeth not bis hclpcs for to crave ; 

He shall be such rit’ht as we wole him have. 

209 

'Speak thou thyself also to Troilus 
On my behalf, and preye him with us dyne.* 
‘Sire, all this shall be doon,’ quod Pandarus. 
And took his leave and never gan to fync, 

But to his niece's bouse, as straight as lyne 
He came, and found her fro the meat aryse , 
And set him down, and spake right in this wysc. 

210 

He seyde : ‘O very God. so have I ronne ! 

L », niece myn, see ye not how I sweic ? 
i noot whether ye the more thank me conne. 

Be ye not ware how that false Polyphetc. 

In now about efl-s«>ncs for t«j plcte. 

And bring on you advocacyes newc ? 

•I ? No,’ quod she, chaunged all her hewc. 

21 I 

‘What is he more abt>ute, me to drecchc 
And doon me wrong ? What shall 1 do. ala s ? 
Yet of himself nothing nc wolde 1 recchc, 

Ncrc it for Anu-oor and .Aeneas, 

That been his friendes in such manner case ; 

Hut, for the love of God, myn uncle dcare, 

Ne force of that , lei him have all y-ferc ; 

212 

‘Withouien that I have enough for us.’ 

‘Nay,’ quod Pandare, ‘it shall nothing be so ; 
I'or I have been right now with Deiphebus 
And Hector, and myn other lordes mo. 

And shortly maked each of them his foe. 

That, by my thrift, he shall it never wtnnc 
I-or aught he can, when lhat he so biginne. 

213 

And as they casten what was best to done, 
Pciphebus, of his owne courieysc. 

Came her to preye in his propre persone 
To hold him. -m the morrow, comp.inyc 
At dinner, which she nolde not denye, 

Hut goodly gan to his preycre obeye. 
lie thanked her. and went upon his weyc. 
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of her yet I had rather die of grief undiscovered. “Now do not 
think that for it is very foolish. 1 have just discovered a way 
to conceal your appearance by a trick'*. 

209 

You shall spend the night at Deiphebus* house as if to 
drink away your malady by relaxation and sport—you do look 
sick, to tell the truth. Soon after your arrival there, go to bed, 
saying that you can stay up no longer and lie there awaiting 
what will happen. 


210 

Say that you are habitually seized by fever at that hour, 
and that it lests until the next morning. And let me see how 
well yo i can pretend for actually he who grieves is reaily sick. 
Go now, fare well. As Venus is my witness. If you carry out 
this plan. 1 hope t lat there Criseyde will give y<}u her full 
favour." 


211 

Troilus replied. ‘'Certainly, there is no need to advise 
me how to feign sickness, for 1 am so truly ill that 1 nearly die 
with the pain. ‘ In that case, said Pandarus, “you shall com¬ 
plain better and have less need to pretend for people consider a 
man fcverisii when they sec him sweating. 

212 

Be sure that you keep carefully to the arrangements and I 
shall surely drive this deer into range of your bow. Then he 
took his leave quietly and Troilus went happily to the palace. 
He was never so joyful in hi.s lif,- and gave his lull consent to 
Pandarus’ plan, lhat night he went to the house of Deiphebus. 

213 

Wii^i need is there to tell you all the hospitality that 
Deiphebus showed hr, bmitier or of Troilus' feigned fever or 
his sickly look or of how h.- was loaded with cover when he 
was taken to bed, and how the people tried to cheer him up '? 
AH was in vain, Troilus continued steadfastly with the plan 
which you have jus? heard Pandarus expound. 
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214 

When this was done, tins Pandarc upanoon, 

To tell in sliort, and forth gan for to wende 
To Troilus, as still as any stoon. 

And all this thing be told him, word and endc, 
And how that he Deiphebus gan to blende ; 

And seyde him : ‘Now is tyme, if that thou conne. 
To bear thee well to-morrow, and ail is woone. 

215 

‘Now speak, now prey, now piteously compleync : 
Let not f«»r nyce shame, or drede, or slouthe. 

Some tyme a man roust tell his owne peyne : 
Believe it. and she shall have on thee ruuthe ; 

Thou shall be saved by thy faith, in trouthc. 

But well wot I, thou art now in a drede. 

And what it is, I lay, 1 can arede. 

216 

Thou thinker now, ‘How sholde I doon all this ? 
For by my chere musten folk espyc 
That for her love is that 1 fare amiss ; 

Yet had 1 lever unwist for sorrow dye.” 

Now think not so, for thou dost great foliyc. 

I'or right now have I founden one manere 
Of sicighte for to coveren all thy chcrc. 

217 

•Thou shall gon overnight, and that as blyve. 

Unto Deiphebus' house, as ihcc to pleyc. 

Thy malady away the best to dryve, 

I'or-wiiy thou seemest sick, srithc for to scyc. 

Soon after lha*, down in thy bed thee leye. 

And sey thou may’st no longer up endure. 

And lyc right there, and byde thyn aventure. 

218 

*Scy that thy fever is wont thee for («> take 
The same tyme. and lastcn till a-roorrow : 

And let see now how \seli thou can’st it make. 

For, pardec, sick is he that is in sorrow. 

CJo forward, farewell ; and, Venus here to borrow, 

I hope, and thou this purpose holde tirme, 

Thy grace she shall fully there confirme.’ 

219 

Quod Troilus : ’Y-wis, thou ncedclccs 
Counscylcsi me that sickly [ me feign, 
i'or I am sick in earnest, doubtcices, 
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214 

But it is certain that before Troilus went to bed Dcipbe* 
bus had begged him to be a friend and helper to Criseyde. 
God knows that he immediately agreed to be her staunch 
friend (o the best of his ability. In fact it was as necessary to 
ask that of him as to ask a crazy man to run. 

215 

Morning came and the time for dinner approached. Helen 
had planned to be with Dciphebus whom she did not wish to 
disappoint, by ten O'clock. Meekly, as his sister, she came to 
dine. Only God and Pandarus knew what all this meant. 

216 

Criseyde came also, completely innocent with Antigone 
and her sister Tarbe. But it is best for us to avoid prolixity 
now, and go rapidly without wasted words to point. All these 
folk were assembled there- we can skip their greetings. 

217 

Dciphebus did them great honour and fed them well with 
all the things which might please them. But his constant re¬ 
frain was “Alas, my good brother. Troilus still lies sick.*’ and 
with (hat he sighed. Then he did his best to entertain the 
company and make them happy. 

218 

Helen also complained so sincerely of Troilus’ illness that 
It was pitiful to hear and all of a sudden every body became a 
doctor. They said. "Here is the way to cure sickness; and "I 
shall teach vou about this charm." "Only one person who sal 
there did not desire to icach tuto. she thought", I could be the 
best doctor f r him.” 


219 

Aficr sympathizing with him. they praised him, as f>cople 
usually do when one person starts to praise a man, others 
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So that well nigh I sterve for the pcyne.* 

Quod Pandarus : ‘Thou shall thee better pleyne. 
And hast the Icsse need to couoterfete. 

For him men deemen hot that men seen swcte. 

220 

‘I-o, hold thee at thy tristc close, and I 
Shall well the deer unto thy bowe dryvc.' 

Therewith he took his leave all softely. 

And Troilus to palace wentc blyve. 

So glad ne was he ne’er in all his lyve i 
And to Pandarus* rede gan all assente. 

And to Dciphebus’ house at night he wente. 

221 

What necdelh yow to lellen all the chcre 
That Dciphebus unto his brother made. 

Or his access, or his sickly manere, 

How men gan him with clothes for to lade. 

When he was Icyd, and how men wolde him glade ? 
But all for nought, he held forth ay the wyse 
That he had heard Pandarc ere this devyse. 

222 

But certeyn is. ere Troilus him Icydc, 

Dciphebus had him preyed overnight 
To been a friend and helping of Criseyde. 

God wool that he it graunted anoon-right. 

To been her fulle friend with all his might. 

But such a neede was to preye him ihenne 
As for to bid a wodc man for to renne. 

223 

The morning came, and nighen pan the tyme 
Of mcal-tyd. that the laire queen Elcync 
Shoop her lo been, an hour after the pryine 
With Dciphebus, to whom she nolde feigne ; 
itut as his sister, homely, sooth to seync, 

She c;jme to dinner in her plain entente, 

B'jt Clod and Pandare wist all that is mcnlc. 

224 

Came ckc Criseyde (all innocent of this). 

.\otigoiic. her sister Tharhc also ; 

Bin lice wc now prolixitec best is. 
l or love of God. and let us fastc go 
Right to th' clfect, without talcs mo. 

Why all this folk assembled in this place, 

And let us of their saluinges pace. 
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increase the praise a thousandfold higher than the sun. ‘Mie is 
this, and he can do that which few Lords can do.” Also, 
Pandarus did not forget to confirm the points which they 
claimed. 

220 

Cfiscyde heard all thse things clearly enough and took 
note of every wfird. As a result, despite her sober maaner, her 
heart laughed. For who could fail to glorify her for being 
able to cause such a knight to live or die ? But 1 skip over all 
this lest you grow bored, for everything I tell is toward our end. 

221 

The time arrived, for them to rise from dinner and they 
did so properly For a short time they spoke of this and that, 
but Pandarus soon broke into the conversation and said to 
Deiphebus, “would you c.ire to begin as I requested you, the 
discussion here of Crises dc’s difficulties ? 

222 

Helen, who was holding Criscyde by the hand, spoke 
first, saying, “lyct us do so rapidly.” She looked fondly at 
Criscyde and Cf>nlinued, “May Jove never permit that man to 
prosper who docs you harm ; may he soon die. And m.ty I 
have sorrow if I fail to d«> everything that 1 can with the help 
of all honest folk, to make him regret it”. 

22 ^ 

Deiphebus said to Pandarus, •‘Describe your nicccs’s 
situation for you know it best, ‘My lords ind 'htdies, here is 
the situation,'■ said Pand.irus, “Why should I keep you a long 
time ? ’ F.)r them he ranu out the story like a bell and painted 
her enemy named Polyphctcs tn such a hateful in.inncr that one 
wished to spit on him. 

224 

Each one spoke out more vigoriuisly against this th.m the 
other, and they all cursed Polyphctcs, •'L?i such a man be 
banged, even if he were my hro’her ! And ■•o he shall nothing 
sliall prevent it ?” Why should 1 continue I -ngcr ? Briefly, 
all together they promised her tliat they would help her in any 
way they crmld. 
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honour did them Deipbebus certeyn. 

And fed thtm well all that mighte lyke 
But evermore Alas !’ was his refreyn, 

‘My goode brother Troilus, syke, 

Lyih yet/ And therewithal he gan to syke ; 
And after that he peyned him to glade 
Them as he might, and cheere good he made. 

226 

Compleyned ckc Elcync of his siknesse 
So faithfully, that pitec was to heare. 

And every wight gan waxen for accesse 
A leech aoooii, and seyde : ‘In this manere 
Men curen folk ; this charm I will you Icrc.’ 

But there sal one, al list her not to teache. 

That thoughic : 'Best could I yet ben his Iccbc. 

227 

After compleynt. him gonnen they to p'-cyse, 

As folk don yet, when some wight hath bigonne 
To proyse a man, and up with prys him rcyse 
A thousandfold yet higher than the sonne ; 

‘He is, he can, that fewe lordcs conne/ 

And Pandarus, of that they woldc aflfirmc. 

He not forgat their preysing to confirmc. 

228 

lleard all this thing Criscyde well enough, 

And every word gan for to notifyc ; 

For which with s^ber cherc her herte lough ; 
For who is that nc woldc hcrglorifye, 

To mowen such a knight don live or dye 7 
But all pass 1, lest yc too longc dwcitc , 

For of f)nc fyn is all that e’er I telle. 

229 

The tyme came fro dinner for to ryse, 

And. as them ought, arisen, cvericlnmn. 

And pounc asvhile of his and th it devysc, 

But Pandarus brake all this speech anoon. 

And seyde to Deiphehus : ‘Will yc poon, 

II yourc willc be, as I you preyde. 

To speak here of the uccdcs of Criseydc ?* 

230 

Fleync, which that by the bond her held. 

Took first the tale, and seyde : ‘Go wc blyve.' 
And goodly on t'riscyde she beheld. 
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225 

Helen then said. “Pandarus. d*^es -ny lord and brother 
Hector know anything of this ? Or does Troilus know of it ?” 
“Yes,” said Pandaurs, ‘’bui do you want i<t hear my sugges¬ 
tion ? It seems to me that since Troilus is I'cre it would be 
good, if vou all agree, for Criscyde t'> tell him about it herself 
before she leaves. 


226 

For he will then take her grief mor^c to heart because she 
is a lady. If you agree I shall just peep in and let you know at 
once whether he sleeps or wishes to hear any thing of this 
matter. Then he rushed in and whispered into Troilus’eir, 
“Qod take your soul ; 1 am bringing your pillow !” 

227 

Troilus smiled, while Pandartis returned at once to Helen 
and Deiphebiis without more discussion and reported, “If there 
is no fingering and no crowd, he wants you to bring my lady 
Criseyde in to him. As long as ho is able, he will listen to her. 

228 

But vou know the room is very small and a few people 
can easily heat it un. '^ow vou decide for I do not wish to be 
blamed f«ir bringing in a crowd which will hurt him or make him 
sicker not for mv right arm—whether it is better for her to wail 
until another time, decide now. you know whif should be 
done. 


229 

It seems to me. as fai as I can tell that it would he best 
if no one went in except you two. except possibly l«>r me also, 
for I can in a moment retell her situation better than she. 
After that she may ask him once briefly, to be a good lord and 
then take her leave. This could not disturb liim very much. 

23n 

Also, since she is a stranger she wouhf discomfort lutn, 
where as you two w-'Uld not I hen. to>>. he wanl.> to tell you 
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And seyde : ‘Joves let him never thryve. 

That dooth yow harm, and bring him soon of lyve. 
And give me sorrow but he shall it rewc. 

If iliat 1 may, and alle folk be trewe.’ 

231 

‘Tell thou thy niece’s case,’ quod Deiphebns 
To Pandarus, for ihou can'st best it telle.' 

•My lordes and my ladies, it stant thus ; 

What sholdc I longer.’ quod he, 'do voii dwelle ?’ 
He rung them uut a proce.ss like a belle. 

Upon her l\.e that hightc Polyphete, 

So heinous that men might un it spcie. 

232 

Answered of this each worse of them than other. 
And Polyphete they eonnen thus to warien : 
'An-honged be such one. were he my brother : 

And so he shall, for it oc may not 'arien.’ 

What sholJe I longer in this tale taricn ? 

Plainly, all .it 'mcs, they her highten 
To been her help in .ill that e’er they mighten. 

233 

Spake then Elcync and seyde : ‘Pandarus, 

Wo 't aught iny lord, my brother, this malere : 

I mean Hector ’? Or woot it Troilus ?’ 

He scyde : ’Yea, but will ye now me hcarc ? 
Methinkeih this, sith Troilus is here 
It were good, if th.n ye woldc assenic. 

She told, luTsclf, him ill this ere she wentc, 

234 

‘For he will have the more her grief .st berte, 
Hecause, lo, that she a l.idy is. 

And. bv your Ic.i'c, I wul but right In slcrle 
And do yow witc (ami th.it anoon, y wis) 

If that lie sleep or will aught hear of this.’ 

.And in he leapt, and scyde him in his care : 

‘God have iliv soule, y-brouht have 1 thy bierc I’ 

235 

To sinylen of this then gan Troilus. 

And Pandarus. withoutc reckoninge. 

(3iit went anoon to Eleyne and Dciphebus, 

And scyde ihem ‘So there be no laryinge 
Ne more prc's he wol w«d that ye bringe 
Griseyd.!. my lady, that is here ; 

And as he may enduren he will heare. 
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both about another matter—T know it well —winch U secret 
and concerns city’s safety. 

231 

Helen and Deiphebus knowing nothing of 1‘andarus’ pur¬ 
pose, went into Troilus without further discussion. Helen, in licr 
pleasant and gentle way, gretted him and, joking in feminine 
fashion, said, “Certainly you must soon get up ! Now gel well 
brother, I pray you !” She placed her arm fiver his shoulder 
and did her best to comfort him. She tried htrd to cheer 
him up. 


232 

Then she said, *'We Deiphebus and I, beseach you, my 
dear brother, for the love of Good, and so does Pandarus also 
willingly to be good lord and friend to Criseyde, who is certain¬ 
ly being wnmged. as Pandarus here knows well, he can explain 
her situation better than I. 


233 

Then Pandarus once more sweetened his loncuc and 
rapidly retold her case. When it was over, Trrnlus at once 
said. “As s*»on as 1 can w.alk I shall glady be fme of thosc 
supporting her cause, God has my promise. Queen Helen said, 
“Bless you for that”. 


234 

Pandarus tlien asked, “Is it your will ihai she lake lier 
leave of you before she goes “Oh. ..Jod f rbid oiher.-. ise.” 
said Troilus, “If she would be so kind as to <io so " Tliei> he 
continued, “You two, DeiphcbU' and my dear sister, I wi.sh 
to speak to y<-u of one matter. 

2'^5 

To have your best advice—■' and n so happned ilial lie 
found at his bed side the C' Pi '-f a treatise and a letter which 
Hector had asked him to reatl. concerning vhether a certain 
niao deserved to die, 1 don't kn^w wh- . Hut Tr. ilus \ery 
seriously begged them to consider ilic matter at once. 
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'Bui well ye wool, the cbanibcr is but lyte. 

And fcvve folk may lightly make it watm 
New luokcth ye (for I will have no wyte 
T»j briog in press thai mighte doon him harm 
Or him dis-easen, for my belter arm). 

Wher it be bet she byde till eft-soones : 

Now looketh ye that knowen what lo doon is. 

237 

‘1 say for me. best is, as I can knowe, 

That no wight in nc wente bin yc tweye, 

But it were I ; h r I can in a ih/owe 
Rehearse her case unlike that she can seye. 

And aftvr tliis she may him ones preye 

To ben good lord, in short, and t ike her leave : 

This may not muchel <•! his ease rcvc. 

238 

‘And ckc, for she is straunge, he will forbeare 
His case, which that him than not for yow. 
like other thing, that louchclh not to heare. 

He will nic tel), i woot it well right now, 

Thai secret is, and for the lowrc's prow.’ 

And they, that nothing knew ofhii entente, 
Without more to Troilus in they wente. 

239 

Eleyne, in all her goodly sofie wysc. 

(ian him salve, and womanly to pleyr. 

And seyde 'Y ivis, vc must always arysc : 

Now, fairc brother, beth all whole, I preye’ ; 

A^<l gan her arm right o'er his shoulder Jcye 
And him with all her wii lo rccoml’orie : 

As she hesi could *‘bc gan him |o cljsportc. 

2 to 

So after this quod she : ‘Wc yow beseke, 

My dore brother. Deiphebus and I. 

For love of Cod. and so doth Handare eke. 

To been good lord and friend, right iieriely, 

Unto Criseyde. which that certeynlv 
Receivith wrong, as woot well ticrc Pandarc, 
That can her case well bet than I declare.' 

241 

This Pand.irus gan new his longue affylc, 

And all her case rchc.irse. and that anoon. 

When it was seyd. soon after, in a whylc. 
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236 

Deiphebus earnestly by unfolded the letter, and so did 
Helen ; then, a wandering out of the room and down a stair¬ 
way into a green arbour they examined it carefully They 

studied and discussed this matter in detail between them f-r 
the better pan of an hour. 




Now let thera read, uod we shall turn at once to l>andarns 
who quickly determined that all went well. Then he rushed 
out into the large room and said. “God save all this company •' 

^oToVryo" ““h -"y 




Rise and bring your niece Antigone, or whonever you 

retter “'cL^e o V”'crosvd, the 
all three o^ alone with me and see that you humbly thank 

leave 7,h ^' y'’“ ae your chance, take your 

leave of them lest, we keep Troilus >oo long from his rest. 

239 

. 1 . "inoccnt <,f Panda'-u.' inicniion. Criseyd- said, “Let 

g . uncle dear," and arm-in-arm she went with him, con- 

V r, Pandarus said seri.ius- 

an'dnnT ^ for the love of God to stay here 

^nd not make much noise 


240 


OneoAh7''”^7'''’° and in what slate 

7h1spe.dT’r a”'"’"'"’." '•-darns 

uiand vou ’ h*77*^' gvhliy, niece, I urge and com 

the value if i" ^'‘■a "'ho scnl a soul to us. Do not for 

of you , " who suffers so because 


Fie on the devil 
'^hat lieht he stands. 
17 


24 1 

I Think what kind oT mm he is and in 
Come on at once I Think that time* 
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Quod Trnilus : ‘A>i soon as I may goon 
I will rigTl fain with all my might ben oon. 
Have God ray trouthe, her cause to sustene.* 
‘Good thrift have ye,’ quod E eyoc the queene. 

242 

Quod Paodarus : ’And it your wille be 
That she may take her leave ere that she go ? 
Or elles God forbcdc,* then quod he, 

‘If that she vt>uchesauf for to do so 

And wiih that v-ord quod Troilus : ‘Ye two, 

Deiphebus and iny sister leef and dcare, 

To yow have I to speak of one maierc, 

243 

‘To ben avysed by your rede the better.* 

And found, as hap was, at his bedde's heed. 
The c >py of a ireaiisc and a letter 
That Hector had him sent to axen rede 
f >uch a man was worthy to ben deed, 

W "Ot I not who ; but in a grisly wyse 
He preyed them anojn on it avyse. 

244 

Deiphebus gan this letter to uofoldc 
In earnest preat. So did Elcyne the queene. 
And roaming ouiward. f i'-t ii gan beholde. 
Downward a stair in«o an iirbour grcenc. 

This like thing they readen thirn beiweenc ; 
And largely, the inountjt;cc ot an houre. 

They gonne on it to readen and to p"ure, 

245 

Now let them read, and tunic we anoon 
To Pand.irus, that gan full fasie pryc 
That all was well . and out he gan to goon 
Into the grcHtc chatnher, and that in bye. 

And seyde ; ‘God save ail ihis compariye I 
C*>me, niece myn my lady Queen Eh yne 
Akydeth y*ju, and cko my lordcs tweyne. 

246 

*Rys ; take with yow your niece Antigone 
Or whom yow li'-t, or no force, hardcly . 

The lesse press the bet. Come forth with me. 
And lookc ihat yc lhanke humblely 
Them alle ihrce, and when sc may go dly 
Your tyme y-sec, takelh of them y^ur leive, 
I^si wc too long his restes him bereave.’ 
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wasted is but lost ; you will both say that when you are 
uniicd. Secondly no one yet suspects you two. Come on now, 
if you can ! While folk are blinded, time is gained 

242 

From chattering, pursuit and delays, people can easily 
guess what is happening ; and latter, though you wish for 
happy days. You dare not grasp them. Why ? Because this 
woman or that one spoke such a word, and this man or that one 
looked so ? For fear of losing lime. I dare not argue with you 
any longer. Therefore, come on and bring him back to 
health 1 

243 

But now, you lovers who are here, was’nt Troilus in a 
terrible state ? He could hear their whispering from where he 
ay, and thought, "O Lord, the decision as to whether I shall 
die or 6nd comfort is now being settled ?’• And this was the 

first lime that he would beg her love in person. O mighty God, 
what should he say ? 

24t 

Dciphebus earnestly unfolded the letter and so did queen 
Helen. Then wandering out of the room and down a stiir 
way into a areen arbour they examined it carefully. They 
studied and discussed this matter in detail between them for 
the better part of an hour. 


245 

Now let them read, and we shall turn at once to Pandarus, 

who quickly determined that all went ucll. Then I.e rushed 

out into the large room and said “God save all this company ' 

Come, my niece, my lady Queen Helen waits for you with my 
two lords. 




Rise and bring yo ir niece Amigone. or whomsoever you 
IS wii you. No that does not matter : toe less crowd the 

‘hat you humH|y 

1 ave /f K '^ke your 

l^avc of ibcm lest we keep Troilus too long from his rest 
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All innoceot of Pandarus’ entente. 

Quod then Criseyde : ’Go we, uncle deare’ ; 

And arm in arm inward with him she wente, 
Avyscd well her wordes and her chere. 

And Pandarus, in eamestful maoere, 

Seydc ; ‘Alle folk 1 For godde's love 1 preye, 
Stintclb right here, and sofiely you pleye. 

248 

‘Avyseth yow what folk ben here witbinne. 

And in what plight one is, Gud him amende ! 
A'-d inward thus full softely biginne 
Ni^ce, I conjure and highly you defende, 

On His ’half, which that suwle us alle sende, 

And in the virtue of corounes tweyoe, 

Slee not this man that hath for yow this peyne. 

249 

‘Fie on the devil I Think which one he is. 

And in what plight he lyth. Come off anoon ! 
Think all such laried tyd bui lost it ois. 

Trial will ye hothe seyn when ye ben oon. 
Secondly, triere >et devyncih. noon 
Upon yow two ; Come off now if ye conne. 

While folk is blent, lo, all ihe tyme is wonne. 

250 

*In titering and pur*iuit and dclayc<i 
The f.'ik devync at wagging of a stree ; 

And though yc wolde have after merry dayes, 

Then dare ye not ; and wliy ? For she and she 
Spike such a word ; then lo -ked he and he. 

Lest tyme I lost, I care not with you dealc : 

Come off ihtri f. rc, and bringeth him to heelc.’ 

251 

But now t(* yow, yc lovers that ben here, 

W;is Troilus not in a cankedorl ? 

That lay and rrighie whisp ring of them heare. 

And oiighiht ; ‘O lord ! right now renncih my sort 
Fully to dsc or have anoon comfort’ , 

And was the firste tyme he sholde her preye 
Of love. O mighty God. what shall he srye ? 

End of the Second Book 
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247 

AH innoceot of Pandarus’ intcntioD, Criseydc said “Let 
us go. UDcIe dear,” and arcD-in*ar(D she went in with him 
Considering well her manner and her words. Pandarus said 
seriously ”1 ask all you people, for the love of God, to stay 
here and not make such noise. 

248 

Remember who is within the room and in what state one 

of them is, God help him” As they entered Pandarus whis¬ 
pered to Griseyde. “Begin gently niece I I urge and order you 
on behalf of him who sent a soul to each of us. Do not f..r the 

value of two crowns kill this m»n who suff.-rs so because o 
you I 

249 

Fie on the devil ! Think, what kind of man he is and in 
what plight be stands. Come on at once! Think that time 
wasted is but lost. You will both say that when you are 
ontted. Secondly, no one yet suspects you two. Come on 
now, if it is possible. While people are blinded, time is 
gained. 

250 

From chattering, pursuit and delays, people can easily 
guess what IS happening j and later though you wish for happy 
days you dare not grasp them. Why ? Because this woman or 
that woman spoke such words and this man or that one looked 
so. I am afraid we are losing tim: so I due not argue with you 
any longer. Therefore, Come on and bring him back to health. 

251 

But now, you lovers assembled here can well imagine the 
precarious condition ofTroilus. He could here the whisper¬ 
ing from where he lay and thought. ”0 Lord, hear my destiny 
IS being settled. The result will bring death or comfort of 

me.’ Thts was the hrst lime that he would beg her love per¬ 
sonally. O mighty God, what should he utter ? 
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PROEM 

1 

O BLIUFUL light, of wliicb (he beamescteare 
Adorneth all (be ihifde heaven faire 1 
O sonne’s lecf, O Jove’s daughter dearo, 
Pleasaunce of love, O goodly debonaire, 

In gentle hertes ay ready to repaire ! 

O very cause of heal and of gladnesse, 

Y'beried be thy might and tby goodnesse ! 

2 

In heaven and hell, in earth and salte sea 
Is felt tby might, if that 1 well discerne. 

As man. bird, beast, fish, herb, and grcene tree 
Tht e feel in tymes with vapour elcrne. 

God loveth, and to love will not werne ; 

And in this world no lyve's creatura 
Withouten love, is worth, or may endure. 

3 

Ye Jove first to th ‘ilk elTectes glade 
(Through which that thinges liven all and be) 
Comeveden, and amorous him mide 
On mortal thing ; and. as yow list, ay ye 
Give him in love eisc or adversiiee, 

And in a thousand formes down him sente 
Fur love in earth, and whom yow list he hente. 

4 

Ye fierce Mars appeasen of bis ire , 

And as yow list ye maken hertes digne : 

Algates, them ihai ye wol set afire. 

They dreden shame, and vyces they resigne. 

Ye do them courteous be, fresh and beoigne. 
And high or low, after a wight cnlendeih. 

The joyes that he hath your might him sendetb. 
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1 

O blessed planet, Venus, whose dear beams adorn alt ihe 
third sphere of heaven ! O beloved of the sun. O dear 
daughter of Jove. O kind happy giver of love's joy, ever 
ready, to enter gentle hearts \ O, true cause of well being and 
gladness, praised be your power and goodness J 

2 

Your might is felt in heaven and hell, on earth and in 
the salty sea, if I understand clearly. Man, bird beast, fish, 
herb and green tree at times feel your eternal influence. God 
loves and will not deny love ; m this world no Jiving c.eature 
is worthwhile or can endure without love. 

3 

You first brought jove to those happy acts through which 
all things live and exist, and made him amorous of mortal 
beings; as you desired, you always gave him comfort or 
trouble in love. In thousand forms you sent him down to 
earth for love, and he possessed whom you wtsi.ed. 

4 

You appeased the anger of fierce Mars and, as you wish, 
you can ennoble hearts. Always those whom you wish to set 
afire fear shame and leave vice ; you make them Ci)urte<>us, 
lusty, and kind. To high or low, according to his merit, your 
power sends the joys he experiences. 

153 
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5 

Yc boldcn regne and bou^e in uniree , 

Ye soothfast cause of friendship been also 
Ye know all th'ilke covered qualitee * 

Of thinges which that folk on wondren so. 

When they cannot construe how it may jo 
She loveth him, or why he loveih here. 

As why this fish, and not that, com’th to were. 

6 

Ye folk a law have stt in universe, 

And this know I py them that lovers be, 

That whoso stryveth with yow bath the worse 
Now, lady bright, for ihv boDignitce. 

At reverence of them that serven thee, 

Wh< se clerk I am, so teacheth me devyse, 

Some j )y of that is felt in thy s^^rvyse. 

7 

Yea, in my naked herte sentiment 
Inheld, and do me show of thy sweetnesse.— 
Calliope, thy voice be now present. 

For now is need • sec’st thou not my distres<e. 

How I must (ell anoon*right the gladncssc 
Of Trollus, to Venus’ heryingc ? 

To which gladness, who need hath, Qod him bringe. 

8 

Lay all this meanewhyle Troilus 
According liis le>soun in this tnanerc : 

'Mu fay I’ thought he. ‘ilius will I say and thus , 
Thus will I pleyne unto my lady deare . 

That word is good, and this shall be my chere , 

This oil 1 not forgt>ttcn in no wysc.' 

God leave him worken as be gan devyse. 

9 

And lord, so that his herte gan (o quappe. 

Hearing her come, and shone for to syke ! 

And Pandarus, (hat IcJ her by the lappe, 

Came near and gan in at (he curtain pyke, 

And scyde 'G<<d do bole on alle syke ! 

See, who is here yow comen to visyte : 

Lo, here is she that is your death to wyte.’ 

10 

Therewith it seemed at he wept almost. 

*Aha,’ quod Troilus, so rcwfully, 

tWber be me woe, O mighty God, thou west. 
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5 

You bold realm and bouse bold in unity you are also the 
true cause of friendship. You know all those hidden qualities 
of Ihingc at which folks so wonder, when they cannot under¬ 
stand he»w it may be that she loves him or why he loves her, 
or why this fish and not that comes into the net. 

6 

You have established a law for folk throughout the universe 
—I know this from those who are lovers—and whoever strives 
aeainst you comes off worse. Now bright lady, in your kind¬ 
ness and in reverence of those who serveh you whose cleric 1 
am, teach me how to show some of joy which is felt by those 
in your service. 

7 

Inspire sentiment in ray naked heart, and permit me to 
show some of your sweetness. Calliope, may your voice, also 
be present now when it needed ; do you not see my distress, 
how I, in praise of Venus, must straight—way tell the joy 
ofTroilus? May god bring that happiness to him who 
needs it. 

8 

Meanwhile, Troilus lay rehearsing bis lesson in this 
manner; "My faith,” he thought.! sliail say this and that, 
thus shall I plead with my dear lady. That vsord is good, and 
I shall act this way ,* this I must by no means forget.’* God 
grant that he can act as well as he imagines 1 

9 

Lord, his heart began to tremble and his breath to come 
rapidly when be heard Criscyde approach. Then Pandarus 
who led her by the cloak, came in. raued the bed curt.nin, and 
^id.‘-God cure all the sick ! Look who has come to visit you; 
oee, here is she who is to blame fur your death !" 

10 

And he seemed almost ready to weep. “Ha, ha”, said 
Troilus ruefully, “You know, mighty god. what cause’s my 
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Who is all there ? I see nought irewely.’ 
‘Sir,’ seyde Griseyde, ‘it is Pandarc and I.’ 

*Ye, sweete herte ? Alas I may not ryse 
To kneel and do yow honour in some wyse/ 

II 

And dressed him upward, and she right tho 
Gan both her hondes soft upon him Jeye : 

‘Oh, f<'r the love of God, do ye not so 
To me,’ quod she, ‘eh ! what is this to seye ? 
Sire, come am I to yow for causes tweye : 

First yow to thank, and of your lordship eke 
Continuance I wolde you beseke.’ 

12 

This Troilus, that heard his lady preye 
Of lordship him, wex neither quick nc dead, 

Ne mieht a word, for shame, to it seye, 
Although men sholde smyten off his head. 

But lord ! so be wex sodcinlichc red, 

And sire, his lessoun, that lie weode conne. 

To preyen her, is through his wit y-ronne. 

13 

Crisevde all this aspyed welt enough, 

For slie was wys, and loved ne'erthelassc 
Al nerc he malapert, or made it tough. 

Or was too bold, to sing a fool a masse. 

But when his shame gan s<iinewhat to passe. 

His reasons, as I may my rhymes holdc, 

I yow will tell, as tcachert bookes olde. 

14 

In chaunged voice, right for his very drede. 
Which voice eke quook, and thereto his mannere 
Goodly abased, and now his hewes rede, 

Now pate, unto Criscyde, his lady dearc, 

With look downcast and humble yoldcn chere, 
Lo, th’ aldcrfirste word that him asterte 
Was twice : 'Mercy, mercy, swceic herte.' 

15 

And stint a while, and when he might outbringc. 
The nexte vvord was : *G<*d wot, for ! have. 

As faithfully as I have had conninge, 

Ben youres (also God my soulc save), 

And shall till that I. woful wight, be grave. 

And though I dare ne can unto yow pleyne, 
Y-wis I suffer not the lesse peyne. 
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woe : Who is there ? \ can’t see clearly/’ “Sir,” said Criseydc 

"It is Pandarus and I” “Yes, sweet heart ?” “Alas, I cannot 
rise to kneel and do you honour.” 


11 

He raised himself upright, but she immediately placed 
hands gently upon him—“Oh, for the love of god, do not do 
that for me,” she said “What does this mean ? Sir, I came to 
you for two causes, frist, to thank you ; and also I wish to ask 
you to continue your friendship’*. 

12 

Troilus, upon hearing his lady beg his freindship felt 
himself between life and death, and for shyness he could not do 
speak a word, even if his head were to be cut off. But lord, 
he turned red suddenly, and his lesson, which he thought he 
had memorized for her, ran from his mind. 

n 

Criseyde noticed all tbia well, for she was wise, and she 
loved him no less because be was not glib, or forward, or so 
bold as to sing. When his embarrassment! had passed some¬ 
what he spoke his piece, which I shall tell you as well as my 
words can reproduce what old books teach. 

14 

In a changed voice that shook with fear, and in an 
humble mannci. now blushing, now pale, with down cast eyes 
and modest look he spoke to his dear lady Criseyde. The 

first word he uttered, twice repeated, was, “Mercy, mercy, 
sweet heart !” 


IS 

Then he stopped for a while ; the next words he could 
bring out were, “God knows that, in so far as I have the skill, 
I have always been yours and so shall I be unitl I. woeful one! 
am buried ! Though I dare not and cannot plead with you, I 
suffer DO less pain. 
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16 

Thus much as now, O womanlicbe wyf, 

I may outbring ; and if this yow displea'se. 

That shall I wreak upon myn owne lyf 

Right soon, I trow, and doon your herte an case. 

If with my death your herie I may appease. 

But sin that ye have heard me somewhat seye. 
Now recebe 1 never how soon that I deye. 

17 

Therewith bis manly sorrow to beholde. 

It might have made an herte of stoon to rewe • 
And Pandare weep as he to water wolde, ’ 
And poked e'er his niece new and newe. 

And seyde ; Woe begone ben bcries trewe I 
For love of God make of this thing an ende, 

Or sicc us both at once e’er that ye wende.* 

18 

T ? What V quoth she, ‘by God and my trouthe, 

I woot not what ye wilne that 1 seye, 

‘I ? What ?'qu()(l he, ‘that ye have on him routbe 
For Godde’s love, and doth him not to deye, 

‘Now Ihenne thu-,’ quod she, ‘I wolde him preye 
To telle me the fyn of his entente ; 

Yet wist 1 never well what that he meanlc’ 

19 

•What that I mean, O sweele herte dearc ? 

Quod Troilus, *0 goodly, fressbe, free ! 

That with the strearnes of your eyeti cleare 
Yc wolde some tyme on my friendly see. 

And then agreen that 1 may ben he. 

Wiihoute branch of vyce in any wyse. 

In trouthe alway to duun yow my servyse, 

20 

‘AS to ray lady right and chief resort, 

With all my wit and all my diligence. 

And 1 to have, right as yow list, comfort. 

Under your yerde cgal to mine offence. 

Me to commaunden aught in any houre 
As death, if that I breake your defence ; 

And that ye dcigoe me so much bonoure; 

21 

'And I to been your very humble trewe, 

Secret, and in my peynes patient. 

And cver-morc desire freshly newe. 
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16 

This much I can now bring forth, O perfect woman, and 
if ii displeases you, 1 shall at once avenge it upon my own life 
to comfort your heart, if by my death 1 can appease your wrath. 
But since you have heard me speak some of my feelings, I do 
not care how soon I die.” 

17 

To look upon his manly sorrow would have softened a 
heart of stof’e. Pandarus wept as ifhe would turn to water. 
Time after time he poked his niece and said, “True hearts are 
woe-be gone ! For the love of God, put an end to this thing, 
or else kill us both before you go*’. 

18 

‘‘I? What ? asked Criseyde. By God and on my word, 
I do not know wh it you want me to say,” “I ? What ?” 
mocked Pandarus. “That you have pity on him for the love 
of God and not cause him to die.” Then I wi^h to ask him to 
tell me now the end of his in'ctitions. I never did understand 
just what he meant,” said Criseyde 

19 

“What I mean, dear s 'eet, heart ?” Cried Troilus, “O 
noble, bossomine, get-erotis one I ask that sometimes you look 
at me a friendly fashion '*iih the beams for your bright eyes 
and tlial you consent that 1 might be the man who, witlioui 
any hint of vice, could sersc you faithfully. 

20 

As my own lady a^d chief refuge, with all my wit and 
diligence, I wf)uld accept death, in accordance with your desires 
as a comfort equal to my guilt if I >o transgressed as to break 
down your defenses. I ask that you condescend to do me the 
honour f>f commanding anything of me at an hour. 

21 

And to you I will he iruc, humble, faithful, secret anu 
patient in suffering, and even more, I will desire to serve yod 
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To serven and ay been ‘like diligent 
And with good herte alt wholly your talent 
Rccciven well, bow sore that me smerte • 
liO, this mean, 1, myn owne stwcete herte.’ 

22 

Quod Pandarus ; ‘Lo. here an hard request 
And reasonable, a lady ft-r to werne * 
Now, niece rayn, by natal Jove’s fest 
Were 1 a god, ye sholde sterve as yerne 
That heaven well, this man will nothing yerne 
But your honour, and seen him almost sterve * 
And been so loth to suffreo him yow serve/ * 

23 

With that she gao her eyen on him caste 
Full easily and full debonairly, 

Arysing her, and hyed not too faste 
With ne cr a word, but scyde him sofiely 
•Mine honour sauf, I will well trewely, 

And in such form as he can now devysc, 
Receiven him fully to my servyse, 

24 

‘Beseeching him, for Godde’s love that he 
Wolde, in honour of trouthu and gentilesse 
As I well mean eke ineane well to me, * 

And mvn honour with w«t and businc’ssc 
Ay keep ; and if I may don him gladnesse 
From henceforth, y wjs, I nil not feigne, 

No* beeth all whole, no longer ye ne plcyne. 

25 

‘But nathelees, this warn I vow,’ quod she, 

‘A kinge’s son although yc be, y>wis. 

Ye shall no mi>rc have sovcrc’gnetee 
Ofme in love than right in that case is. 

Ne nil 1 forbear, if that ye doon amiss. 

To wraihen you ; and whyl that yc me serve 
Choryecn yow right after ye deserve. 

26 

‘And sh* rtly, dc:«re herte and all my knight. 

Bcih glad, and draweth you to lustmesse, 

Ard 1 shall trewely, vi-iih all my might. 

Your bmer turneii all into swecinesse.' 

If 1 be she iliai you may dot)n gladnrsse. 

For every woe ye shall recover a blisse*, 

And him in armes took and gan him kissc. 
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aod to be steadily ditigeat. I will receive with good heart all 
your decisions, no matter bow they pain me—^scc, that is what 
I mean, my own sweet heart.” 

22 

Paodarus said, ”See, here is a reasonable request and a 
hard one for a lady to deny ! Now my niece, if 1 were a god 
you would die as soon as the birth day feast uf Jove, for you 
heard well that this man'desires nothing but that which does 
honour to you ; yet you see him dying and are loath to allow 
him to serve you. 

23 

At that she cast her eyes on Troilus gently and pleasantly 
she meditated and was not in any hurry to speak. Gentiv she 
saiil to him, "Within the bounds of tny honour, and in the 
manner Troilus just described, I will gladly receive him fully 
into my service. 


24 

Beseeching him for the love of God that he will mean 
we'l towards me in accord with ih.* truth and cou tesy, which 
I intend and will always guard my honour with his wit and 
efffirts. If in the future I can make him liappy, certainly I 
shall do so without prclcn\e. Now he cured, plead no 
longer. 

25 

Nevertheless, of you this I warn \ou tl oueh you are certainly 
the son of a king you shall no m<jre have sovereignty over me in 
love than is ju^t. Nor w ill it help to be .-ngry jf you do amiss. 
While you serve me, I sh.ill cherish you in accordance with 
your deserts. 

26 

Tlius, dear liea’l and my knight, be h;*ppy and pet back 
your health. 1 sh.ill truly with all my ability turn your 
bitterness to sw’ccincss. If 1 am she who con mi-ke you happy 
you shall receive joy for every woe. Then she took him in 
her arms and kissed him. 
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27 

Fell Pandarus on knees, aod up his even 
To heaven Ihrew. and held his hondes highe 
Immortal God,’ quod he. 'that may’st not dyen— 
<-upid. I mean—ol this may’st glorifye 
And Venus, thou may’st make melodye. 

Wjthouten bond, meseemeth that in towne 
For this merveil, I hear each belle soune. 

28 

‘But bo ! no more as now of this matere 
For-why these folk will comen up aooon. 

That have the letier read : lo, I them heare. 

But I conjure thee, Criseyde, and oon. 

And two. thou Ttoilus, when thou may’st goon 
That at myn house ye been at my warninge, 

For I tuil well shall shape your cpfuiuge. 

29 

‘And easeth there your t’ertes right enough. 

And let sec which of you shall bear the belle 
To speak of love aright.’ Therewith he lough : 

‘For there have ye a layser for to telle !’ 

Quod Troilus : ‘How longe shall I dwcllc 

Ere this be doon ?’ Quod he 'When thou may'sl ryse 

This thing shall be right as 1 yow devyse.* 

30 

With that Eloyne and also Deiphebus 

Tnen c*>men upward, right at the siaire’s endc ; 

And lord ! so then gan groanc Troilus 
His brother and his sister for to blende. 

Qtiod Pandarus : *lt lime is that we wende. 

Take, niece myn, your leave of alle three, 

And let them speak, and cometh forth with me.’ 

31 

She took her leave of them full thriftily. 

As she vscll could, and they her reverence 
Unto the fulle cliden hardely. 

And ?peakcn wonder well, in her absence, 

Ot her, in preysing of her excellence. 

Her govcinaunce, her wit, and her mancre 
CommciidcdcD, it joyc was to hearc. 

32 

Now let her wende unto her owne place. 

And lurne we lo Troilus again. 

That gan full lightly of the letter pace. 
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27 

Pjndarus fell to liis knees, cast his eyes up to heaven, 
raised his hands, and said. "Immortal God, who cannot die — 
I mean cupid, you must glorify this. And Venus, you must 
make mcliKly. It seems to me that because of this miracle 1 
hear every bell in the city ringing without being pulled. 

28 

But. wait ! No more of this matter now, for those two 
who have read Hector’s letter will stion come up. 1 ne^r them 
now. But I serve notice on you for one Criseyde, and you 
Troilus for the other, that when you can walk again you should 
be ready to come ti> my house when invited, for 1 plan to have 
you there. 

29 

To comfort your hearts fully, let's see then which of you 
will win the prize in speaking of love ! y lu will lci>ure there to 
talk and he laughe<l at this. Troilus asked "How long must 
I wail h:*fore this is done ?" Pandarus replied. ‘When you can 
get up. It sh ill he just as I promised." 

30 

At that f{clen and Deiphebus came up to the head of the 
stairs and, Lord, Troilus began to groan loudly in order to 
deceive his brother and sister. Paodarus said, ii is time for 
us to go. Niece, take your leave of all three, come out with 
me and let tliem speak together, 

31 

She toi>k her leave very properly as she knew well how to 
do, and they did full reverence to her and spoke very kindly of 
her after she left, praising her excellence, lier tact, and her 
wit, and comm.'fidiug her manners it was a joy to hear. 

32 

Now let Criseyde return to her own palace -and we shall 
turn again to Troilus who rapidly read the letter. Deiphebus 

18 
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That Deiphebus had in the garden seyn. 

And of Eleyne and him he wolde fain 
Delivered been, and seyde that him leste 
To sleep, and after tales have reste, 

33 

Eleyne him kist, and took her leave blyve, 
Deiphcbus eke. and home went every wight. 

And Pandarus. as fast as he may dryve. 

To Troilus then came, as lyne right ; 

And on a pallet all that glade night 
By Troilus he lay with merry chere. 

To laic, and well was them they were y-fere. 

34 

When every wight was voided but they two. 

And all the dores were fast y-shetie. 

To tell in short, witboute wordes mo. 

This Pandarus. withouten any lette. 

Uprose, and on his bedde’s syde him settc. 

And gan tt> speaken in a sober wyse 
To Troilus as I shall yow devysc. 

35 

‘Mine alderleve'-t lord, and brother deare, 

God woot, and thou, that it sat me so sore 
When 1 thee saw so languishing to ycare. 

For love, for which thy woe wex always more, 
That I, with all my might and alt ray lore. 

Have ever sithen doun my businesse 
To bringe thee to joy out of dislrcsse ; 

36 

■And have it brought to such plight as thou wost. 
So that through me thou standest now in weye 
To fare well,—I seye it for no bust— 

And wost thou why ? For shame it is to seye, 
For thee have I begonne a gamen pleye 
Which that I never doon shall eft for other, 
Although he were a thousandfold my brother. 

37 

‘That is to say, for thee I am bccomcn, 

Botwixen game and earnest, such a meane 
As maken women unto men to comen t 
Al say I nought, thou wost well what 1 meane. 

I or thee have I my niece (of vyces cleane) 

S'> fully made thy gentilcssc iristo. 

That all shall been right as thyselve listc. 
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had examined in the garden. He wished to be rid of Helen 
and Deiphebus, and said he wished to sleep, to rest after the 
talking. 

33 

Helen kissed him and quickly took her leave r Deiphebus 
did the same and everyone went home. Pandaru<, as fast as 
he could run, came at straight as a line to Troilus and lay all 
that happy night on a pallet beside his bed to t ilk merrily. It 
was well that they were together. 

34 

When every one had left except the two of them and the 
doors were shut tight, Pandarus rose to talk without interrup¬ 
tion and set on the side of Troilus* bed. 

35 

He began to speak soberly to Tmiluss, as I shall tell 
you I ‘My best beloved lord and dear brother, God and you 
know that it grieved me sorely when I saw languishing so far 
love, because of which your woe crew steadily greater. Ever 
since then I have bent ail my efforts and abilities toward bring¬ 
ing you out of distress i«) joy. 

36 

I have brought things to such a situation that you know 
that through me you are now likely to fare well. 1 do not say 
this as a boast. D i you know why ? Because I began f>n your 
account to play a game—it is disgrace to say it—which I shall 
never play again for another man, even though he were my 
brother a thousandfold. 


.37 

That is to say, for 1 have become between joking and 
seriousness, such a man as makes women come to men. 
Though I do not mention word, you know what I mean. For 
you I have made my niece, so i mocent t»f vice, trust your 
courtesy so fully that you shall fulfil all your desires. 
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38 

'But God. that all wot. take 1 to witnesse 
That never 1 this for coveiiy'C wroughte. 

But only for l’ abregge thy distresse, 

For which well nigh thou deydest, as me thougbte. 
But. ‘jnode brother, do now as thee oughte, 

For Goddc's love, and keep her out of blame. 

Sin thou art wys, and save alway her name. 

39 

'For well thou wost. her name as yet of here 
Among the people, as who seyth, hallowed is ; 

For tl at man is unborn, I dare well swcarc, 

That ever wiste that she did amiss. 

But woe is me, that I, that cause all this. 

May thinken that she is my niece deare, 

And I her ecm, and traitor eke y-fere. 

40 

‘And were it wist that I, through myn engyn. 

Had in my niece y pul this fartiasyc. 

To do thy lust and wholly to be thyn. 

Why, all the world upon it wolde crye 
And say that I the wi»rste ireachcrye 
Did, in this case, that ever was begonne. 

And she f«>r lost, and thou right nought y-wonne. 

41 

‘Wherefore, ere I now further gonn a pace 
Yet eft 1 thee beseech and fully seye 
That priviice go with us in this case. 

That is to seye, that ih*'u us never wrcyc. 

And be not wroth that I thee ofic preye 
fi* holder! SC-ret sucli an high malere ; 

For sk'lful IS, thou wi»st well, my preyere. 

42 

‘And think what woe there hath betid ere this 
Ff)r making of avaunies, as men rcade , 

And what mischaunce in this world there yet is. 
Fro day to day, right for that wicked deede.^ 

For which these wysc elerkes that ben dedc 
Have ever yet proverhed to us youngc 
Thai lirst virtue is to keepe longue. 

43 

•An.l nerc it that I wilne as now i’ abregge 
Diffusioun of speech, 1 could almost 
A thousand olde stories thee aleggc 
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38 

Bui r take God who knows all as my witness that I did 
not do this for covetouness, but only to lighten that distress 
because of which you almost died, it seemed to me. “God 
brother, act now as you should, for the love of God, and keep 
her from blame, since you are wise, and always guard her 
reputation. 

39 

For you know well that her name now is hallowed here 
amone the people t I can swear that the man is yet unborn who 
ever knew of her doing amiss. But woe to me, who brought 
all this about, when I think that she is my niece and that I arn 
at the same time her uncle and a traitor to her ? 

40 

If it were known that through my deception I had put 
my niece in this situation to satisfy your desires and to be 
wholly yours, why, all the world cry against it and say that in 
this instance I performed the greatest ireachciy, over done, 
whereby she is ruined and you have profited not at all. 

41 

Therefore, before I go further, 1 again besech and urge 
you that secrecy accompany us in this matter ; that is to say. 
you must never expose us. D'* not be angry because 1 so often 
ask you to keep secret such an important matter, for roy 
request is reasonable, you know well. 

42 

Think what woe has come about in the past, as one may 
read, because of boasting, and what misfortune there siill is in 
the world, from day to day a> a result of tho same wicked deed. 
For that reason the wise clerics who arc dead left a proverb to 
guide us in youth, ‘The highest virtue is to hold your tongue' 

43 

' Were it not that I now wish to be brief, I could tell you 
almost a ihousnd ancient stories of women lost through false 
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Of women lost through false aod foolish boast. 
Proverbes can’st tliyself enough, and west, 

Against that vyce, for to ben a labbe, 

A1 seyde men sooth as often as they gabbe. 

44 

'O longue, alas ! so often here>biforn 
Hast thou made many a lady bright of hewe 
Seyd : “Welaway the day that I was born !” 

And many a maidc’s sorrow for to newe, 

And, for the more part, all is untrewe 

That men of yelp; and it were brought to preve : 

Of kindc none avaunter is to 'live. 

45 

‘Avaunter and a lycre all is one, 

As thus ; I pose a woman graunte me 
Her love and se>th that other will she none. 

And I am sworn to holden it secrec, 

And after I go telle two or three. 

Y-wis, I am avaunter at the Icsie, 

And a lyerc for I breake mine hestc. 

46 

•Now looke, then, if they be not to blame. 

Such manner folk ; what shall I clepe them, what. 
That them avaunt of women, and by name, 

That never yet behight them this ne that 
Ne knew them no more than mine oldc hat ? 

No wonder is, so God me sende heale, 

Though woman drede with us men to dealc. 

47 

•I say this not for no mistrust of yow, 

Nc for no wys men, but for fooles nyce. 

And for the harm that in the world is now. 

As well for folly oft as for malycc. 

For well wot I, in wyse folk, that vyce 
No woman drat, if she be well avysed. 

Fur wybc ben by foulos’ harm chastysed. 

48 


•But now to purpose ; leve brother deare. 

Have all this thing that I have seyd in mindc. 
And keep thee close, and be now of good chere. 
For at thy day thou shall me trewe unde. 

I shall thy process set in such » • 

And God to forn, that it shall thee suffyse. 
l or it shall ben right as thou wilt dcvysc. 
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and foolish boasting. You yourself know many proverbs 
against the vice of foolish chattering, even if men told the truth 
as often as they lie. 

44 

O, tongue alas, so often in the past you have made a fair 
lady cry ‘Woe was the day ! was born ! You have renewed 
many a young girls’ sorrow ; yet, for the most part, all is false 
which men spread by boasting, if it were brought to the proof. 
By nature no braggart can be trusted. 

45 

A braggart and a liar arc one. f«»r example if a wooiao 
grants me her love and says that she d;iires no other man and 
though I have sworn to keep it secret 1 afterwards go tell it to 
two or three people, certainly 1 am a braggart at least and a 
liar in breaking my oath. 

46 

Now see if that kind of folk is not to be blamed -• what 1 
shall I call them—those who boast about w<imcn and even 
name them though the women never promised anything nor 
knew the braggarts bitter than my old hat ! .As goJ in.»y send 
me health, it is no wonder that women arc afraid to deal with 
us men. 

47 

I nnt ^ly ihii because I distrust you or any svisc man, 
but because of stupid fools and the oil which is now iii ihc 
wf>rld, as much because uf folly as ol rudhee. l*‘»f I know well 
that no woman fears this vice in a wi^c man, i1 only she is v^cll 
advised. Wise men arc punsihed for the evil J^mc by fo »ls. 

4K 

**But now my punt bcdr all this which I have said in 
mind, dcdf brother, and keep this alfair secret. Now cheer up. 
f*u in your tinne of need you will find me faithful. If God 
permits I shall v> arrange (his matter that it will satisfy you 
and he just as you wish it. 
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■For well I wot thou meanest well, pardee ; 
Therefore I dare this fully undertake. 

Thou wost, eke, what thy lady graunted thee. 
And day is set thy charters up to make. 

Have now g^od night, I make no longer wake ; 
And bid for me, sin thou art now in blisse. 
That God me seode death or sooe lisse.’ 

50 

Who migbte telle half the joy and feste 
Which that the soul of Troilus then feltc. 
Hearing the faith of Pandarus' beheste ? 

His olde woe, that made his herte swelte 
Gan then for joye wasteo and Co-melte 
And all the richessc of his sykc> sore 
At ones fled : he felt of them no more. 

51 

But right so as these holies and these hayes, 
That have in winter deade been and dreyc. 
Revesten them in green when that May is, 
When every lusty lyketh best to pteye : 

Right in that selve wyse, sooth for to scyc, 

Wex suddenly his hcite full of joyc. 

That gladder was there never man in Troyc ; 

52 

And gan his look on Pandarus up.aste 
Full soberly and friendly For to see, 

And seyde : ‘Friend, in Apcril the lastc. 

As well thou w<ist, if it remember thee. 

How nigh the death for woe thou foundc me. 
And how thou didcst all thy busincsse 
To know of me the cause of my distressc. 

53 

•Thou wost how long I it forbare to seye 
To thee, that art tlie man that I best iristc ; 

And peril was it noon to thee bewreye. 

That wist I well : but tell me. if thee listc, 

Sith I so loth was that thyself it wisle. 

How durst I more tellcn of this naaterc, 

That quake now, and no wight may us hearc ? 

54 

•Bnt naihclccs, by that God I thee sweare, 
rh It as Him list may all this world governe. 
And if I lie, Achilles with his spcarc 
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49 

For I know that you mean well, indeed ; therefore I am 
wilting to undertake this whole matter. You know also what 
your lady granted you and the day is set to draw up ihe con- 
tracts Uuod night now, 1 can remain awake no longer. Pray 
for me since you are in bliss, so (hat God will send me death or 
So relief/' 

50 

Who could tell even half the joy or gladness Troilus felt 
in his soul upon learning Pandarus promise ? His old woe, 
which had made his heart suffer, began to decrease and melt 
into joy. All bis deep sighs departed at once ; he felt them no 
more. 

51 

Just as the woods and fields which have dry and dead 
through out the winter, redecorate theni.selves in green when 
May arrive*: the time when every lusty person becomes playful 
so it truly was that Troilus’ heart filled with such happiness 
• that there was never a more joyful man in Troy. 

52 

He looked at Pandarus in a serious and friendly way and 
said. “Friend, last April, as you know if you recall it, you found 
me nearly dead because of grief and you did all you could to 
learn from me the cause of my distress. 

53 

You remember how long I hesitated to tell even you, the 
man I most trust , and I knew well there was no danger in tell¬ 
ing you. Show me then, if you wish, since I was so loath for 
you to know it. how 1 could date, trembling even now when 
no one C 4 n hear us, reveal this m itler to others ? 

54-55 

Mevcrtheless. by the God. who governs all this world as 
he desires. I swear that I would rather die and come to my end 
it seems to me. surrounded by wretchedness, filth, and vermin 
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Myn herte cleave, al were my lyf eterne. 

As I am mortal, if I late or ycrne 

Wolde it bcwrcye, or durst, or sholde coone. 

For all the good that God made under sonnc. 

55 

‘That rather deye I wolde and deterroyne, 

As (htnkeih me, now stocked in prisoun. 

In wrccchedness, in filth, and in vermyoe, 
Caytif to cruel King Agamenoun t 
And this in all the temples of this town. 

Upon the goddes all, I will thee sweare 
To morrow day, if that it lykcth hearc. 

56 

'And that thou hast so muche doon for me. 
That I nc may it never more deserve. 

This know I well, al might 1 now for thee 
A thousand tymes in a morning sterve : 

1 can no more than that I will thcc serve 
Right as thy knave, whither «o thou wende, 
For evermore unto nay lyve’s cndc. 

57 

‘But here with all myn hertc I thee besceche. 
That ne'er in me thou deeme such follyc 
As 1 shall seyn : methoughte, by thy specchc. 
That this, which thou me dost for corapanye, 
I sholde ween it were a bawdcryc. 

I am not wood, al if I lewed be : 

It is not so, that wot I well, pardee. 

58 


‘But ho that goetb for gold or for richesse. 
On such message, call him what list , 

And this that thou dost, call it gcniilesse. 
Compassioun. and fellowship, and insl. 
Depart it so. for wyde where »s wist 
How that there is divcrsitcc requered 
Betwixen thinges lyke. as I have lerod. 

59 


■And. that thou know I thinkc not, no weenc. 
That this servyse be a shame or a j^pe, 

T have my fairc sister Polyscnc 
C.assandra. tlcync. or any of the trape 
Be she ne’er so fair or well y-shape, 

Tell me which thou will of cvcrichonc 
lo h^ve for thyn, and let me then alone. 
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as a prisoner of cruel king Agamemnon. May Achilles pierce 
my heart with his spear, though my life were as eternal as it 
is mortal, if I lie. or if late or soon ! would or dared or could 
reveal this affair for all the riches God made under the sun. 
In all the temples of this city. I will swear this to you tomor¬ 
row by all the Gods if you wish to hear it. 

56 

I know that you have done so much for me that I can 
never deserve it. though I might one day die a thousand deaths 
for you. I can say no more than that I shall serve you as your 
slave wherever you go, forever until I die. 


57 

But I beseech you here with all my heart never to think 
me so foolish as to reveal this matter. It seemed to me from 
your words that you thought that I consider this a bawdery 
which you are doing for me out of friendship. I am not insane 
even if I am ignorant ! I know well that it is indeed not so ! 


58 

A man who arranges such affairs for gold or riches, call 
him whatever you like and this which you do. call it courtesy 
compassion friendship, and trust. Make this distinction or 
it is widely known ! as I have learned, that there is a difference 
between things which look ahke. 


59 

In order that you shall believe that I do not think or con¬ 
sider this service which youd.. me a shame or a joke lake as 
your own my fair sister Polyxena. Cassandra, Helen, or any o 

the lot. no matter, how beautiful <.r well formed she is ; tell 
me which one of all these you desire, and then let me alone. 
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60 

'But sin that thou hast don me this servyse, 
My life to save and for noon hope of meedc. 
So. for the love of God, this great empryse. 
Perform it out, for now is mosto neede ; 

For high and low, withouten any drede, 

I will alway (hyn hestes alle kcepe 

Have now good night, and let us boihc slccpc.' 

61 

Thus held him each with order well apayed, 
That all (he world ne might it bet amende ; 
And on the morrow, when they were arrayed. 
Each to his owne needes gan entende. 

But Troilus, though as th? fyr he brende. 

For sharp desyr of hope and of pleasaunce. 

He not forgat his goodc governaunce ; 

62 

But in himself with manhood gan restreyne 
Each rakel deed and each unbridled chcrc, 

That alic those that Itvcn, sooth to seync, 

Nc sholde have wist, by w<ird or by manerc. 
WItat that he meant as touching this matere. 
From every wight as far as is the cloude 
He was, so well disstmulcn he coude. 

63 

And all the whylc. which that I yow devyse. 
This was his lyf with all his futle might : 

By day be was in Mars’s high servyse. 

This is to scyn, in armes as a knight. 

And, for the more part, the longc night 
He lay and thoughtc hr»w that he might serve 
His lady best, her thank for to deserve 

64 

Nil I not swear, although he leyde softc, 

That in his thought he nas somewhat dis-eased, 
Ne that he turned on his pillows ofte 
And wolde of that him missed had been sicsed. 
Bui in such case men is not alway pleased. 

For aught I wot, no more than was lie. 

That can 1 deem of possibililec. 

65 

But ccrlcyn is, to purpose for to go. 

That in this whyle. as written is in geste, 

He saw his lady somciymc, and also 
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60 

Since you have done me the service to save my life, with¬ 
out hope of reward so for the love of God, bring it to a suiiable 
end, for now there is the greatest need. Without doubt in 
spite of high and low, I will always da your bidding. Now 
good night, let’s both go to sleep. 

61 

Ihuseichof them was so well pleased with the other 
that there was no way in the world for the situation to be 
improved. In the morning when they were dressed each set 
out to attend to his own alTairs 

62 

But Troilns, though he burned like fire with the hope of 
pleasure, remembered to maintain his sell control. In a manly 
fashion he restrained each rash deed and unbridled look, so that 
all who lived could not really know from his words or m inner 
what he thought in connection with this affair. So well could 
be dissemble ihat he was as far as a cloud from everyone’s 
understanding. 

63 

Druing all this time, here was Troilus’ life by day with ali 
his power he was in the high service of Mars—that is to say 
engaged as a knight at arms ; thorugh the lone nigh* he lay for 
the most part thinking how he might best ^crse his lady in 
order to deserve tier thanks. 

64 

I shall not swear that thnuch he rested comfortably he was 
not to some extent disturbed in mind, or that he seldom twisted 
on his pillow, desiring that which he lacked- In such a situa¬ 
tion, there is no man. for aught I know, is any more pleased 
than was Troilus ; at least I consider that a possibility. 

<)5 

Now. to c- niinue the story—it is cert -in 'l*at during this 
period, as it is written in the hiitorics. Fr-ulus saw his lady 
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She with him spake, when that she durst and leste ; 
And by their both avyse, as it was beste, 
Appointeden full warty in this neede, 

So as they durst, how they wolde proceede. 

66 

But it was spoken in so short a wyse, 

In such awayt alway, and in such feare 
(Lest any wight dcvinen or devysc. 

Wolde of them tw«i, or to it leye an earet. 

Tliat all this world so leef to them ne were 
As that Cupide wolde tliem grace sende 
T'» maken of their '•pechc aright an ende. 

67 

But th’ ilke little that they spake or wroughte. 

His wyse ghost took ay of all such heede, 

It seemed her he wiste what she thoughte 
Withouicn word ; so that it was no neede 
To bid him aught to dooii or aught forbede, 

Kor which she thought that love, al come it late, 

Of alle joy had opened her the gate. 

68 

And shortly of this process for to pace. 

So well his work and wt>rdes he besette. 

That he so full stood in his lady grace. 

That twenty thousand tymes, ere she lettc, 

She thanked God she ever with him metlc : 

St) could he him govern in such servyse, 

That all the world nc might it bet devyse. 

09 

For-why she found him so discrcci, in all 
So secret, and of such obcisauncc. 

That well she fell he was to her a wall 

f)r steel, and shield from every displesauncc : 

That, to ben in his goode governaunce 
(So wys he was) she was no more afe.ircd, 

I mean as far as oughte hen requered. 

70 

And Pandarus, to quick alway the fyr 
Was e'er alyke presl and diligent : 

To case his iriend was vet all his desyr. 

He sh ‘d ay on ; he to and fro was sent ; 

He letters b.irc when Troilus was absent ; 

That never man as in liis fricndc's neede 
Ne bare him bet ih m he. withouicn drcdc. 
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sometimes, and also she spoke with him when she dared and 
desired to do so. By mutual consent, they both carefully dis¬ 
cussed how they dared proceed in this matter. 

66 

Their conversations, however, were so brief and were 
carried out in such fear of some one's guessing or imagining 
what was in progress or listening to their talk, that they wished 
for nothing in the world so much as that cupid wijuld grant 
them the chance to finish their discussion. 

67 

But in the little that they did talk or decide together, he 
was so wisely aware, that it seemed to her he knew what she 
thought without words, so that there was no need to bid him or 
forbid him to do any thing. As a result, she thought that love 
though it had arrived late, had opened the gates of all joy 
for her. 

68 

To omcludc this point briefly ; he was so careful in his 
words and deeds that he stood high in his lady's favour, and 
she thanked God twenty thousand times without pause that she 
had met Troilus. He knew so well how to control himself in 
such service, that all the world could not arrange it better. 

69 

She found him so discreet, secret, and obedient in every¬ 
thing that he seemed to her a wall of Steel, shielding her from 
every displeasure. Because of his selfcontrol and wisdom she 
was no longer afraid—I mean not so mucli as site miglit ha»'e 
been in tlie circumstances. 


70 

Meanwhile, Pandarus, to keep the fire burning steadily, 
was constant ly diligent and eager. His whole purp >jc was t») 
bring comfort his friend. He pushed continually onward, 
and was sent back and forth. He carried letters when frroilu-. 
was absent ; without doubt, ilicre never was a man who con¬ 
ducted bimseif betier in helping his friend. 
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71 

But now paraunter some man weene wolde 
That every word, or sound, or look, or chere 
Of Troilus that I rehearsen sholdc 
In ail this whyle upon his lady deare. 
i trow it were a long thing for to heare ; 

Or of what wight that slant in such disjoinie 
His wordcs all, or every look, lu poinie. 

72 

F«>rsooih. 1 have not heard it doon ere this, 
in >if>ry noi n, nc no man heard. I weene ; 

And though 1 wolde. 1 coude not, y-wi.s 
For there was some epistle them betweene 
That wolde, so seyth tnyn author, well contene 
Nigh half this bcK>k, of which him li:>t not wryte : 
{{'•w sholde I then a line of it endyte ? 

73 

But to the great elVect : then say i thus, 

That stonding in concord and in quicte 
These ilke two. t>iscyi‘c and Troilus, 

As 1 have told, and in this tyme swectc, 

Save only often miglite they not rnecte, 

Ne layser have iheir speeches to fuliille. 

That it befell, right as I shall yow telle, 

74 

That Pandarus. tltal ever did his might 
Right for tlie fyn that I shall speak -T here. 

And for to bringe to his house some night 
His fatre niece and Troilus y fere, 

Thcreas at leyscr al this hign mntcre 
Touching their love were ai the full up-bouiide, 
Hail, oui I'f doubt, a Cyme to it foundc. 

?:> 

For lie with gre.il dchberacioun 
Had everything that here micht avayle 
F<»recasi and put in exccucioun. 

And neither lafi for cost i e for trav..ylc : 

Come if them lest, them sholde nothing faylc ; 
And for to been in aught c'pycd there. 

That wist he s'cll. an impo-sihle were. 

7n 

Dredelees it clear was in the wind 
Of every pye and every Iclie-gime : 

Now all is well, for all the world is blind 
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71 

No^, perhaps some listener is waiting for me to rehearse 
every word, sound, look or action of Troilus towards his lady 
during this period. I think it would be a boring thing to hear 
a description of all the words or looks of any man who was 
in such a situation. Truly, I think that neither I nor anyone 
present has heard that done in any story b.'forc 

72 

Even if I wished to do so. I certainly could md. for there 
were some letters which passed between them that were almost 
half as long as this book—so says ray author, and he decided 
not to reproduce them. How then could I write a single line of 
them ? 

73 

But to the main point, 1 say tl>ai these two, Criseyde and 
Troilus. stood in complete peace and accord during this plea¬ 
sant interval, as I have indicated except that they could not 
meet often, or have time to finish their conversations. 

74 

Then it happened, as i shall tell you, that Pandaurs did 
all he could towards that end which I shall mention ; namely 
one night to bring Troilus and his fair niece together at his 
house, where they might discuss at leisure all this important 
matter concerning their love. 

75 

For with great deliberation he had planned and executed 
all the details for his melting, omitting nothing because of 
expense or to.uble. If they caicd to come, they would find 
nothing lacking. He knew that it was wholly impossible for 
them to be in any way spied on there. 

76 

Without doubt, the air was clear of every magpie and 
every spoil sport. Nowall w:i> well, for all the world was 

19 
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Id ibis matcre, boihe fremed and tame. 

This timber is already up to frame ; 

Us lacketh not but that we witen wolde 
A certeyn hour in which she comen shotde. 

77 

And Troilus, that all this purveyaunce 
Knew at the full and waited on it ay, 

Had hereupon eke made great ordinaunce 
And found his cause and thereto his array, 

If that he were missed night or day 
There-whyle he was aboutc this servyse,— 

That be was goon lo doon his sacrifyse, 

78 

And must at such a temple alone wake, 

Answered of Apollo for to be ; 

And first lo seen the holy laurel quake 
Ere that Apollo spake out of the tree, 

To tell him next when Greekes sholden flee. 

And for-thy let him no man, God forbedc, 

But perye Apollo help him in this neede. 

79 

Now is iherc little more for to done ; 

But Pandarc up. and. shortly for to seyne. 

Right sone upon the changing of the mone. 

When lighil>iss is the world a night or iweyne. 
And that the welkin shop him for to reyne. 

He straight a-in»rrow to his niece wente : 

Ye have well heard the fyn of his entente. 

80 

When he was come he gan anooii lo picye. 

As he was wont, and «ff himself to jape ; 

And finally he swore and gan her seye, 

By this and that, she sholdc him not escape, 

Ne longer doim him after her to gape. 

But certcynly she muste, by her leave. 

Come suppen in his house with him at ease. 

81 

A svhich she lough and gan her fasic excuse. 

And sevde : Tt revneth : lo, how sholdc I goon ?’ 
•Let be.’ quod he. ‘ne stood n<‘( thus to muse ; 
This must be doon, yc shall be there anoon.’ 

So at the last hereof they fell at non. 

Or elles (soft he swore her in her care). 

He nolde never c-»me there she were. 
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blind to this affair, both foreigners nnd natives. The timber 
was all srt for the frame work, we lack nothing but the know- 
led;.e of the dihnite hour when she will come. 

11 

TroiUis, who knew fully all these preparations and waited 
impatiently for the day, had also made careful arrangements. 
He prepired his retson and his clothing for going away so that 
if he were missed by day or night while he was engaged in this 
matter he could say that he had gone to do his sacrifice. 

And had to watch alone in such and such a temple in 
order tr» receive an answer from Apollo and in order first to 
see the holy laurel tremble before Appollo told from the tree 
when next (he firceks would be put to flight in this let no 
man hinder him, God forbid, but rather pray for Apollo’s help. 

19 

Mow little was left to be done. Soon after the change of 
the moon, when the world was dark for a night or two. it 
looked as if there would be rain and Pandarus went one mor¬ 
ning straight to his niece. You have already heard his purpose. 

80 

When he arrived he at once began to joke as was his cus¬ 
tom and t<» poke fun at himself. Finally he swore by this and 
that and told her that she could no longer avoid him or con¬ 
tinue to make him run after her, but that certainly she must 
willingly come to supper at his house that evening. 

KI 

?shc laughed at this nnd quickly began to make excuses. 

sayine, '‘It is raining, see, how can I walk out ?” “Put aside 

such fanciful tulk." he replied. “This must be done, “you can 

get there quickly s<i at last they c.ime to an agreement other 

wise he whishpered in hei ear, he would never come to visit 
her again. 
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82 

Soon after this to him she gan to rownc, 

And asked him if Troiius were there. 

He swore her nay, for he was out of towne. 

And seyde : ‘Niece, I pose that he were, 

Ye durst have re’er the more feare ; 

For rather than men might him there espye. 

Me were lever a thousand fold to dye. 

83 

Not list myn author fully to declare 

What that she thought when that he seyde so 

(That Troiius was out of town y-fare). 

As if he seyde there sooth or no ; 

But that without awayl with him to go 
She graxmted him, sith he her that besoughte, 
And as his niece, obeyed as her oughte. 

84 

But nathelees yet gan she him beseeche. 
Although with him to goon it was do feare, 

For to beware of goosly people’s speeche. 

That dreamen thiuges which that never were. 
And well avyse him whom he broughle there. 
And seyde him ; ‘Eem, sin 1 most on you triste. 
Look all be well and do now as yow listc * 

85 

He swore Yes, by stokkes and by stones. 

And by the goddes that in heaven dwelle, 

Or ellc were him lever, soul and bones. 

With Pluto king as deepe been in hcllc 
As Tantalus. What sholde I more telle ? 

When all was well he rose and took his leave, 
And she to supper came when it was cve, 

86 

With a certayn of her owne men. 

And with her fairc niece Antigone 
And other of her women nine or ten. 

But who was glad now ? Who. as trowe ye. 
But Troiius that stood and might it see 
Thought out a little window in a stewe 
Tiler he bc-shet sin midnight was in mewe, 

87 

Unwi-.t of every wight but of Pandare. 

But t«> the point. Now. when she was y come 
With alle joy and alle friendes' fare. 
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82 

Soon afterwards, she began (o whisper to him and asked 
him if Troilus would be there. He swore not, for Troilus was 
out of town aod saiJ, “Niece, suppose that he were. You need 
not therefore be afraid. 1 would rather die a thousand times, 
than have people sec him there with you. 

83 

My author did not care to reveal fully what she thought 
when he said that Troilus had gone out of town ; whether she 
thought Pandarus spoke the truth or not. But without hesita¬ 
tion she agreed to go with him to dinner, since he wished that, 
and as his niccj she owed him obedience. 

84 

Nevertheless, though she had no fear in going to his 
house, she begged him to beware of the gossip of stupid people 
who imagined things which never happened, and to be careful 
of whom he invited there. Tlien she said, “uncle, since I must 
trust you, sec that all is well, now do whatever you wish.*’ 

85 

Pandarus swore by sticks and by stones and by the gods 
who dwell in heaven, that he would be careful and that he 
would rather his soul and bis body should be with King Pluto 
as deep in hell as Tantalus, than he negligent I what mure 

should I say. When all was well he rose and took leave, when 
it was evening Criseyde came to supper. 

86 

With certain of her own men in attendance with her 
niece Antigone and with nine or ten of her other women. Bui 
now who do you think was happy except Troilus V He stood 
by a little window in a closet, from which he could see her 
arrival. Since the previous midnight he had been cooped up 
in this small closet. 

87 

Unknown to every one except Pandarus but to the point ; 
when Criseyde arrived amid all the happy and friendly 
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Her eem aooon io armes hath her nome ; 

And after to the supper all and some. 

When tyme was, full sofie they them sette : 

God wot, there was no dainty for to fctle. 

88 

And after supper goonen they to ryse. 

At ease well, with hertes fresh and glade ; 

And well was him that coude best avyse 
To lyken her, or that her laughen made. 

He sang, .she pleyde, he tolde tales of wade ; 

And at the last, as everything hath ende. 

She took her leave and needes wotde wende. 

89 

But O Fortune, executrice of wierdes, 

O influence of these heavens lyc 

Sooth is that, under God, ye ben t>ur hierdes. 

Though to us beastes been the causes wrye. 

This mean I now. for she gan homeward hye. 

But execut was all. beside her leve, 

At tie gods* will, for which she muste bleve. 

90 

The bciite mone with her homes pale. 

Saturn, and Jove in Caocro joined were. 

That such a rcyn from heaven gan avale. 

That every manner woman that was there 
Had of that smoky reyn a very fcare. 

At which Pandare lough, and scyde thenne : 
'Now were a tyme a lady to go henne I 

91 

‘But, goode niece, if 1 might ever please 
Yow anything, then preye 1 yow,’ quod he, 

' fo doon myn herie as now so great an ease 
As for to dwell here all this night with me. 
For-why this is your ownc house, pardcc ; 
l or by my trouihc—I say it for no game— 

To wende now it were to me a shame.’ 

92 

Criseyde, which that coude as muchc good 
As half a world, took heed of his preyere ; 

'\nd sin it roo and all was on a flood. 

She thought : ‘As good cheap m.iy I dwcllc here. 
And grauntc gladly with a friende’s checre, 

And have a thank, as grucche and then abyde ; 
For home to goon it may not well beiydc.' 
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greetings her uncle at once took her in his arms and later 
at the proper time they comfortably sat down all together for 
supper. God knows, there was no dainty lacking. 

88 

After supper they rose at ease and with gay and friendly 
spirits, happy was the man who managed best to please 
Criseyde or to make her laugh. Pandarus sang, Griseyde joked, 
then be told a tale about Wade. But at last, as all things must 
have an end she look her leave and must depart for home. 

89 

But O Fortune, executrix of destiny, O influence of the 
high heaven ! The truth is that under God you are our super¬ 
visors though the causes are liiddeii from us beasts. 1 mean 
here that Criteyde Started homeward but the will of the gods 
was all against her leaving. Therefore she had to remain. 

90 

The cresent moon with her pale horns Saturn and Jove 
were all met in cancer as a result such a rain began to fall from 
heaven that every woman who was there felt great fear of the 
smoky rain Pandarus laughed at that and said. This js a line 
time for a lady to leave. 


91 

But good niece if 1 can ever please you in any way I pray 
to do me the pleasure .if spending the whole night in my 
house, indeed tins is your ow-n house. On my word—and I do 
not say it jokingly—for you to go noA would 'hanie me. 

92 

Criseyde who well realized ihc truth of his statement 
listened to his request and since it r.nncd so that everything was 
flooded, she thought. -It is as good, bargain lo agree t.. re¬ 
main here willingly and in a friendly fashion for which I shall 
receive ihanks as to grumble about ii and then stay. It is 
certain that I can't go home. 
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93 

•I will,' quod she, ‘nayn uncle leef and deare, 
Sin that yow list it skile is to be so, 

I am right glad with yow to dwellen here : 

I seyde but a game I wolde go.' 

‘Y'Wis, graunt mercy, niece,’ quod he tho ; 
•Were it a game or no, soith for to telle. 
Now am I glad sin that yow list to dwclle.* 

94 

Thus all Is well, but then began aright 
The newe joy and all the feste again : 

But Pandarus, if goodly had he might, 

He wolde have hyed her to bedde fain, 

And seyde : «Lord ! this is an huge rcyn ! 
This were a weather for to slecpen inne ; 
And that I rede us soone to beginne. 

95 


•And niece, wot ye where I will you leyc. 
For that we shall not Hggcn far asonder. 
And for yc neither shulleo. dare I seye, 
Hearcn of noise of rcyncs nor of thunder l 
Bv God, gight in my lite closet yonder. 
And 1 will in that outer house alone 
Be warden of your women cvcrichone. 

96 


•And in this middle chamhcf . 

Shall yourc women slecpen well and sotte . 
And there I seyde shall your selve be , 

And if ye liggen well to night, come ofte. 
And careth not what w«lhcr is on-laftc 

The wine anoon and "'.‘"I''”’J’b'jlfc" 

So gu we sleep ; I irow il be the bestc. 


There nis nu more, but hereafter sone 
(Then ^oide drunk and travers draw anon) 

<2 n •vi-rv wichl that haddc nought to done 
^“o“e'rn7n:t‘1,Uce. out rrf that chamber gon. 

Zli lie" rrUbh'sL"woVdVrlu\y Icude 

^hat wcl night no man hearen rr.h.r coude 


Then Pandarus, her cem, r 
With women such as were 
Full glad unto her bedde s 


ight as he oughte, 
her most about, 
side he brougbic. 
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93 

She «aid, “Dear uncle, I shall stay since you wish it 
is reasonable to have it so. I am quite happy to stay here with 
you. I only joked when I said I would leave.*’ “I thank you 
indeed niece*’ he said. Whether you joked or not I am now 
truly glad that you desire to stay. 

94 

Thus all was well. The foo and feasting began anew, 
but Pandarus if he could have arranged it politely, would have 
rushed her off to bed at once. He said 'Lord, this is a terrible 
rain ? This is good weather for sleeping and I suggest that 
we soon begin 

95 

Niece do you know where I shall put your bed so that 
you will sleep where you and I will not be far apart and so 
that you will not be troubled, T hope by the noise of either rain 
or thunder ? By God right there in my little closet in the 
outer room I alone will be guardain for all your women who 
shall sleep easily and comfortably. 

96 

In this middle room which you see. As 1 said you will 
he in the inner room and if you sleep well to night, then come 
back often no matter what the weather is I^et us have the 
last glass of wine and as soon as you wish we shall go to sleep. 
I think that will be best. 


97 

That was all but soon after.wards they drank the wine and 
drew the curtains. Then every one who had no further reason 
to remain there went out of the room. It rained increasingly 
harder, and the wind blew so unusually loud that one person 
could scarcely hear another. 

98 

Then Pandarus, her uncle, merrily led Criseyde to her 
bed side together with (he women who usually attended her 
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And took his leave, and gan full lowe loute, 
And seyde : ‘Here at this closet-door withoutc 
Right over thsvart your wtjmen liggcn alle. 

That whom yow list of them ye may her callc.' 

99 

So when that she was in the closet leyd. 

And all her women forth by ordenaunce 
A-bcddc were there as I have seyd, 

There was no more to speaken nor to traunce, 
But boden go to beddc, with miscbaunce 
If any wight was stirring anywhere* 

And let them sleepe that a-bedde were. 

100 

But Pandarus that well coude eache del 
The otde daiince and every point thercinne, 
When that he saw (bat alle thing was welle 
He thought he wi>lde upon his work beginoe. 
And gan the stewe door all soft unpionc. 

And still as stoon, withouten longer lette. 

By Troilus a down right he him sette. 

101 

And shortly to the point right for to goon. 

Of ail this work he told him word and ende. 

And seyde : 'Make thee ready right aooon : 

Thou shall now into heaven's blisse wende.’ 
‘Now blissful Venus, thou me grace sende,* 

Quod Troilus. ‘for never yet no ncedc 
Had 1 ere uow, ne haivcndel the drede.’ 

102 

Quod Pandarus : ‘Ne drede thee ne’er a del, 
hiir It shall ben right as thou will desyre ; 

So ihryvc I, this night shall I make it well 
Or caslen all the gruel in the fyre.' 

■Yes. blissful Venus, this night thou me in>p>rc/ 
Qu<'d Troilus, ‘as wis us 1 thee serve, 

And ever hot and bet shall till 1 stcivc. 

1U3 

■And if I had, O Venus full of mirtbc, 

Aspcctcs bad of Mars or ol Saturnc, 

Or thou combust or let were in my birlhc. 

Thy father preye ail the’ like harm disturne 
Of grace, and ihat I glad again may tunic. 

I or love of him ih'»u lovcd’si in the shawe. 

I mean Adoon, that with the boar was slawc. 
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and was as proper he tosJc his leave, bowing low. He said, 
‘ All your women will be sleeping here just across from your 
door, when you wish any of them. yc»u have only to call.’* 

99 

So when she had gone to bed in the inner room and her 
women had gone out to their place which I mentioned before 
there was no more skipping or running about. If any one were 
still stirring around, he has angrily told to go to bed so that 
those who wished to do so could sleep. 

100 

But when Pandarus who knew well every stop and every 
point in the old dance saw that everything was well arranged, 
he thought that he would begin his work. Softly he unlatched 
the closet-door without waiting longer and sat down as still as 
a stone by Troiius. 


101 

Briefly in order to get at once to the p >inl he told Tioilus 
all the details of his arrangement. Then he said, “Make ready 
at once for you shall go into the bliss of heaven. “Now bles¬ 
sed Venus send me grace'* said Troiius. Never yci did 1 have 
need of it before now nor half the fear. 

102 

“Don't be a bit afraid, all will go just as you wish” said 
Pandarus, “As 1 nope to prosper this night. 1 shall make it go 
well or cost all the gruel inio the fire.’’ Even so prayed I'roilus, 
inspire me this night blessed Venus, us surely as 1 serve you 
now and ever shall more and more until 1 die. 

103 

And. O happy gooddess, if ihc aspects «»f Mars or of Saturn 
were bid when I w.is born or if yo-i were p ivvcriess at toy birth 
pray your father to turn all that evil t<> favour so that I may tic 
in bliss. D) this, for love of him you loved in the woods I 
mean Adonis who was killed by the bo.ar. 
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104 

*Jove eke for the love of fair Europe, 

The which, in form of bull, away thou fette ; 
Now help, O Mars, thou with thy bloody cope. 
For love of Cypris thou me not ne lette. 

O Phoebus, think when Dane hcrselven shette 
Under the bark, and laurel wex for drede, 

Ycl for her love, O help now at this neede I 

105 

•Mercury, for the love of Herse eke. 

For which Pallas was with Aglauros worth. 

Now help, and eke Diane I thee beseeke, 

That this viage be not to thee loth, 

O fatal sisters, which, ere any cloth 
Me shapen was, my destinee me sponne : 

So hetpeth to this work that is begonne.’ 

106 

Quod Pandarus : 'Thou wrecched mouse’s herte, 
An thou aghast so that she will thee byte 7 
Why, do on this furred cloak above thy shirte. 
And follow me ; for I will have the wyte,— 

But byd and let me go before a lyte.* 

And with that word he gan undo a trappe. 

And Troilus he brought in by the lappe. 

107 

The Sterne wind so loude gan to route. 

That no wight other noise mighte heare ; 

And they that icycn at the door withoute. 

Full sikerly they slepten all y-fere. 

And Pandarus, with a full sober cberc 
Go'ih to the door anoon wiihoutcn lette, 

Thcicas they Icyc, and softcly it sbette. 

108 

And as he came again-ward privily, 

His niece awoke and asked : ‘Who go’th there ?’ 
'My dcarc niece,’ quod he, ‘it am I : 

Nc wondreth not ne hcavclh of it feate.* 

And near he came, and scyde her in her care : 
‘No word, for love of God, I yow besccche ; 
l>jl no wight rysc and heareo of our spcccbc.’ 

109 

‘What, which way be yc comen, hen cUee.' 

Quod she, ‘and how thus uowist of no alle ?’ 
■Here at this secret irappc-door,’ quod he. 
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104 

Help me also, O Jove, for the love of fair Europa whom 
you ID the form of a bull took away. O Mars, you with your 
bloody cape for the love of Venus do nut hinder me ! O 
Phebus, remember how Diana shut herself within the bark and 
became a laurel because of fear : yet for her love help me now 
io my lime of need ! Help me now also. 

105 

Mercury for the love of Herse for whom Pattas was angry 
with Aglarus ? And Diana I besech yi>u also not t>> be unsym¬ 
pathetic in this affair. O fatal sisters who spun my destiny 
before any garment was made for me, help me fioish this work 
which has begun ?’* 

106 

“You wretched mouses’ heart” said Pandarus “are you 
afraid she will bite y-.»u ? Why. put this fur cloak over your 
shirt and follow me for 1 will lake blame. But wait and let ine 
go a little ahead”. With these words he unlatched a trap¬ 
door and led Troilus io by the cloak. 

107 

The brisk wind blew so loud that one could hear no 
other noise. Those people who lay out side the door slept 
soundly. Then PanJarus very quietly went u once to the door 
near where they lay and with no dilliculiy shut it. 

108 

As he was stealthily returning, his niece awoke and. 
asked, “who is there ?” "Dear niece,” he replied, “It is I. Do 
not wonder or be afraid” Then he came closer and whispered 
in her car. ‘ Say no word 1 beg >ou for love of <l<>d ! no 

one rise and hear us talking.” 

109 

“What, which way did you come in she asked ‘‘Mow 
did you pass by without their knowing ?” ■ Through this 
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Quod then Crlscyde : ‘Let me some wight calle.’ 

'I God forbcde that it sho'dc falle,' 

Quod then Pandarc; 'that ye such folly wroughte : 
They mighte deeme ihiog they never ihoughte. 

110 

‘It is not good a sleeping hound to wake, 

Ne give a wight a cause to devyne. 

Your women sl-epen all, I uiideriake. 

So that, for them, the house men mighte rnyne ; 
And sleepen will thev till the sonne shync. 

Aitd when my tale all brought is to an ende. 
Unwist, right as 1 came, so will 1 wendc 

111 

‘Now, niece myn. ye shall well understonde. 

Quod he, 'so as ye women deenien alle. 

That for to hold in love a man in honde. 

And him her leef and dcare herte calle, 

And maken him an howve above a calle,— 

I me.in as love another in this whyle,— 

She doth herself a shame and him a gyle. 

I 12 

‘Now wherby that I telle yow all this. 

Ye wot yourself, as well as any wight. 

How that your love fully graunted is 
To Troilus (the vkorihieste knight. 

One of this world), and thereto trouihc plight. 
That, but it were oti him along, ye noldc 
Him never falscn while ye liven 'holdc. 

113 

•Now slant it thus, that sith 1 fro you wenic 
This Troilus. right platly for to seyn. 

Is, through a gutter by a privy wente. 

Into my chamber come in all this reyn, 

Unwisl of every manner wight certcyn. 

Save of mvscif, as wisly have I joye, 

.\nd by that faith I shall Priam of Troye. 

I 14 

•And he is come in such peyn and disircsse, 

I hat. but he be all fully wood by this. 

He suddenly mot tall into woodnesse. 

But if (.:od h-lp. And ciuse whv is Uiis : 

He seyiti him told is ol a Iriend of his 

How that yc shoklc love o ic that hattc Horuste ; 

l-or sorrow of which this night shall ben his laste * 
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secret trap door here.” he replied. '‘I..et me call some one” 
Criseyde said, '*God forbid that you should commit such 
folly.” j>aid Pandarus. “They might think things they never 
thought before. 

tlO 

It is not good to wake a sleeping dog. nor to give a person 
cause for imagining. 1 guarantee that your women are all asleep 
and will sleep until the sun rises for all they know men could 
undermine the house When my story is over 1 shall go away 
just as I came without their knowing. 

111 

Now niece you should understand clearly that which all 
you women believe, if a woman keeps a man dangling a long 
time in love calling him her sweet heart, and dear one, and 
then hood winks him by loving another at the same time she 
brings shame upon herself and does an evil trick. 

112 

Here is why 1 tell you all this; you know yourself as well 
as anyone how you have fully granted your love to Troilus 
the worthiest of knights in this world to whom you pledged 
your love in good faith thus ; unless he deserved it you would 
never betray him as long as you live. 

113 

It has happened this way since I left you Troilus to tell 
you bluntly has come in all this rain through a gutter-pipe by a 
secret way into my room ; by the f.iith I have in Priam of 
Troy, and as sure as I hope for h3ppine^$ no one except me 
knows of his coming. 

114 

He has arrivecd in such pain and distress unless he is 
completely insarc by now he will soon go mad without fJod’s 
help. Here is the cause of this ; he 'ay> friend t«»)d him that 
you love a mati named Horastes for grief at which this night 
shall be Troilus’ la»t“. 
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Criseyde, which that all these ihioges hearde. 

Gan suddenly about her herte colde. 

And with a syk full sorrowfully answercde : 

‘Alas 1 I wcnde, whoso tales tolde, 

My dearc heric wolde me not bolde 

So lightly false. Alas 1 conccites wronge, 

What harm they dnon 1 for now live 1 too loage. 

116 

805 

‘Horaste ’ (Alas ! And falscn Troilus ?) 

I know him not. God help me so.’ quod she. 

•Alas that wikkcd spirit told him thus. 

Now ccrtcs, eem, tomotrow if 1 him see 

1 shall thereof as fully excuse me 

As ever dide woman, if he lyke.’ 

And with that word she gan full sore syke. 

812 

117 


‘O God,’ quod she. ‘that worldly sclincsse. 

Which clerkes callen false felicitce. 

Y-medled is with many a bitlerncsse 

Full anguiihous than is. God wot,’ quod she, 
‘Cordicioun of vain prosperitee ; 

For cither joyes comen not y-fere. 

Or dies no wight hath them alway here. 

118 

819 

'O brutal weal of manne’s kind, unstable. 

With what wight so thou be or how thou pleye, 
l ilhcr he wcjol that thou, Joy, art muable, 

Or woot it not—it must ben one of twcyc. 

Now. if he woot it not. how may he seyc 

That he hath very joy and sclincsse, 
riiai is, i>f ignoraunce, ay in darkoesse f 

119 

826 

•Now, if he woot that joy is transil’rye, 
every joy of worldly thing must nee, 

Then every lyme he hath in meinorye. 

The drede of losing maketh him that he 

May in no parfil sclincsse be. 

And if to Icsc his joy he set a myte. 

Then seemeth it that joy ts worth but lyte. 

120 

833 

•Wherefore 1 will ddTyne in this maocrc 

That trewely. for aught I can espye. 

There is no very weal in this world here. 
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115 

Criseyde upon heariog ail this strange news felt a chill 
suddenly creap around her heart ; sighing she sadly answered 
‘Alas I thought no matter who told such tales my dear heart 
would not so easily consider me false I Alas ! what harm mis¬ 
taken notions do iar now I have lived too long ! 

116 

Horastes ! Alas, and deceive Troilus ? 1 do not know 

him; so help me God what wicked persi>n told him that ? Now 
certainly, uncle tomorrow if I see him, I shall excuse myself as 
fully as a woman ever did if be wishes." And with these words 
she sighed deeply. 

117 

"O God She continued, “thus is wordly happiness 
which clerics call false felicity mingled with much bitterness ! 
The condition of vain prosperity is full of anguish, God knows 
either joys come not together or else they not lasting for any 
one here. 

118 

O brittle, unstable well being in the happiness of man 1 
No matter ro what man you come or h -w you play, either he 
knows that you joy, are mutable or he knows it not; it must be 
one of the two. If he does not know it how can he who is 
always in the darkness of ignorance say that he has true joy 
and happiness ? 

I 19 

But if he knows that happiness is transitr>ry and that 
every worldly joy is fleeting then everytime he recalls that fact, 
the fear of losing happiness prevents his having perfect enjoy¬ 
ment. If he cares not a mite about losing his joy. then that 
joy seems worth liiile to him. 

120 

Therefore. I shall stale in this matter that certainly for 
all I can sec there in no true well being here in this world. 

20 
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But, O thou wikked serpent jalousye. 

Thou misbelieved and envious follye. 

Why hast thou made Troilus to me uatriste> 

That never yet a-guilt him, that I wiste.’ 

121 

Quod Pandarus : ‘Thus fallen is this case.’ 

•Why. uncle myn,’ quod she,‘who told yow this? 
Why doth my deare herte thus, alas ?’ 

•Ye woot, yea, niece myn,’ quod he, ‘what is ; 

I h‘ pe all shall be well that is amiss. 

For ye may quench all this if that yow leste i 
And doth right so, for I hold it the bestc.’ 

122 

•So shall I do to-morrow, y-wis,’ quod she, 

‘And Ood t*» forn.so that it shall suffyse.’ 
‘To-morrow ? Alas ! that were a fair,’ quod he, 
‘Nay, i.ay it may not stonden in this wyse ; 

For, niece myn, thus writen clerkes wyse, 

That peril is with drecching in y-drawe : 

Nay such abodes be not worth an hawe 

123 

‘Niece, alle thing hath tyme, I dare avowe, 

For when a chamber a-fyr is. or an halle. 

More need is it suddenly to rescowe 
Than to dispute and axe aroonges alle 
How this candele in the straw is 
Ah ! ben iifee ! For all among fare 
The harm is doon, and farewell fieldfare I 

124 

•And, nifcc myn, ne take it not a-grief ; 

If that yc suffer him all night in this woe, 

G« d help me so, yc had him never leef, 

That dare 1 seyn now there is but we two. 

Hut well I woot that ye will not do so : 

Yc been too wise to do so great follye. 

To Dui his life all night in jupartyc. 

125 

■Had I him never leef, by God. I wcene 
Ye hadde never thing so leef, quod she. 

•Now by my thrift.’ quod he. ‘that shall be scene . 
For, sin yc make this ensaumple of me. 

If I all night wolde him in sorrow ^e 
For all the trcisure in the town ofTroye, 

I bidde God I never may have joyc. 
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But O you wicked serpeot. jealousy, you misbelieving envious 
folly why have you caused Troilus to distrust me who never yet 
to my knowledge betrayed him ? 

121 

Here is the way it happened.—said, Pandarus “why, 
uncle" she asked, “svho told him this ? Why docs my dear 
heart believe it, alas ?” "You know niece, how it is,” “he 
replied.” I hope all that is wrong will be siraighlend out. You 
can cure all this if you wish. Do just that because 1 believe it 
is for the best.” 

122 

"I shall do so tomorrow, certainly," she said. "As God is 
my witness it shall be made clear.” “Tomorrow ? Alas, that 
would be fine thing !” said Pandarus. “No, no, that will not 
do, ftjr as the clerics write, niece, danger is increased by delay. 
No such waiting is not worth a berry. 

123 

“Niece, 1 think there is a time for all things. For when a 
room or hall is on fire, there is greater need to rescue valuables 
at once than to dispute and to ask every one how the candle 
fell into the straw. Ah b'ess me I DcNpite all that talk the 
barm is done and — farewell valuables ! 

124 

And niece, do not be aggrieved, but if you allow him to 
pass all night in this woe. so help me God never loved him : 
I dare say that since we two are alone. But I knf)W well (hat 
you will not do such a thing. You are loo wise as to be so 
foolish as to place his life in jeoprdy all night. 

125 

“I never loved him ? By G< d, ‘I don’t think you ever loved 
anything as much” said Criseyde "Now by my thrift”, said 
Pandarus, "that shall be seen. For since you take me as your 
example, you should know if for all the treasure in the citv of 
Troy I allowed Troilus to remain all night in sorrow, I would 
never again enjoy happiness. 
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‘Now looke then, if ye, that ben his love, 

Shall put all night bis life in jupartye 

For thing of nought, now by that God above 

Not only this delay com*th of follye, 

But of malycc, if that I shall not lye. 

What, platly, and ye suffer him in distresse. 

Ye neither bountec doon nor gentilesse.’ 

882 

127 


Quod then Criseyde : Will ye doon one thing, 

And ye therewith shall stinte all bis dis ease : 

Have here and beareth him this blue ringe, 

For there is nothing might him better please. 

Save I myself, ne better his herte appease : 

And say my deare herte that his sorrow 

Is causelees, that shall be seen to morrow.’ 

128 

889 

‘A ring ?’ quod he, ’ye bazel woodes shaken : 

Yea, niece myni that ring must have a stoon 

That might a deade man alive maken ; 

And such a ring I trow that ye have noon. 
Discrecioun out of your head is goon : 

That feel I now,' quod he, ‘and that is routhc. 

O tvme lo'ii 1 well may’st thou cursen slouthe. 

> 

896 

129 


‘Wot ye not well that noble and high corage 

Nc sorrowelh not ne stinteth eke for lyie ( 

Bui if a fool were in a jealous rage, 

I nolde not set at his sorrow a myte, 

But feffe him with a fewc wordcs whyte 

Another day, when that 1 might htrn finde, 

But this thing stont all in another kindc . 

130 

903 

‘This is so gcntil and so tender of herte. 

That with his death be will his sorrows wreakc. 

For trusteth well how sore that nim smeric. 

He will to yow no jealous wordcs epeake. 

And for-thy. niece, ere that his h^rte breke. 

To speak vourself to him of ihis malere , 

For with ‘Uic word ye may his herte stere, 

131 

910 

‘Now have 1 told what peril he is inne 

And his coming unwist is to every wight. 

Nay. pardee. harm may there be none, nc s.nne : 
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126 

Look, DOW, if you who are his love should put his life in 
jeopardy because of a trifling matter, by Qod above, such delay 
arises not from folly but from malice, if I speak truly. Why 
bluntly if you leave him in distress you are neither generous 
nor courteous. 

127 

Criseyde then answered, *>Will you do one thing which 
will put an end to all his suffering ? Take this blue ring to him 
for there is nothing which would please him more or sooner 
quiet his anxiety, except me. Tell my dear heart that his sorrow 
is causeless as shall be apparent tomorrow*'. 

128 

“Aring V‘ cried Pandarus, “Indeed may the hazel-woods 
shake with laughter ? Yes, niece that ring must have a stone 
in it which would make dead men come alive ; and I don’t be¬ 
lieve you have a ring which can do that. All discretion has 
gone out of your bead : 1 see that now and it is a pity. O lost 
time ? Well may you curse sloth I 

129 

Do you not realize that noble and high spirits do not 
grieve or stop grieving easily ? If a fool were in a jealous rage 
I would not care a mile fur bis sorrow, but only grant him a 
few kind words some other day when 1 might meet him but 
this matter is wholly different. 

130 

Troilus is so gentle and tender hearted that he will avenge 
his sorrow with his death. For you Can be sure Itiat no matter 
how great his pain he will not upbraid you with jealous words. 
1 herefor niece before his heart breaks speak to him yourself 
about this matter, with one word >ou cm gladden his heart. 

131 

I have told you what danger he is in and his coming here 
is unknown to any other person. Indeed there can be no harm. 
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I will rnyself be with you all this night. 

Ye know eke how it is your ownc knight, 

And that by right ye must upon him triste, 

And 1 all prest to fetch him when yow liste.’ 

132 

This accident so piteous was to heare. 

And eke so like a sooth at prime face. 

And Troilus, her knight to her so deare. 

His privy eoming and the siker place, 

That though that she did him as then a grace. 
Considered alle thinges as they stoodc. 

No wonder is, sin she did all for goode. 

133 

Criseyde answered : ‘As wisly God at rcste 
My soule bring, so roe is for him woe. 

And, eein, y-wis fain woldc I do the beste 
If that I hadde grace for to do so : 

But whether that ye d*ell or for him go, 

I am, till God me better mindc sende, 

At dulcarnon, right my wittes code.’ 

134 

Ouod Pandarus : ‘Yea, niece, will ye heare ? 
Dulcarnon called is -acminge of^Ttcchcs , 

It scemeth hard, for 

For very slouthe and other wilful tecches . 

This scyd by him that is not worth two fecches. 
But ye hen wise, and that we have ^ondc 
Nis neither hard nc skilful to withstone. 

135 

•Then eem,’ quod she, ‘doth hereof as yow list , 

But ere become I will up first aryse. , 

And for the love of (iod. sin all my trisi 
Is cm yow two, and ye ben bothe wyse, 

So wc.rkcth now in so discreet ^ 

I hat 1 honour .nay have, and he plesaunce . 

For I am here all m your governaunct. 

136 

Thai is well scyd,' quod he. 

There pood thrifi on that wysc genlil hcrlc . 

Bui lipL'th siill, and takcih him nghi here . 
t iecdeih nol no further for him s.ertc ; 

:^,d cich ... case ...hcr-a vc ’ 

l-o[ soon, nope I. shall ben all merye. 
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or sin; 1 myself shall be with you all this night. You know also 
that he is your own suitor and that by rights you must trust 
him i DOW I am eager to lead him here when you so desire. 

132 

This misunderstanding was so piteous to hear and also 
seemed so true at its face value, and Troilus, her knight was so 
dear to her that her heart melted with his secret coming in the 
private place. All things considered, it is no great wonder that 
she did him a favour since she did all for the best. 

133 

Criseyde answered “As surely as I hope Qod will bring 
my soul to rest. I feel great woe for him. And uncle I am 
certainly eager to do what is best, if I knew what to do. But I 
am puzzled as to whether you should stay here or go for him 1 
am at my wit’s end. 

134 

Well niece will you listen ? asked Pandarus. Being puz¬ 
zled is called the torment of wretches. It seems difficult because 
through sloth or other wilful faults wretches will not learn that 
which they say is not worth two beans. But you are wise that 
which we have to do with is nither difficult nor subtle to under¬ 
stand. 

135 

•‘Tlien, uncle,** said Criseyde, “do as you wish. But 
before he comes I shall 6rst get up. And for the l.ive of God 
since all my trust is placed in you two who are both wise, work 
so discreetly now that I may keep my honour and Troilus may 
have pleasure. For in this I am completely under your control. 

136 

“That is well said, dear niece.'* answered Pandarus. 
“Blessings on your wise gentle heart ! But be still and receive 
him right where you are, there is no need to move because of 
him For the love of God each of you ease the other’s hurt. 
Venus 1 praise you for soon I hope we shall all three be 
merry.’* 
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137 

This Troilus full sone on knees him sette. 

Full soberly, right by her bedde’s head. 

And in bis beste wyse bis lady grette ; 

But lord 1 so she wex suddenly then red. 

Nay, though mao sholden smiten off her head, 
She coude not a word aright out-brioge 
So suddenly, for his sudden cominge. 

138 

But Pandarus, that so well coude feeic 
In everything, to pleye anoon began. 

And seyde : 'Niece, see how this lord can kneele 
Now, for your trouthe, seeth this gentil mao.* 
And with that word he for a cushion ran, 

And seyde ; -Kneeleih now whyl that you Icstc 
There God your hertes bringe soon at reste/ 

139 

Can I not scyn (for she bade him not ryse) 

If sorrow it put out of her rcmembraunce. 

Or elles if she took it in the wyse 
Of duetee, as for his obscrvaunce. 

But well find I she did him this plesaunce, 

That she him kist, although she syked sore, 

And bade him sit adown withouteo more. 

140 

Quod Pandarus : ‘Now will ye well beginne : 
Now doth him sitte, goodc niece d^rc. 

Upon your bedde's syde there within, 

That each of yow the bet may other hcarc.’ 

And with that word he drew him to the fere, 

And look a light, and found his countenaunce. 
As for to looken up an old romaunce. 

141 

Criseyde, that was Tmilus* lady right, 

And clear stood on a ground of sikcrncssc, 

Al thoughte she, her servant and her knight 
Nc sholde of right noon untrouthc in her gucssc. 
Yet nalhclecs considered his distresse, 

And that love is the cause of such follyc. 

Thus to him spake she of bis jealousyc : 

142 

■Lo. herte myn, as woldc the excellence 
Of love, against the which that no man may, 

Ne ought ckc gnodly, maken rcsistencc ; 
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137 

Troilus approached and at once fell on his knees by the 
head of her bed, he greeted his lady in his best fashion. But, 
Lord, she suddenly blushed ! Though her head were to be cut 
off she could not bring out a single word correctly so embarras¬ 
sed was she at bis sudden coming. 

138 

Pandarus who was extremely sensitive to every sitaation 
at once began to jest and said; ‘'Niece” see how this lord can 
kneel ? Now on your word, is he not a gentleman 7” Then 
he ran for a cushion saying “Kneel on this a$ long as you like, 
may God soon put your hearts at rest 7" 


139 

Crisevde did not command Troilus to rise. I can not say 
whether her sympathy caused her to forget propriety, or 
whether she look his action as a courteous duty. But I find 
that she did him the pleasure of kissing him although she 
sighed deeply and bade him be seated without more ado. 

140 

Pandarus said “Now you have begun well. Niece let him 
sit on the side of your bed so that you can hear each other 
better.” With these words Pandarus moved over to the fire 
took a light and settled himself as to read on old romance. 


141 

Criscyde the true lady of Troilus knew herself fully in¬ 
nocent though she thought that her servant and her knight 
should not have believed any untruth of her nevertheless she 
considered his distress and that love often causes such folly and 
spoke thus to him concerning his jealousy. 

142 

“Sec my heart, because of the power of love against which 
no man may or should make resistance and also because I felt 
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And eke because I fcite well and say 
Your greate troutbe and servysc every day. 

And that your herte all myn was, sooth to seyoe, 
This drove me hrst to oewe upon your peyoe. 

143 

‘And your goodness have I found alway yit. 

Of which, my deare herte and all my knight, 

I thank it yow as far as I have wit. 

Al can I not as much as it were right. 

And I, emforth my conning and my might. 

Have and ay shall, how sore that me smerte, 

Ben to yow trewe and whole with all myo herte ; 

144 

‘And, drcdclees, that shall be found at preve. 

But, herte myn, what all this is to seyne 
Shall well be told so that ye you not greve, 
Though I f» yow right of yourself coinpleyne. 
For therwith mean 1 finally the peyne. 

That halt your herte and myn in heavinesse. 

Fully to sIccD. and every wrong redresse. 

MS 

‘My goodc love, not I for-why ne how 
Tliat jcalousye, alas, that wikked wiverc. 

Thus causelces is cropen into yow ; 

The harm of which 1 wolde fain delivere. 

Alas that he, all whole or of him slivcrc, 

Sholde have his refuge in so digne a place : 

Tbcr Jove soon out of your herte him race. 

146 

‘But O thou Jove, O author of nature. 

Is this an honour to thy deitee. 

That folk unguilty suffren here injure, 

And who that guilty is all quit go’th he 7 
Ob, were It laAful that I picyne of tlicc. 

That undeserved sulf’rest jalousyc. 

And that I wolde upon thee pleync and cryc. 

147 

■Eke all my woe is this, that folk now usen 
lo scyn right thus : “Yea; jah<usye is love” ; 

And wolde a bushel venom all excusen. 

For that one grain of love is on it shove ! 

But that wot highe God that it above, 

If it be lyker love, or hate or gramc ; 

And after that it oughle bear His name. 
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and saw from your great service and Taithfulness to me that 
your heart was truly of mine I was led to take pity on your 
suffering. 

143 

I have always realized your goodness my knight and dear 
heart for which I thank you as best I am able though that is 
less than you deserve. I, to the full extent of my wit and power 
have been and ever shall be true to you with all my heart, no 
matter how much I suffer as a result. 

144 

And, without doubt that will be proved to you, “But my 
heart all the details necessary in this matter we shall discuss so 
that you need not grieve even if I have to plead with you in 
person. For at last 1 mean to kill completely the pain which 
bolds your heart and mine in heaviness and to redress every 
wrong.”- 

145 

My dear one I do not know how or why jealousy that 
wicked serpent has crept into without cause. I am eager to 
rid you of that evil. Alas that he without opposition could have 
his refuge in so noble a place may Jove at once erase him from 
your heart I 

146 

But, O love Creator of nature is this an honour to your 
deity that innocent folk suffer in jury and the guilty go com¬ 
pletely unpunished ? O that it were possible for me complain 
to you because that undeserving suffer jeslousy ? About that 
I Wf>uld object strongly to you \ 

147 

Also, my woe is this, folk used to say “Jealousy is love,” 
‘?nd would fully exccusc a busiicl of envy if one grain of love 
were stuffed in it but high God who sits aloft knows whether 

that is nearer love or hate or anger. That quality should bear 
its proper name. 
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‘But certeyn is some manner jalousye 
Is excusable more than some, y-wis. 

As when cause is, and some such fantasye 
With piety so well repressed is. 

That it unnethe doth or seyth amiss, 

But goodly drinketh up all his distresse : 

And that excuse I for the gentilesse. 

149 

‘And some so full of furic is and despyi. 

That it surmounieth his supressioun ; 

But, hcrle myn, ye be not in that plyl, 

That thank I God, for which your passioun 
I will not call it but illusioun, 

Of habundaunce of love and busy cure. 

That doth your herte this dis ease endure. 

150 

‘Of which I am right sorry, but not wroth ; 

But, for my devoir and your herte’s reste, 

Whereso you list, by ordeal or by oath. 

By sort, or in what wysc so you leste. 

For love of God let preve it for the beste. 

And if that I be guilty, do me deye : 

Alas 1 what might 1 more doon or scye T 

151 

With that a fewc brighte tcares newe 
Out of her cyen fell, and thus she seyde : 

‘Now. God, thou wost in thought ne deed untrewe 
To Troilus was never yet Criseyde.’ 

With that her head into the bed she leyde, 

And with the sheet it wreigh, and syked sore. 

And held her peace : not one word spake she more. 

152 

But now help Ood to quenchen alt this sorrow : 

So hope I that He shall, for He best may ; 

For I h.ive seen, on a full misty morrow 
Follow full oft a merry summer’s day. 

And after winter followcth green May. 

Men seen alday, and rcaden eke in stones, 

That after sharpe shourcs ben victories. 

153 

This Troilus, when he her wordcs heardc. 

Have yc no care, him lisle not to slccpc , 
l «ir it thought him no strokes of a yerde. 
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148 

Certainly some kinds of Jealousy are more excusable than 
others for example that for which is cause and where the 
imgination is so restrained by piety that almost nothing amiss 
is said or done and the Jealous one suffers alone in his distress 
that 1 excuse as courtesy. 


149 

Some jealousy however is so filled with fury and hatred 
that it overcomes restraint. But y«iu are not like that dear 
heart for which 1 thank God. Therefore 1 call the feeling which 
causes you this distress, illusion only born of an abundance of 
love and concern. 

150 

I am extremely sorry for it but not angry. On behalf of 
my honour and the comfort of your heart, for the love of God 

put this matter to a proper lest cither by ordeal or by oath, by 
eqonce or what you like. If I prove guilty then kill me ; Alas 
what more can I do or say ?” 


151 

With these words a few bright tears fell from her eyes and 
she continued. "Now God you know that neither in thought 
nor deed was Criseyde ever yet untrue to Troilus*’. Tnen she 
lay her bead upon the pillow. Covered in with the sheet sighed 
sorely and held her peace. She spoke not one word more. 

152 

Now may God help to extinguish all this sorrow I 1 hope 
that he will for he is the most able tr> do it. I have often seen 
a very misty dawn foll<*wed by a bright summer’s day and green 
May follows after winter. Men observe every day and also read 
in stories that victories follow brisk skirmishes. 

153 

You can be sure that Troilus did not wish to go to sleep 
when be heard her words. For to see and hear Criseyde, his 
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To hear or seen Criseyde, his lady, weepe ; 

But well he felt about his herte creepe. 

For every tear which that Criseyde asterte, 

The cramp of death, to sireyne him by the herte- 

154 

And in his mind he gan the time accurse 
That he came there, and that he was born. 

For now is wikke y-turned unto worse, 

And all the labour he hath doon biforn 
Ho wend it lost, he thought be nas but lorn. 

‘O Pandarus,’ thought he, ‘alas thy wyle 
Scrveih of nought, so wclaway the whyle V 

155 

And therwilhal he heng adown his head. 

And fell on knees, and sorrowfully he sigbte. 
What might he sevn ? He felt he oas but dead. 
For worth was she that sholdc his sorrows ligbte. 
But nathelecs. when that he speaken mighte. 

Then seyde he thus : ‘God wot that of this game. 
When all is wist, then am 1 not to blame.’ 

156 

Therewith the sorrow so his herte shcite. 

That from his eyen fell there not a teare, 

And every spirit his vigour in knette 
So they astonied and oppressed were. 

The feeling of his '■orrow, or his feare. 

Or of aught dies, fled was out to townc, 

And down he fell, all suddenly a-swowne. 

157 

This was no little sorrow for to sec ; 

For all was hushed, and Pandarc up as fastc ; 

'O niece, peace, or we be lost.* quod he, 

•Beth not aghast.’ But certeyn, at the laste, 

For this or that, he into bed him caste. 

And scyde : O thief, is this a manne’s herte 7 
And off he rent all to his bare shirte ; 

158 

And seyde : 'Niece, but yc help us now, 

Alas, your owne froilus is Ictrn.’ 

• y.wis, so woldc I, an I wibic how, 

Full fain.’ quod she. ’alas that I waa born. 

‘Yea niece, will ye pullcn out the thorne 
That sticketh in his herte 7’ quod Pandarc. 

‘Say all forgive, and stint is all this fare. 
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lady weeping was far worse to bim than being beaten with a 
stick. With every drop which fell from Criseyde’s eyes he felt 
the fear of death clutch at his heart. 

154 

And in his mind he began to curse lime that he had come 
there and that be was born. For now a bad situatif>n is made 
worse and alt the labour he had earlier done be considered lost. 
He assumed he was ruined. “O Pandarus,” he brought * alas 
your trickery serves for nothing well to me f 

155 

Then he hung his bead, fell to his knees and sorrowfully 
sighed. What could he say? He felt as if he were dead for 
she who should lighten his cares was angry. Nevertheless as 
soon as he could speak he said thus, “God knows that when all 
the details of this scheme become known, I will not be blamed. 

156 

At that, grief so encompassed his heart that not a tear fell 
from his eyes and his every feeling became so knotted that he 
was dazed. His sorrow, his fear and all his other reactions fled 
and suddenly he fell down in a faint. 

157 

One could then see no little sorrow but ail was bushed 
and Pandarus quickly approached and said •‘Quid, nieces, or 
we are lost. Do not be afraid ! In the cud it is certain Pandarus 
finally placed Troilus in the bed and asked “(7 thief, is this 
the heart of a man I Then he removed all Troilus' clothes 
except bis shin. 


158 

Saying, “Niece, unless, you aid us now alas your <«wn 
Troijus is lost r* “Certainly I would do so willingly if I knew 
how”. She said. “Alas that I was born !“ “Well niece.” ureed 
Pandarus “If you wish to pull out the thorn which sticks in 'liis 
heart say ‘All is forgiven and put an end to this business !” 
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‘Yea, that to me,’ quod she, ’full lever were 
Than all the good the sonne aboute go’th.’ 

And therewithal she swore him in his eare : 
‘Y-wis, my dcare herte, 1 am not worth. 

Have here my troutbe and many another oath. 
Now speak to me, for it am I, Criseyde. 

But all for nought, yet might he not abreyde. 

160 

Therewith his pows and paumes of his hondes 
They gan to frotte, and wet his temples tweyne ; 
And tor deliv’ren him from bitter b mdes, 

She oft him kist, and, shortly for to seyne. 

Him to revoke she did all her peyne. 

And at the last he gan his breath to drawe. 

And of his swough soon after that a dawc ; 

161 

And bet gan mind and reason to him take ; 

But wonder sore he was abayst, y wis, 

And with a syk, when he gan bet awake, 

He seyde : ‘O mercy, God, what thing ** [his . 
Why do ye with voursclven thus amiss ? 

Ouod then Criseyde : Is this a raanne’s game : 
What Troilus ! Will ye do thus ? For shame I 

162 

And therewithal her arm o’er him leyde. 

And all Firgave, and ofte lyme him kislc. 

He thanked her, and to her spike and scyde 
As fell to purpose, for his herte’s rcste. 

And she to that answered him as her lestc. 

And with her goodly wordcs him disportc 
She gan. and oft his sorrows to comforie. 


Qoud Pandarus : ’For aught I can 
This light nor 1 ne serven here of nought 
Light ?s not good for sickc folkcs* eyen. 

But for the love «)f God, sin ye be br.iught 
In thus good plyt, let now none heavy thought 
Ben haning .n\he hertes ot yow tweye ; 

And bare the candle to the chimcncye. 

164 

Soon after this, though it no neede were. 
When she such oathes as her Its! devys 
Had of him take, her thoughte then no fcare. 
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159 

‘•Yes. she replied/'I would rather do that than have all 
the goods under the sun. Then she swore in Troilus’ ear 
“Truly dear heart I am not angry, accept my pledge and many 
another ciath.” Now speak to me, for it is I, Criseyde” she 
continued. But all was in vain, he heard nothing. 

160 

They felt his pulse rubbed the palms of his hands and 

wet his temple. She frequently kissed him to bring him to life 

and, in brief, she did all she could to revive him. At last be 

began to breathe deeply and waking soon afterwards from his 
faint. 

161 

He recovered his composure and reason. But he was 
dreadfully abashed and with a sigh when he was fully awake he 
said “O mercy, God, what has happened ? Wny do you seem 
so troubled ? Criscyde then answered, “is this the action of a 
man ? .Are you not ashmed. Troilus. to act thus ?” 

162 

Then she placed her arm around him forgave everything 
and kissed him many times. He thanked her, spoke to her and 
asked her about tho.se matters necessary to put his heart at 
ease. She answered as she wished and began to entertain him 
with kindly words and comfort his sorrows. 

163 

Paodariis said, “For all I can determine there is no need 
here for this light or for me. Light is not good f»>r the eyes of 
sick folk ! But for the love of the God since you have now 
reached (his happy situation do not permit any sad thoughts to 
hang in your two hearts’’. With that in he took the candle over 
to the chimney. 

164 

Soon after this although it was not necessary she deman* 
ded such oaths as she wished from Troilus. She did not think 
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Ne cause eke nooe, to bid him thennes ryse. 

Yet lesse thing than oathes may suffyse 
In many a case ; for every wight, I guesse. 

That h^veth well meaoeih but gentilesse. 

165 

But in effect she wolde wite anoon 

0»’ what man, and eke where, and also why 

He jealous was (sin there was cause noon), 

And eke ihe signe that he took it by. 

She bido lum that to tell her busily, 

Or el es certeyn she bare him in bonde 
That t 'is was doon of malyce. her to fonde. 

166 

Withouten more, shortly for to seyne. 

He must obey unto his lady hesle , 

And, for the lesse harm; he muste feigne. 

He seyde her, when she was at such a feste 
She might on him have looked at the Icstc. 

Not I not what, all dear enough a rissne 
As he that needes must a cause fisshe. 

167 

And site answerede t ‘Sweet, at it were so. 

What harm was that, sin I none evil mcane ? 

For by that (iod that bought us boihe two, 

In allc ihitkg is myn entente cleane : 

Such arguments ne ben not worth a beane. 

Will VC the childish jalous countcrfeile ? 

Now were it worthy that ye were y beatc.’ 

168 

Then Troilus gan sorrowfully to syke : 
l^st she be worth he thought his herte deyde. 

And seyde : ‘Alas ! upon my sorrow's syke 
Have mercy, sweete herte myn, Oriscyde ; 

And if that in those wordcs that 1 scyde 
Be any wrong. I will no more trcspacc. 

Do what you list: I am all in your grace.’ 

169 

And she answered : 'Of guilt misericordc ; 

That is to seyn that I forgive all this. 

And evtTm«»rc on this night yow recordc, ^ 

And beth well ware yc do no more amiss^ 

‘Nav, deare herte myo,’ quod he, 'y wis. 

'And now’, quod she, ‘that I have doon yow smertc. 
Forgive it me. myn ownc sweeic herte.’ 
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that fear or any other reason should cause her to force him 
to rise from the bed. In many a case lesser things than oaths 
may suffice (or no man in love 1 believe intends to be anything 
except noble. 

165 

But in effect she .wished to know at once of whut man 
where and also why Troilus was jealous since there was no real 
cause for it. She bade him tell her immediately what signs made 
him believe this thing. Unless he could do so. she insisted that 
this was a trick done out of malice to decieve her. 

166 

Beyond any doubt Troilus was compelled to do as his 
lady bade. As the lesser of two evils he had to feign an answer. 
He told her that when she was at such and such a feast she 
could at least have glanced at him. I do not know what he 
answered but it was likely st<<ry such as one who had to fish for 
an excuse would tell. 

167 

She answered. “Sweet, even if it were true what harm was 
there in that, since I meant no evil ? For by God who rede¬ 
emed both of us n.y intention is pure in all things. Such argu¬ 
ments are not worth a bean. Do you wish to act like a 
jealous child ? Now you des-.:rve t«) be whipped.’' 

168 

Then Troilus sighed sadly for he thought his heart would 
break if she were angry and he said, “Alas, have mercy on tny 
great grief. Criseyde my sweet heart. If I were at all wrong 
in what I said 1 shall not trespass again. Do what you like, I 
am completely at your mercy. 

169 

She replied, ‘•Pity t-.r guilt ; that is to say, 1 forgive all. 
But do not ever forget this night and bcvarc tnat you never 
again do amiss. “No dear heart, I shall never again do so,’’ 

he answered. -Now” she said “since I have scolded you, forgive 
me sweet heart ! 
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This Troilus, with bliss of that supprysed. 

Put all in Godde*s hood. a% he that meante 
No thing bii* well ; and» suddenly avysed, 

He her in armes faste to him hente. 

And Pandarus, with a full good entente, 

Leyde him to sleep, and seydc : *If ye ben wyse 
Swowneth not now, lest more folk aryse.’ 

171 

What might, or may, the sely larke seye 
When that the sparbawk bath it in bis foot ? 

I can no more ; but of these ilke iweye, 

To whom this tale sucre be or soot. 

Though that I tarry a year, some lyrnc I moot. 
After myn author, tellen their gladnesse 
As well as I have told their beavinesse. 

172 

Criseyde, which that felt her thus y-take. 

As writen clerkes in their bookes olde, 

Right as an aspen leaf she gan to quake 
When she him felt her in his armes folde. 

But Troilus, all whole of cares colde, 

Gan thankcD the blissful goddes sevene : 

Thus sundry peynes bringen folk t’hevene. 

173 

This Troilus in armes gan her streyne. 

And seydc : ‘O sweet, as ever mole I goon. 

Now be ye caught, now is there but we tweyne ; 
Now yieldeth yow, for other bool is noon.’ 

To that Criseyde aoswerde thus anooo : 

‘Nc had I ere now, my swcetc berte deare, 

Ben yoldcn, y-wis I were not now here. 

174 

Oh, sooth is scyd that healed for to be, 

As of a fever or other great sicknesse. 

Men mustc drink (as men may often sec) 

Full bitter drink ; and for to have gladnesse : 
Men diinkcn often peync and great distressc ; 

I mean it here (as for this avciilure), 

fhai through a peyne is founden all his cure. 

175 

And Jiow swccinesse scenielh more sweete 
That biltcrnessed assayed was beforn : 

For out of woe in blisse now they fieeie. 
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170 

Troilus surprised by this happiness placed every thing in 
God’s hands as docs one who means only well. Suddenly 
revived he clasped her tightly in his arms. Then Pandarus, 
ever helpful, prepared for sleep and said, *‘If you arc wise, don’t 
make any noise, lest other people awake.*’ 

171 

What can the poor lark say when the sparrow hawk has 
caught it in his claws ? I know nothing more but for those 
who consider this ule a sweet one. I must though 1 waste a 
year tell something of what my author relates about the 

happiness of these tw<», just as I have told you in detail of their 
sadness. 

172 

Criscyde when she fell herself thus embraced in his arms 
began to tremble like an aspen leaf—so write the scholars in 
their old books. But Troilus cured of all bis cold cares began to 
thank the seven blessed gods. Thus do various woes lead folk 
to heaven. 

173 

Troilus, clasping her in his arras said, “O sweet as I hope 
ever to thrive you are now caught, now we two are all alone ! 
Yield for there is no other remedy I’* To this Criseyde at once 
answered, “If l had not before this decided to yield, sweet 
heart, I would certainly not be here now !" 

174 

Oh, true it is that in <irder to be cur.;d <if a fevet or of any 
other preat sickness men must dnnk a hitter drink as is often 
seen and in order to have happiness men drink often of pain 
and great distress. In this instance I mean that all Troilus' 
cure h3> come through suffering. 

175 

But now sweetness seems sweeter because biiierncss was 
earlier lasted. For out of w..e, they now Boat in bliss such as 
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None such they fclten sith that they were burn. 
Now is this bet than bothe two be lorn. 

For love of God, take every woman heedc 
To worken thus, if it come to the neede. 

176 

Criseyde, all quit from every drede and teene, 
As she that juste cause had him to trisle. 

Made him such feast, it joye was to scene. 
When she his trouthe and clean entente wiste, 
And as about a tree, with many a iwiste, 
Belreni and wryth the sweetc woode-bindc, 

Gan each of them in armes other winde. 

177 


And as the new abaysshed nightingale. 

That stintelh (first when she 'ginoeth to singe) 
When that she hearcth any herde tale 
Or in the hedges any wight stirringe, 

And after siker doth her voice out-nnge. 

Right so Criseyde, when her drede stenie. 
Opened her herlc and told him her entente. 

178 


And right as he that secth his death is shapen, 
And dye must, in aught may guesse. 

And suddenly rcscous doth him cscapen, 

And from his death is brought in sikernesse , 
For all this world, in such present gladnesse 
Was Troilus, and hath his lady swcetc : 

With worse hap God let us never mcctc [ 

179 


Her armes small, her straighlc back s^fte. 
Her svdes lonce, fleshly smooth and whyte, 
hVXxo Tnfke.and good thrift *>adc oftc 
Hcr^snow.sh throat, her breastes round and lyte. 

Thus in <his heaven he gan him de'y*®'. . 

I\nd therewithal a thousand time her kistc . 

That what to doon. for joy unnclhc he wisie 


I fin 


Then scyde he thus ; ‘O Love. O CharUce ! 
Thy mother eke. Cytherc.i the sweetc. 

After thyself next heried be she . 

Venus m.an I, the well willy pUnetc. 

And next thee. Hymenaeus. I thec grecte . 

F.)r never man was to yow goddci. holde 
As I, which ye have brought fr«sm cares coldc. 
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they never felt since they %vere born. Certainly this is better 
than if they were both lost. For the love of God let every 
woman be advised to act thus if the necessity arises. 

176 

Criseyde free of every fear and worry since she had ample 
cause to trust him made him such cheer as was a joy to see 
when she had understood his faithful and pure intent. They 
were entwined in each other’s arms just as the sweet wood 
bine wraps itself with many a twist about a tree. 

177 

Like the young fearful night ingile which halts her song 
when she hears a shepherd nearby or any person moving 
through the hedges and then sings out clearly when her fears 
arc quieted^ so Criseyde when her doubts vanished, opened her 
heart and told him her feeling. 

178 

Troilus who now had his dear lady for all the world felt 
happiness similar to that of a man who sees his death planned- 
ancl die he must so far as he koowb—and then suddenly, he 
escapes and is led from death to safety. May God grant that 
we never meet worse fortune t 


179 

Troilus often stroked her small arms, her siraiglit sufi 
back and her slender firm, smooth white sides ; many limes he 
blessed her snowy throat and her small round breasts. Thus 
he delighted in this heaven kissed her a thousand times and 
for sheer joy scarcely knew what to do. 

180 

“O I.OVC, O charity, he cried, Ivl.ty your mother sweet 
Venus, the well wishing planet be rra>'’cd next after you. After 
that I great you Hymen. For never was a man so beholden to 
you gods as I whom you have led from cold cares. 
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'Bengine love, thou holy bond of thinges, 

Whoso will grace, and list thee not honouren, 
Lo, bis desire will flee withouten winges. 

For, Boldest ihou of bountee them susccoureo 
That serven best and must alway labouren. 

Yet were all lost (that dare I well seyn, certes) 
But-if ihy grace passed our desertes. 

IK2 

‘ \nd for thou me (that coudc least deserve 
Of them that numbered been unto ihy grace) 
Hast holpen where I lykiy was to sierve. 

And me bestowed in so high a place. 

That th’ilke boundes may no blisse pace, 

1 can no more, but laud and reverence 
Be to thy bountee and thyn excellence/ 

183 

And therewithal Criseyde anoon he kiste ; 

Of which, certeyn. she felte no dis*casc. 

And thus seyde he : ‘Now woldc God I wistc. 
Mine hertc sweele, how I yow might please. 
What man,* quod he, ‘was ever thus at ease, 

As I, no which the fairest and the beste 
That e’er I saw deigneth her herte reste 7 

184 

‘Here may men sec that mercy passeth right 
Th’ experience of that is felt in me. 

That am unworthy to so sweet a wight : 

But, lieric rnyn. of your benignitec 
So thinkeih, though that I unworthy be. 

Yet must I needs amenden in some wyse 
Right through the virtue of your high servysc. 

185 

•And. for the love of God. my lady deare. 

Sin <.Jod hath wrought me that I shall yow serve, 
As thus. I mean, that yc will be my steere. 

To do me live, if ttiat yow list, or sferve ; 

So leachrth me how that I may deserve 
Your thank, so that I. through myn ignoraunce. 
No do no thing (hat you be displesauncc. 

186 

•But ccries fressbe womanlichc wyf. 

This dear I seyc, that if>'Uthe and diligence — 

I hat shall yc hnden in me all my lyf; 
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181 

Benign love, you holy binder of creatures, whoever 
seeks grace and does not honour you, then his desire attempts 
(o fly without wings. For if you do not wish with your bounty 
to help those who serve best aud labour most, then all is lost. 
1 am certainly willing to stale, unless your kindness surpasses 
their merit. 


182 


In my case you have helped me, the least deserving in the 
list of those who serve you, when I was likely to die , and you 
have placed me in so lofty a place that I know only that no 
happiness equals mine. Praise and reverence are due your 
generosity and your excellence ! 

183 

With that he kissed Griscyde at which she certainly felt no 
discomfort. Then he said, ‘Now would to God I knew, sweet 
heart, how I might please you. What man was ever so fortunate 
as I, to whom the fairest, and best woman I ever saw deigns to 
give her heart ? 

184 

Here men can see that mercy goes beyond justice. My 
case proves that, for I am unworthy of the love of so sweet a 
person; but my dear, I beg you in your benignity to think that, 
though I am now unworthy I must needs improve in same ways 
through llic ennobling service 1 pay you. 


185 


For the love of God. my dear lady, since God has created 
me to serve you...I mean he willed you lo be my star and have 
the power of life and death over me—teach me how 1 can des¬ 
erve your thanks, so th it I do not cause you any displeasure 
through my icnorance. 


186 


Certainly, perfect one, I dare state 
faithful and diligent all my life. I shall 


that you will find me 
licver do that which 
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Ne will 1, certeyn, breakco your defence : 

And if I do, present or in absence. 

For love of God let slec me with the deede. 

If that it like to your womanheede.* 

187 

‘Y-wis,* quod she myn owne herte’s list^ 

My ground of case, and all myn herte deare, 
Graunt mercy ; for on that is all my trist. 

But let us fall away from this matere ; 

For it sufTysetb. this that seyd is here. 

And, at one word, withouieo repentaunce,— 
Welcome, ray knight, my peace, my suffisaunce.' 

188 

Of ihcir dclyt or joyes one the leasto 
Were impossible to my wit to seye ; 

But judgetb, yc that have been at the feaste 
Of such gladnessc, if that them liste pleye 
I can no more, hut thus these ilke tweye 
That night, beiwixcn drede and sikcrncsse, 

Feltcn of love the greate worthinesse. 

189 

O blissful night of them so long y-sought. 

How blithe unto them bothc two thou were I 
Why ne had I such tme with my soul y*bougbt, 
Yea, or the Icaste joyc that was there ? 

Away, thou foulc dauogcr and thou feare. 

And let them in this hcav'niy blisse dwelle. 

That is so high-that alt ne can 1 telle. 

190 

But sooth is though I cannot tellen all 
As can myn author, of his excellence, 

Yet have I seyd (and, God lo-forn, 1 shall) 

In everything all wholly his sentence. 

And if that I. at love’s reverence. 

Have any word in eched for the bcsie, 

Doth therewithal right as yoursclven Icslc. 

191 

For myne wordcs, here and every part, 

I speak them all under c<>rrecioun 
Of yow ih.it feeling have in love’s art. 

And put it all in your discrccioun 
T’ increase or maken diminucioun 
Of my language- ; and that I yow bcscchc. 

But now to purpose of my rather spcche. 
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you forbid, and if I do, either in or out of your presence, for 
the love of God have me killed for the deed if you wish*’. 

187 

Criseyde replied, “Certainly, my own heart’s desire, my 
foundation of comfort, my dear heart, I thank you, for in your 
words I place full faith ! But let us drop this dicussioo, all 
that was needed here has been said. In a word, welcome with¬ 
out regret, my knight, my peace, my everything i“ 

188 

I have not the ability to tell her delight or of the least of 
her joys. But you who have been at the feast of such happiness 
judge whether or not these two wished to play ! I know no¬ 
thing except that on this night these same two, between fear 
and security, felt the full value of love. 

189 

O, blessfut night how merry you were for both these two 
people who had sought you so long ! Why have 1 not bought 
such a night with my soul, yes. or at least the smallest joy 
that was there ? Away you fowl disdain and fear , let these 
two dwell in (hat high heavenly bliss which is beyond my 
description ! 


190 

But the truth is that although I cannot tell everything 
which my excellent author includes, yet as God is my witness 1 
have given and hall give his full meaning. If I have added 
any good word in reverence of love, do with it just as you 
wish. 


191 

For I speak all my words here and everywhere under 
c^irrcction of those of y..u who Jirivc reeling in the heart of 
love ; and I place all at your discrchon and beg you to increase 
or diminish my langauge as you sec ht But now back to my 
carUer purpose. 
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These like two Chat ben in armes left, 

So loth to them asunder goon it were, 

That each from other wenden been bereft ; 

Or ellcs, lo, this was their moste feare. 

That all this thing but nyce drearaes were. 

For which full oft each of them seyde : ‘O, sweele, 
Clippe I yow thus, or elles it I meete ? 

193 

Ah, lord ! so he gan gladly on her see. 

That ne'er his look ne blente from her face ; 

And seyde : ‘O, dearc hertc, may it be 
That it be sooth that ye ben in this place ? 

•Yea, herte myn, God thank I of his grace,’ 

Quod then Criseyde, and therewithal him kiste. 
That where bis spirit was, for joy he niste. 

194 

This Troilus full oft her eycn two 

Gan for to kiss, and seyde : ‘O eycn clearc, 

It were ye that wroughte me such woe. 

Ye humble nettes of my lady deare : 

Though there be mercy written In your cberc. 

God wot the text full hard is sooth to finde ; 

How couden ye withouten bond me bindc ? 

195 

Therewith he gan her fast in armes take. 

And well an hundred times gan he syke. 

Not such sorrowful sykes as men make 
l-or woe or elles when that folk ben syke ; 

But easy sykes. such as ben lo to lyke, 

That showed his alfcccioun withinne ; 

Of suchc sykes could ho not belinne. 

196 

Soon after this they spake of aundiy thingrs 
\s fell to purpose of this aventure ; 

And ploying, interchanpeden their ringes. 

Of .v’hich I cannot lellen no scripture : 

But well I wool a brot>ch. gold and azure. 

In which a ruby set was lyk an hertc, 

Criseyde him gave and stuck it on liis shirie. 

197 

Lord ! tro VC yc a covcious, a wrecche, 

That blamcth love and holt it in despyl. 

That of the pence that he can mokrc and kecchc, 
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192 

These two lovers wrapped io each other’s arms were so 
loath to part that it seemed to each he was beiog kidnapped. 
Their greatest fear was that all this night was only a foolish 
dream ; as a result eac^ of them often said» ‘*0 sweet one do 1 
embrace you thus or do I dream it ?” 

193 

And Lord, Troilus looked so steadily at her that bis eyes 
never left her face. He said, “O dear heart, is it possibly true 
that you are here in this place ?’* “Yes roy hC'jrt,” she replied, 
“And I thank God for his kindness", she then kissed him, and 
for sheer joy he did not know where his spirit was. 

194 

Troilus frequently kissed her tw i eyes and said, “O clear 
eyes, it was you who caused me such woe, you humble traps of 
my dear lady ! Though there is mercy written in your gaze, 
the text. God knows is truly hard to find. How could you bind 
me without chains ?” 


195 

At that he clasped her in his arms and sighed at least a 
hundred times, and such sad sighs as those made by woeful, 
men or by folk who are sick, but comfortable sighs showing 

pleasure and satisfaction. He could not experience enough of 
such sighing. 


196 

Soon after this they discussed many things which eon 

cerned their love and playfully exchanged their rings I can tell 

no exact details about this but I know very well that Criseyde 

pinned to his shirii a gold and azure brooch in which was set a 
heart-shaped ruby. 

197 

Lord, do you think a covetous person or a wretch, who 
curses love and holds it in disdain, was ever yet granted such 
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Was ever yet y-giv© him such delyt 
As is in love, in one point, in some plyt ? 

Nay, doubtelces, for also God me save. 

So parfit joye may no niggard have. 

198 

They will scyc Yes, but lord ! so that they lye. 
Those busy wrccche full of woe and drede : 

They callcn love a woodness or follye. 

But it shall fall them as I shall yow rede ; 

They shall forgo the whyte and eke the rede. 

And live in wue. then God give them laischaunce. 
And every lover let his trouthe avauace. 

199 

As wulde God that wrecches that despyse 
Servyse of love had cares all so ionge 
As hadde Midas full of coveityse 
And thereto drenken had as hot and strong© 

As Crassus did for his affectis wronge. 

To leachcQ them that thev ben in the vyce. 

And lovers n<it. although they hold them nyce. 

200 

This like two, of whom that I yow seye. 

When that their hertes well assured were. 

Then gonne they to speaken and to pleye. 

And eke rehearse liow and when and where 
They knew them fir-'i, and every vvoe and feare 
That passed was ; but all such hcavlnesse 
(I thank it tlod) was turned to gladncsse. 

201 

And evermore, when that them fell to speake 
Of anything a such a time agoon. 

With kissing all that talc sholdc breke ; 

And fallen in a newe joy anoon. 

And didcii all their might, sin they were odd. 

For to recover bliss and been at ease. 

And passed woe with joye counterpeise. 

202 

Reason will not that I speak of sleep. 

For it accordeth not to my matere : 

God wot they took of that full little keep. 

But lest this night, that was to them so dearc, 

Ne sho’dc in vain escape in no maiiere. 

It was beset in joy and businesse 
Of all that so‘vneth unto gentilessc. 
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delight from the pennies, he can scrape together, and squeeze, 
as there is io certain love situations ? No, surely not for so 
help me God : no niggard can have such perfect joy. 

198 

They will say, -‘yes**, but, Lord, how they lie. th<jse 
nervous wretches, full of woe. and fear ! They call love a 
madness or folly, but I shall tell you what happens to them, 
they are forced to give up wine, and live in woe , may God 
send them bad luck and advance every faithful lover 1 

199 

Would to God (hat those wretches who despise the service 
of love had ears as long as covetous Midas, .ind had drunk as 
hot and strong a drink as Crassus took for his wicked purpose, 
they would learn (hat they not the lovers whom they consider 
foolish, arc wrong. 


200 

These two of them 1 tell you, Troilus and Griseyde, began 
to talk and to play, after their hearts were filled with mutual 
trust, also they rehearsed how, when, and where they first were 
acquainted and every sorrow and fear they had endured. But 
thank God, all such sadness was now turned to joy. 

201 

Each lime that they spoke of past suffering the discussion 
was interrupted by kissing, and new happiness at once arose. 
They did all they c<iuld, now that they were united, to recover 

happiness and to be satisfied, and they counterb.ilanccd .very 
sorrow with Joy. 


*02 

It is not reasonable for me to speak of sleep, for it is not 
in accord with my material. God knows they paid little heed 
toil! But lest this night, so dear to them, should be lacking 
in any way, it was filled wiih all that has Ki do v, ith joy and 
nobility. 
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But when the cock—common astrologer— 

Gan on his breast to beat, and after crowe, 

And Lucifer, the daye’s messenger, 

Gan for to ryse and out her beames throwe, 

And eastward rose (to him that coude it knowe) 
Fortuna maior, then anonn Criseyde 
With herie sore to Troilus thus seyde : 

204 

*Myn herte’s life, my trist, and niy plesaunce, 
That I was born, alas ! What me is woe 
That day of us mot make disseveraunce ! 

Fi»r tyme it is to ryse and hence to go. 

Or dies 1 am lost for cvernm. 

O night, alas, why nill thou o’er us hove 
As long as when Alcmena lay by Jove ? 

205 

*0 blacke night, as folk in bookes reade, 

That shapen art by God this w<ir]d to hyde 
At certeyn tymes with thy darke wetde, 

That under that men might in rest abyde. 

Well oughte beastes picyne and folk thee cbyde 
That, whereas day with labour wi>ldc us breste. 
That thou thus Qoe’st and deignest us not reste. 

2U6 

‘Thou dost, alas, too shortly thyn offyee. 

Thou rascal night. Ther God, maker of ktnde. 
Thee, for thyn haste and thyn unkinde ryce, 

So fast ay to our hemisphere binde, 

1 hat never more under the ground thou windc ! 
For now (for thou so hyest out of Troye), 

Have I forgoon thus hastily my joyc.’ 

207 

This Troilus. that with tho<e wordes felte 
(As thought him then, for piteous distresse) 

The bloody tearcs front his hertc mclie, 

As he that never yet such hcavincssc 
Assayed had out of so great gladnesse. 

(Jan thcrwithal Criseyde. his lady deare 
In armes strcync, and scyde in this mancrc 

20 X 

‘O cruel day. accuser of the jttye 

That night and love have stoic and fast y-wrycn, 

Accursed be thy coming into Troye, 
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203 

When the rooster, the time piece of nature, began to beat 
on bis breast and then to crow ; when Lucifer, messenger of 
the day, rose and threw forth his beams ; When Jupiter rose in 
the east, recognized by whoever knew him then Criseyde with a 
heavy heart said to Troilus. 


204 

‘ My heart’s life, my faith, and my pleasure, alas that 1 
was born, for I am saddened (hat daylight will part us ! For 
it is time to ri>e and leave or else I am lost forever ! O night 
alas, why will you not love over us as long as when Jove lay 
with Alcmena ! 


205 

O black night, as folks may read in books, you were 
created by God lo hide this world at certain times with your 
black clothing, so that men might experience, rest ;*beasts 
might well complain and people scold you, because you flee and 
steal our rest. 


206 

When day comes to break us with labour. Rash night 
alas, you do your work too quickly. Because of your haste 
and unkindness may God, creator of nature bind you so tightly 
to our hemisphere that you will no longer be able to disappear 
underground. For now because you rush away from Troy, I 
must quickly lose my happiness. 

207 

Troilus seemed to feel the bloody drops melt from his 
hMrt with pity and distress at her words, he had never felt such 
M ollowing great happiness He consequently crushed 

Criseyde. his dear lady, in his arms and said. 

208 

“O cruel day. revealcr of the joy, which night and love 

*^''®**y “"d securely hidden, cursed be your coming to 
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For every bore hath one of thy bright eyen. 

Envious day, what list thee so to spyeo ? 

What hast thou lost ? Why seekest thou this place ? 
Ther God thy light so queoche for his grace I 

209 

‘Alas; what have these lovers thee a guilt ? 

Dispiteous day, thyo be the pain of belle, 

For many a lover hast thou sheol, and wilt : 

Thy pouring in will nowhere let them dwelle. 

Why profTerest thou thy light here for to selle ? 

Oo sell it them that smalle seaks graven : 

We will thee not, us needeth no day haven ’ 

210 

And eke the sonne Titan gan he chyde, 

And seyde : ‘O fool, well may men thee despyse. 

That hast the Dawning all night by thy syde. 

And sufferest her so soon up fro thee ryse 
For to dis>easeo lovers in this wyse. 

What ! hold your bed there, thou, and ckc thy morrow 
1 bidde God so give yow boibe sorrow.' 

211 

Therewith full sore he sight, and thus he seyde : 

•My lady nglit. and of my weal or woe 
The well o' root, O goodly rayn. Criseyde, 

And shall I ryse, alas, and shall \ go 7 
Now feel I ih tt myn hcrlc must a-two ; 

For how sholde I my life an houre save. 

Sin that with yow is all the life 1 have ? 

212 

■Wbai shall I doon, for certes, 1 not how 
Ne when, alas, 1 shall the tyme see 
That in this plyi I may be eft with yp^ ; 

And of my lyf—God wot how that shall be, 

Sin that de>>T riglil now so brenneih me, 

That I ani dead anoon but 1 reiurne : 

How sholde 1 long. alas, for yow soj >urnc 7 

213 

■But nathelces, mine ownc lady bright. 

Yet were it so that I wist utterly 

That I, your humble servant and your knight. 

Were in your herte set so firmcly 
As yc in rnyn (the which thing trewely 
Me lever were than these wordcs tweyne), 

Yet sholde I bet enduren all my pcync * 
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Troy for every corner is touched by your bright eyes ! Envious 
day, why do you wish to be a spy ? What have you lost ? 
Why do you seek out this place ? May God his kindness 
quench your light ! 


209 

Alas disdainfui day what injury have lovers done you ? 
May you suffer the pains of hell for you have slain and will 
slay many a lover. Your coming leaves them oo place to go. 
Why do you offer you light for sale here ? Go sell it to those 
who erigrave small seals, we don't want you for we need no day 
light. 


210 

Also he chided Titan, the sun, saying “O fool, well may 
men hate you since you have the dawn by your side all night 
and then allow her to leave you so early and thus to disturb 
lovers. Why stay there on your bed ? And you also Morning ! 
I pray <iod to send sorrow to you both !” 

211 

Then he sighed sorely and said “My bright lady, the well 
and root of my happiness and sorrow my good one Criseyde 
must I rise alas, must I do that ? I now feel that my heart 
must break in two, for how can 1 retain life for an hour since 
all the life I have is that spent with vou. 


212 

shall I do'’ Certainly. I <1^ not know when I 
shall again sec the lime that I am in such a situation as this 
night with you God knows how my life can continue, since 
desire so bites me right now that I shall die at once unless I 
remain with you. How can I live long away from you ? 


213 


Neverthelesss, my own blight lady if u were so that I 
knew surely that I your humble servant and your knight was as 

firmly set in your heart as you are in mine-a thing I would 

ru y rather know than to own two worlds—then could I better 
endure all my pain. 
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To that Criseyde answered right anoon. 

And with a syke she seyde : *0 berCe deare. 

The game, y-wis, so for forth now is goon. 

That first shall Phoebus falte fro hts sphere. 

And every eagle been the dove’s feare. 

And every rock out of bis place sterte. 

Ere Troilus out of Criseyde’s herte. 

215 

•Ye bi so deep within my herte y*grave. 

That though 1 wolde it turn out of my thought. 

As wisly very God my soule save. 

To dyen in the peyne, I coude nought. 

And, for the love of God that us hath wrought, 
[,ei in your brain none other fantasye 
So creepe that it causeth me to dye. 

216 

-And that yc me wolde have as fast in minde 
As 1 have yow, that wolde 1 yow beseeche ; 

And, if I wiste soothly that to hnde, 

(Jod raighic not a point my joyes cche. 

But. herte myn, withoute more speeche, 

Beth to me true, or dies wore it routhe ; 

For 1 am thyn, by God and by my irouthe. 

217 

•Beth glad for-tby, and live in sickernesse 
Thus seyde I ne’er ere this, nc shall to mo. 

And if to yw it were a great gladocsse 
To turn acain soon after that ye go. 

As fain « Ide I. as ye, it were so. 

As wislv G* d myn herte bring at rcste. 

And him in armes took and ofte keste. 

218 

Against his will, sin it must needes be. 

This Troilus uprose and fastc him cledde, 

And ID his armes took his lady free 
An hundred tvmc, and on his way he spedde. 

And with such wordcs as his herte bledde 
He seyde ; ‘Farewell myn herte and dearc sweete : 
Ther God us graunic sound and soon to rocete.’ 

219 

To which no word, for sorrow, she answerede. 

So sore gan his parting her dislrcyne ; 

And Troilus unto his palace ferde 
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214 

Criseyde at once gave answer to that, and with a sigh she 
said, "O dear heart, this game has surely progressed so far now 
that Phebus shall fall from bis sphere and every eag/e be emn 
panioQ to a dove, and every rock move from its place before 
Troilus goes out of Griseyde’s heart. 


215 

You are so deeply engraven in my heart that, even though 
I wished to put you out of my thoughts as surely as I hope 

God will save my soul, I could not do it, but would die of the 
paiQ. 

216 

“For the love of God who created us. do not let any other 
such fantasy creep into your mind, let thereby you cause my 
death ! I beseech you to keep me as firmly in mind as I do 
you. If I am sure of that, God cannot end a single point to my 
joy. But my heart, without more discussion, be true to me 
otherwise it would be a shame for I am yours, by God and on 
my word I 


217 

Bt glad, therofore. and livn in fai.h ! I never said rhese 
.Dings before now. and never shall say to any other. If you 
would gladly return to me as soon as you leave, I wish as much 
as you that .1 were possible, as surely as I hope God will btinR 

my heart to rest. Then she took him in her arms and kissed 
him oiien. 


218 

Troilus arose against his w.ll, since it had to be so Ho 
dressed rapidly, look his dear lady in his arms .1 hundred limes 
and rushed away, saying in a voice which showed his bleeding 

heart, •‘Farwell. dear sweet heart, may God grant us safety and 
a meeting in the near future 


219 

She made no answer to this, so bitterly was she pained by 
his departure. Troilus went t»> his palace, truly as woe-be>jore 
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And woe-begone as she was, sooth to seyoe. 

So hard him wrung of sharp desyr the peyne 
For to been eft there he was in plesaunce, 

That it may oe’er out of his remembraunce. 

220 

Returned to his royal palace, sone 
He soft into his bed gan for to slinke. 

To sleepe long, as he was wunt to done. 

But all for nought : be may well ligge and winke, 
But sleep ne may there in his herte sinke ; 
Thinking how she, for whom desyr him brendc, 
A thousandfold was worth more than he wende. 

221 

And in his thought gan up and down to winde 
Her wordes all and every couoteoaunce. 

And hrraely impressen in his minde 

The leaste point that to him was plesaunce ; 

And verily, of th’ ilke remembraunce, 

Desyr all new him brendc, and lust to breede 
Qan mare than erst, and yet took he no beede. 

222 

Criseyde also, right in the same wyse. 

Of Troilus gan in her herte shette 
His worthiness, his lust, his deedes wyse, 

Vlis gentilesse, and how she with him mette, 
Thinkioge love he so well her besette 
Desyring eft to have her herte dcare 
In such a plyl, she durst make bitn cbere. 

223 

Pandarc, a*morrow which Chat comen was 
Unto his niece and gan her faire greete, 

Seyde : 'All this night so reyned it, alas, 
that all my drede is that ye. niece sweefe. 

Have little leisure had to sleep and mcetc : 

All night,' quod he, h uh reyn so do me w.ike, 
Thai some of us, I trow, ihcir hcades ache.’ 

224 

And near he came and seyde ; ‘How slont it now. 
This iTjcry morrow, niece, how can ye fare V 
CriscNde answerede : 'Ne’er the bet for yow. 

Fox ih It ye been . G*»d give your hcrlc care. 

God help me so, ye caused all this fare, 
frosv 1,' qu..d she, ‘for all your wordes whyte. 

Oh, whoso sccih you knoweth you full lyte. 
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as sbe. The pain, of bis sharp desire to be with her again so 
wrung him that lie could not put it out of his miod- 

220 

Upon arrival at bis royal palace, be quiet crept into bis 
bed to sleep tor a long time, as was bis custom. But all was 
in vain. He could be there with eyes closed, but he could not 
sleep because the thought of her, for whom desire in him 
burned, was a thousand times stronger than he knew. 

221 

All her words and facial expressions she turned up and 
down in his mind, and the least thing which gave him pleasure 
was firmly implanted in bis memory. Truly, these recollections 
caused his desire to burn with renewed fury, and his lust to 
grow even more than formerly. Yet he took no becd. 

222 

In exactly the same manner Criseyde enclosed within her 
heart Troilus* bravery, his gaiety wisdom and courtesy, remem* 
bering how she had met him. She thanked love f<»r her good 
fortune. She wished to have her lover again with her so that 
she might cheer him. 

223 

In the morning Pandarus came to bis niece ; greeting her 
pleasantly, he said” It rained so hard all Iasi night that 1 fear, 
sweet niece, you had little opportunity to sleep and dream. 
The rain kept me awake all night, and 1 think certain one of 
us have headache to day. 


224 

Then drawing near, he continued- ‘‘How goes everything 
this merry morning ? Niece, how is it with you ?” “No better 
because of you. fox that you arc” retorted Crise>de. ‘ May God 
send you worries ! so help me God, I thank you caused all this 
business despite your innocent words. Oh ! he who secs you 
knows you but slightly.” 
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With that she gao her face for to wrye 
With the sheet, and wex for shame all red ; 

Aod Paodarus gan under for to prye. 

And seyde : ‘Niece, if that I shall ben dead, 
Here, have a sword, and srnyteth off myo head. 
With that, his arm all suddenly be tbrisie 
Under her neck, aod at the last her kiste. 

226 

I pass all that which chargetb not to seye, 

How God forgave his death and she also 
Forgave, and with her uncle gao to pleye. 

For other cause was there noun but so* 

But of this thing right to tb’effect to go : 

When tyme was, home to her house she weote, 
And Pandarus bath fully his entente. 

227 

Now turoe we again to Troilus 
That restelees full tong abedde lay, 

Aod privilv sent after Pandarus 
To him to come in all the haste he may. 

He came anoon, not ones seyde he nay ; 

And Troilus full soberly he grctte. 

And down upon his bcdde’s side him sette. 

228 

This Troilus, with all th’ affeccioun 
Of friende’s love that herte may devysc. 

To Pandarus on knees fell adown ; 

And, ere that he wuldc of the place aryse, 

He gan him thankeo in bis bestc wyse 
An hundred syihe, ann gan the tyme blesse 
That he was born to bring him fro distresse. 

229 

He seyde : ‘O friend, of friendcs th* alderbeste 
That ever was, the soothe for to telle, 

Thou hast in heav'n y brought my soul at reste 
Fro Phlegcthon, the fiery flood of hello ; 

That, though I might a thousand tymes selle. 
Upon a day, my life in thy servyse, 

It mighte not a mote in that suffysc. 

230 

• The sonne. which that all the world may sec. 
Saw never yet (my. lyf that dare I leye) 

So inly fair and goodly as is she 
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225 

Then she hid her face under the sheet and blushed with 
shame. Pandarus peeped under the sheet and said. “Niece if I 
deserve death, take this sword, and cut off my head I" Then 
he quickly slipped his arm around her neck and kissed her. 

226 

I pass over ail that which there is no need to tell. Why 
God forgave those who killed him, and Criseyde also fargave 
Pandarus and began to joke with him, for she really bad no 

cause to blame him. But to continue this story briefly_she 

went to her home in due time ; Pandarus bad seen bis purpose 
wholly rulGIted. 

227 

Now let us turn back to Troilus, who lay restless in his 
bed all day. He privately sentfor Pandarus to come to him In 
all possible haste. The latter soon arrived, never had he refused 
Troilus anything. Silting down on the side of the bed, ho 
soberly greeted Troilus. 


228 

With all the affection of a friend’s love which one can 
imagine, Troilus fell on his kness before Pandarus. And before 
he rose from this spot, he thanked him as best be could a 
hundred times, and blessed the day that Pandarus was born to 
lead him from distress. 


229 

He said, “O best of friends, who even lived, truly you 
have brought my soul out of Pblegeihon. the fiery flood of hell, 
to its rest in heaven. If I sh«iuld lose my life a thiiusand times 
in one day serving you, it would not suffice to repay you. 

230 

I dare wager my life that the sun which looks up.m the 
whole world never saw anything so fair and good as she, to 
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Whose 1 am all, and shall till that J deye ; 

And that I am thus hcres, dare I seye. 

That thanked be the higbe worthinesse 
Of love, and eke thy kinde busioesse. 

231 

'Thus hast thou me no little thing y^give, 

For which to thee obliged be for ay 

My lyf. And why ? For through thyn help I live, 

For elles dead had I been many a day/ 

And with that word down in bis bed he lay. 

And Pandarus full soberly him hearde 
rill all was seyd, and then he him aoswerde : 

232 

‘My deare friend, if I have doon for thee 
In any case, God wot it is me lief : 

I am as glad as man may of it be, 

God help me so ; but take it not a-grief 
That I shall seyn. Beware of this mischief. 

That, whereas thou now brought art into blisse, 

That thou thyself no cause it not to misse. 

233 

'For of Fortune's sharp adversitee 

The worsie kind of infbrtune is this 

A man to have ben in prupentee 

And it remembren when it passed is. 

i'hou'rt wysc enough, for-lhy do nought amiss : 

Be not too rakel, though thou sitte warme ; 

For if thou be, certeya it will thee barme. 

234 

'Thou art at ease : hold thee well thcreione ; 

For also sure as red is every fyr. 

As great a craft is keepe well as winoe. 

Bridle alway thy speech and thy desyr, 

Ff>r worldly joy halt not but hy a wyr . 

That preveth well, it brest alday so oftc ; 

|-or*thy need is to workc with it softe.* 

235 

Quod Troilus : I hope, and God to forn. 

My deare friend, that I sh.all so me beare. 

That in my guilt there shall no thing be lorn, 

N' I nil n'»t rakic as for to grieven here. 

It needeth not this materc ofte tcarc. 

For wisiest thou myn herte well. Pandare, 

(iot wot of this thou woldcst little care.’ 
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whom I belong and shall belong completely until I die. Since 
I am hers, thanked be the high nobility of luve and also your 
kind helpfulness. 

231 

It Is no little thing which you have given me and for 
which I shall all my life be indebted to you. Why ? Because 
through your help I live : otherwise, I would have long ago 
been dead.’* With these words he lay down. Pandarua soberly 
let him have his say and then replied. 

232 

“My dear friend, if I have been at all helpful to you, God 
knows, I am as glad o( it as any man' could be. But do not be 
aggrieved if I say to you that you should beware of mischance, 
so that you do not cause the bliss which you now enjoy to 
change. 

233 

For the worst characteristic of Fortune’s sharp adversity 
is for a man to remember his former prosperity when it has 
passed. You are wise enough not to make that mistake. Be 
not too rash even though you are now well placed; for if you 
are rash, you will certainly be led to harm. 

234 

You are now happy, remain that way. For as surely as 
every fire is red it takes as much skill to hold a thing as to win 
it. Always keep a tight rein over your speech and your desire 
for worldly joys are kept in place by .mly a thin chain which 
often breaks easily. Therefore, it is necessary f(*r you to proceed 
carefully. 


235 

% 

Troilus answered. 'My dear friend, in (Jod is my witness, 
I hope that I shall so conduct myself that 1 shill be guilty of 
losing nothing and that my rashness shall rvu cause grief There 
IS no need for further guidance in this matter. You know my 

heart well. Pandarus. and, Ciod knows, you need not worry 
much about this.” 
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Then gan he tell him of his glade night 
And whereof first his herte dredde, and how 
And ^yde : ‘Friend, as I am trewe knight. 
Aod by tbdt fnith I shdll to God sod yow, 

I bad it never half so hot as now ; 

And ay the more that desyr me bytetb 
To love her best, the more it me delyteth. 

237 

‘I not myself not wisly what it is ; 

But now I feel a newe qualitee, 

Yea, all another, than I did ere this * 

Pandare answered, and scyde thus, that ‘he 
That ones may in heaven's blisse be. 

He feeleth other wayes, dare I leye. * 

Than the Mike lime he first heard of it seye.’ 

238 

This is one word for all : this Troilus 
Was never full to speak of this matere. 

And for to preysen unto Paodarus 
The bountee of his righte lady deare. 

And Pandarus to thank and maken cbere. 
This tale ay was span-newe to beginne 
Till that the night departed them a-twjnne. 

239 

Soon after this, for that Fortune it wolde, 
Y-eomen was the blissful tyme sweete 
That Troilus was warned that he sholde. 
There be was erst, Criseyde, his lady, meete , 
For which he fell his herte in joyc fleete, 

And faithfully gan all the goddes herie 
And let see now if (hat he can be merie. 

240 

And holden was the form and all the wyse 
< )f her coming, and eke of his also, 

As it was erst, as needeth not devyse. 

But plainly to (h'effect right for to go. 

In joy and surety Pandarus them (wo 
A-bcdde brought when that them bothc teste ; 
And thus they been in quiet and in reste. 

241 

Nought needeth it to yow, sin they ben met, 
To ask of me if that (hey blisse were ; 

For if it erst was well, then was it bet 
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236 

Then Troilus reported all the events of his happy night. 
He told why and how he had first suffered and then he said, 
"Friend, as I am a true knight, and by the faith I have in God 
and you, I never burned so hatly as now. The more desire 
bites me to love her best the more it pleases me. 

237 

1 do not myself fully understand what it is but now I feel 
a new quality ; yes, it is entirely different from anything I ever 
felt before. Pandarus answered, "He who can once naunage to 
come into the bliss of heaven feels otherwise, I dare say than 
when be first heard that bliss described." 

238 

Here is one word in summary, Troilus could not have 
enough of discussing that matter, praising to Pandarus the 
generosity of his dear, lady, and tlianking Pandarus for his 
help. This tale seemed ever new to Troilus until night caused 
the two friends to separate. 


239 

Soon after this fortune willed that the happy occasion had 
arrived for Troilus to be told to meet his lady Criseyde jin the 
same place as they had met formerly As a result, he felt his 
heart float in joy and faithfully began to praise all the goods. 
Now let's see whether he can be merry ! 

240 

The same manner of arrival for him and for her as had 
been used in the first instance, was repeated ! there is no need 
to explain it again. But—toget to the point—Pandarus let the 
two of them to bed in ^oy and safety when they so desired. 
Thus they were in peace and comfort. 

241 

Since they were together there is do need for you to ask 
m^whether they were happy. For if all went well during their 
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A tbousaodfold, ihis ceedeth not enquero. 

A- goon was every sorrow and ©very fear© ; 

And both, y*wis. they had, and so they wendc. 

As muche joy as bcrie may comprende. 

242 

This is no little thing of for to seye, 

This passetb every wit for to dovyse, 
t^or each of them gan other's lust obev©. 

Fdicilee, which that these clerkes wyac 
Comtnendcn so, ne may not here suffysc ; 

This joyc may not written been with ink©. 

That passeth all that herte may betbinke. 

243 

But cruel day, so welaway the stounde, 

<*aD for t'approaci], as they by signes koewe, 

For which them thoughie feelen deathe's wouode ; 
So woe was them, that chaogen gan their hcwe, 
And day they gonoen to despyse alt new©, 

Calling it traitor, envious, and worse. 

And bitterly the daye's light they curs©. 

244 

Quod Troilus : 'Alas ! now am I war 
This Pirous and those swifte steedes three. 

Which that drawer forth the sonnc’s char. 

Have goon sonne by-path in despyt of me : 

That raakeih it so soone day to be ; 

And, for the sonne him hasteth thus to ryse, 

Ne shall J never doon him sacrifyse.’ 

245 

But necdes day depart them muste sone, 

And when their spcche doon was and their chere. 
They twinne anoon, as they were wont to done, 

And seiten tymc of meeiine eft y-ferc ; 

And many a night they wrought in this mancre, 

And thus Fortune a lyme led in joyc 
Criseyde and eke this kioge’s son of Troye. 

246 

In sufhsaunce. in bliss, and in singinges 
This Troilus gan alt his lyf to leade : 

He spendelh, jouslcth, maketh fcsteyningcs . 

He givcth freely oft, and chaungcth wcedc. 

And held about him alway, out of drede, 

A world of folk, as came him well of kinde. 

The freshest and the b^:>t he coude tinde ; 
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nr$t meciiog this second one was a thousand times better, 
^ere is no question aboul that. Every sorrow and every fear 
had vanished, and both certainly possessed, it seemed to them 
as much joy as heart might bold. 

242 

Such a statement is no trifling matter ; it is beyond the 
uodersUnding of ordinary folk. For each of these two obeyed 
the other’s wishes. Felicity, which is so commended by these 
wise clerics is too small a wtird for this situation. This joy 
cannot be set down with ink ; it surpasses all imagination. 

243 

But cruel day—woe to its coming appro iched, as they 
could tell from the usual signs. Consequently . they felt them¬ 
selves mortally wounded. They were so sad that their comple¬ 
xions changed and once again they hated the daylight calling 
it an envious traitor or worse and bitterly cursing it. 

244 

Troilus said, “Alas, I am now aware (bat Fyrolis and the 
three other swift steeds which draw the Sun's chsrioc h ivc 
approached, by some bypath in order to spite me and will soon 
cause it to be day. Since the Sun makes such haste to rise, 

I shall never make a sacrifice to him.'* 

245 

The light made it necessary for them to leave soon and 
when their encouraging speech was over, they parted quickly, 
as was their custom, they seta time T(heir next meeting. 
Many a night they spent together in this fashion. Thus did 
Fortune for a time bring Criseyde and this son of the king of 
Troy to happiness. 


24C 

Troilus now passed his days in satisfaction, in happiness 
and in song. He spent freely jousted, naade feasts, he gave 
generously, changed clothes often, and kept about him always 

a W'jrld of people who, as suited his nature were the giyest and 
nest he could find. 
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That such a voice was of him, and stevene. 
Throughout the world, of honour and largesse^ 

That it rung up into the gate of hevene ; 

And as in love he was in such gladoesse 
That in bis berte he deemed (as I guesse) 

That there nis luve in this world at ease 
So well as he, and thus gan love him please. 

248 

The goodlihead or beauty which that kindc 

In any other lady had y*sette 

Cannot the mountauoce of a knot unbiode. 

About his berte, of all Criseyde’s net ; 

It was so narrow maked and y-nct. 

That it uodoon on any manner syde. 

That oil not been, for aught that may betyde. 

249 

And by the bond full oft be wolde take 
This Pandarus and into garden leade. 

And such a feste and such a process make 
Him of Criseyde and of her womanhede 
And of her beautee. that, withouten drede, 

It was an heaven bis wordes for to beare , 

And then he wolde sing in this manere : 

250 

I^ve, that of earth and sea hath governaunce ; 

Love, that his heste hath in heaven highc ; 
lyive, that with an wholesome alliaunce 
Halt peoples joined as them list him gye ; 

Love, that knitteth law of companyc 
And couples doth in virtue for to dwelle, 

Bind this accord that I have told and telle. 

251 

‘That, that the world with faith, which that is stable, 
Diverseth so his stouodes concordiage, 

That elements that been so discordable 
Holden a bond perpetually duringe. 

That Phoebus mot his rosy day outbringe, 

And that the mone hath lordshipe o’er the oighies ; 
All this doth Love, ay heried be his mighies 1 

252 

‘That, that the sea, that greedy is to flowen, 

Constreyneth to a cericyn code so 

His floodes, that so fiercely they nc growen 
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247 

Throughout the world bis reputation for honour and 
largess grew so great that it reached up to the gates of heaven. 
He was so happily in love that, I think, he decided in his heart 
that there was no lover in the world so well situated as he, 
thus did love please him. 

248 

The attractiveness or beauty which nature had given to 
any other lady could in no way untie the net with which 
Criseyde had ensnared his heart. That net was so closely knit 
and meshed that it could never be untied, whatever happened. 

249 

He would often take Pandarus by the hand and lead him 
into the garden. Then he would speak such praise of Criseyde 
of her womanhood and her beauty that without doubt it was 
heavenly, to hear his words. Also he would sing in this manner. 

250 

The Song of Troilus 

Love, who has control of earth and sea, 

Love, whose commands come from high heaven, 

Ix>vc, who with a wholesome alliance 

Keeps people joined, and guides them as he wishes, 

Love who knits the law of Companionship, 

And causes couples to live in strength, 

Bind this accord, of which 1 have told und tell. 

251 

That the stable world with faith. 

Holds its diverse seasons in concord. 

That elements which are so diverse 
Keep a bond enduring perpetually. 

That Phebus can bring forth his rosy day, 

And that the moon has lordship over the nights. 

All this does love may his powers be ever praised. 

252 

And the sea, so greedy to overhow 
Thus constraints fur a definite purpose, 

Its terrible floods so that they do not rise, 

23 
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To drcnchen earth and all for evermo ; 

And if that Love aught let his bridle go, 

AM that now loveth asunder sholde leape. 

And all v/ttt lost that Love halt now to heape. 

253 

‘So wolde God, that Author is ofkinde, 

Thai, with his bond ,Love of bis virtue iiste 
I'o ciroicn hertes all and faste binde. 

That from his bond no wight the way out wiste. 
And hcriei c dd, then wolde I that the twiste 
To make them love, and that him leste ay rewe 
On hertes sore, and keep them that ben tiewe/ 

254 

In aile needes, for the towne's werre. 

He was. and ay the 6rst in armes digbt ; 

And certeynly (but if that bookes erre), 

Save Hector, most y-drad of any wight. 

And this increase of hardiness and might 
Cime him of 'ove, his lady's thank to winne. 
That altered his spirit so withinoc. 

255 

In tyme of true, on hawking wolde he ryde, 

Or elks hunien buar, bear, or lyoun 
The small * hc.istes leet he gon besyde. 

And when that he came ryding into town. 

Full oft his lady, from her window down. 

As fresh as falcon cometh out of mewe. 

Full ready w.ss him goodly to saluwe. 

256 

An ! most oi love and virtue was his specche. 

And in d<.'sp\t had alle wrecchedoesse ; 

Ard doubicleos no need was him beseeche 
To honoun n (hem that haddc worthinesse 
And easen them that weren in distresse. 

And glad was he if any wight well ferde. 

That lover was, when he it wist or hearde. 

257 

For sooth to -^eyn. he lost held everv wight 
And if hr were in Love’s high servyse— 

I meane folk that ought it been of rieht. 

And over all this, so well coude he devyse 
Of sentiment and. in so uncouth wyse, 

All his array, that every lover thoughle 

That all vas well, what so he seyde or wroughte. 
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To drench earth and all for ever more : 

But, if love should loose his bridle, 

AH that now loves would leap as under 

And all that love now holds together would be lost 

253 

O would to God, author of nature. 

That love with his bond should strongly desire, 

To encircle oil hearts, and bind them fast. 

So that from his bond none could find a way out j 
And cold hearts I wish that he would twist them,' 

So as to make them love and always desire to pity 
Sutfering hearts and to protect those who are faithful ! 

254 

As for all that was necessary during seige, Troilus was 
always first in deeds of arms—-unless the books lie—except for 
Hector, who was the mo^t feared of all. This increase in hardi- 
ness and strength came to him through love and a desire to 
win his lady’s thanks, which had altered his spirit, completely. 

255 

In time of truce he would ride out hawking or else hunt 
the boar. bear, or lion, he let the smaller animals go free. 
When he came riding back into town, his lady often K.oked 
down from her window as fresh as a falcon just coming from 
Inc Coop, to give him the best of greetings^ 

256 

His talk was chiefly about love and virtue and all misera- 
able qualities be despised. Doubtless, there was no need to 
beg him to honour those who were noble, or to comfort those 
m distress and he was happy when he heard th.it any person 
who was a lovtT fared well 

257 

For to tell the truth, h.* considered every person lost who 
was not a servant of love. 1 mean those folk who ought pro 
per y to have been so In addiiton to this so well could he 
s^ak of sentiment and in so unusual a fashion did he dress 
that ,-very lover thought highly of whatever Troilus said 
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And though that he be come of blood royal. 
List him of pryde at no wight for to chase ; 
Benign he was to each in general, 

For which he gat him thank in every place. 
Thus wolde Love (y-heried be his grace 1) 

That Pride and Envy, Ire and Avaryce 
He gan to flee, and every other vyce. 

259 

Thou lady bright, the daughter to Dione ; 

Tiiy blind and winged son, eke, Dan Cupyde ; 
Ye sisters nine eke, that by Helicone. 

In hill Parnassus listen for t’ abyde ; 

That ye thus far have deigned we to gyde— 

I can DO more, but sin that ye wol wende. 

Ye heried be for ay withouten ende. 

260 

Through you have I seyd fully in my song 
Th' effect and joy of Troilus’ servyse, 

Al be that there was some dis-ease among. 

As to myn author iisteth to devyse. 

My ihridde book now end 1 in this wyse ; 

And Troilus in lust and in quiete 
Is with Criseyde, his owne herte sweetc. 
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258 

Though he came of royal blood he never cared to attack 
anyone as a result of pride. He was kind to everyone for which 
he everywhere received thanks. Thus love—praised be his 
grace caused Troilus to flee from pride, envy, wrath, avarice 
and every other vice. 

259 

You sbining lady, daughter of Diana, also you blind and 
winged son, Cupid and you nine sisters who live by Helicon on 
the hill Parnassus, thus far have you deigned to guide me ; 
I know no more, but since you will leave, may you be praised’ 
forever without end. 


260 

Thr<;ugh you I have told fully in ray song the result and 
happiness of Troilus’service to love, although there was some 
distress included, which my author desired to describe. 1 now 
end my third book in this fashion and Troilus in joy and quiet 
is with bis own sweet heart, Criseyde. 
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But all too little (welaway the whyle !) 

Lasteth such joy, y-thanked be Fortune 
That seemeth trewest when she will bcgyic, 
And can to fooles so her song entune, 

That she them hent and blent, traitor commune 
And when a wight is from her wheel y-throwc 
Then laugheih she and maketh her the mowe. 

2 

From Troilus she gan her brightc face 
Away to wrythe, and took of him noon heede. 
But cast him clean <>ut of his lady grace, 

And on her wheel she set up Diomede ; 

For which right n w royn herte ginneth blecde. 
And now my pen, alas, with which I wryte 
Quaketb for drede of that I must endyte. 

3 

For how Criseyde Troilus forsook. 

Or, at the least, how that she was unkinde, 

Must hennis-forth ben malcrc c»f my book. 

As wryten folk through which it is in mindc. 
Alas, that they sholdc ever cause 6nde 
To speak her harm ; and if they on her lye. 
Y-wis. themself sholdc have the villainye. 

4 

O yc Hcrino Nigbtc's daughlren three. 

That cndclecs compicynen e’er in pyne, 

Megera. Alete, and eke Tlic‘.iph«Mie ; 

Thou cruel Mars eke, father of Quirync, 

This like fourlhc book me heipcth fyne, 

S ) that the loss of lyf and love y-ferc 
Of Troilus he fully showed here. 

CnJ of the Proem 

248 
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However, sad to say, such happiness lasts all too short 
a time, thanks be to Fortune wiio seems most faithful when 
she wishes to beguile, and can so ensnare fools with her song 
that she, common traitress, captures and blinds them. Then, 
when a person is thrown from hers wheel, she laughs and 
sneers at him. 


2 

She now began to turn her face away from Troilus and 
paid him no heed, but cast him completely out of his lady’s 
grace, and set Diomede upon her wheel. For this my heart 
DOW begins to bleed, and ray pen. .ilas, with which I am 
writing, trembles with fear of that which 1 roust compose. 

3 

The subject of my book must henceforth be how Criscyde 
forsook Troilus, or was at least unnatural toward him, as the 
people from whom I leirned the story wrote it. Atas, that 
they should have found roison to speak evtl of her ; and if 
they tell lies against her. ceriainiy they sti >uld be blamed. 

4 

O vou Erinnyes. the three daughters of Night, who 
lament in endless torture: Meg.ieri, AIccio, and Tisiphone ; 
and you cruel also, father t • Quirtnus, help me finish 

this fourtri book, so thiilicre rr .nus’ loss of life and love 
together aIII be fully shown. 


249 
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Ligging in host, as I have seyd ere this. 

The Greekes strong, aboute Troyc town, 

Befel that when that Phoebus shining is 
Upon the breast of Hercules’ Lyoun, 

That Hector, with full many a bold baroun, 

Cast on a day with Greekes for to fighte, 

As he was wont to grieve them what he migbte. 

6 

Not I bow long or short it was betweene 
This purpose and that day they Bghte meante : 

But on a day well armed, bright and shecne. 

Hector and many a worthy wight out weoie 
With spear in bond and bigge bowes bente ; 

And in the beard, withoute longer lelte. 

Their foemen in the field aooon they mette. 

7 

The longc day. with spearcs fast y-grounde. 

With arrows, dartes, swordes, maces felle, 

They fight and bringen horse and man to grounde. 
And with thir axes out the braines quelle. 

But in the laste shower, sooth for to telle, 

The folk of Troy themselven so misledden. 

That with the worse at night homeward they fiedden 

8 

At whicbe day was taken Antenor, 

Maugre Polydainas or Monesto, 

Xantbippus, Sarpedo.n, Polyncstor, 

Polyte, or eke the Trojan Dan Rupho 
And other lesse folk as Phebuso. 

So that, for harm, that day the folk of Troyc 
Drcddcn to lose a great part of their joye 

9 

Of Priamus was giv'n. at Greeks* requeste, 

A tyme of truce, and then they gonnen iretc 
Their prisoners to ebaunge, most and Icste, 

And for the surplus given sommes grcle, 

This thing anoon was couth in every strcelc, 

Boll) in ih’ assLegc. in town, and everywhere. 

And with the first it came to Calcbas’ care. 

10 

When Calchas knew this treaty sholde holde, 

In consisl’ry. among the Greekes, sone 
He gan in thringc forth with tordes oldc, 
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5 

As I have said earlier, the strong Greek host lay siege 
to Troy, and it happened when Phebus shone from the breast 
of Hercules* Lion, that Hector one day planned with many 
other bold knights to fight the Greeks, as was his custom, in 
order to cause them as much grief as be could. 

6 

T do not know how many days passed between his making 
this plan and the fulfilment of it. but one day he and the 
others went forth from the town, well-armed, bright and 
shining, with spears and large bows in hand. Without further 
delay they met their enemies face to face on the battlefield. 

7 

Both sides fought all day long with sharply ground spears, 
with arrows, darts, swords, and cruel maces ; many a mao and 
horse was felled, and many a head split open with axes. But 
in the last skirmish, to tell the truth, the Trojans fought so 
poorly that at nightfall they were forced to flee homeward 
defeated. 

8 

On this day Anlenor was captured, despite the efforts of 
Polydamas or Mnestheus, Zanthippus, Sarpedon. Polymnestor, 
Polytes, or even the Trojan knight Riphaeus, and other lesser 
knights such as Phebuscus. As a result, the folk of Troy began 
that day to fear the loss of a great part of their happiness. 

9 

Priam granted, at the request of the Greeks, a period of 
truce, and discussions were begun for the exchange of prisoners, 
important and otherwise ; large sums would be given in ex¬ 
change for surplus prisoners. This truce was at once made 
known to all the Trojans and their besiegers, and soon the 
news reached the ears of Calchas. 

10 

When he learned that such discussions would he 
held, he went immediately to push himself into the assembly of 
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And set him thereas he was wont to done : 

And with a chaunged face them bade a bone, 
hor love of God, to doon him (hat rev’rcncc 
To stiotc noise, and give him audience. 

11 

Then seyde he thus : *Lo, lordes myn, I was 
Trojan, as it is knowen, out of drede ; 

And if that you remember, I am Calchas, 

That alderfirst gave comfort to your ncede. 

And tolde well how that ye sholden speede, 

For drcdeless through yow shall in a stouode 
Ben Troy y-brent and beaten down togroundc. 

12 

*And in what form or for what manere wyse 
This town to shendc and all your lust i’ achieve. 
Ye have ere this well heard it me devyse ; 

This knowe ye, my lordes, as I leve. 

And for the Greokes weren me so leve, 
i came myself in my proper persone 
To teach in this how yow was best to done ; 

13 

‘Having unto niy treasure ne riiy rente 
Right no resport, to respect of your case. 

Thus all my good 1 lost and to yow wentc. 
Weeping in (his yow lordes for to please. 

But all that loss ne doth me no dis ease. 

I vouche^auf, as wisly have 1 joyc. 

For yow to loss all that I have in Troye, 

14 

‘Save of a daughter that I left, alas, 

Sleeping at home when out of Troy I sterlc 
O stern and cruel father that I was ! 

How might I have in that so hard an herte ? 

Alas ! I ne had y-broughl her in her shirte. 

For sorrow of whicli I will not live tomorrow 
Rut if >e lordes newe upon my sorrow. 

15 

•I'.'r hy that cause I saw no time ere now 
Her to dcli\cr. 1 holdcn have my pecs ; 

But now or never, if that it like yow, 

1 may her have right sonc, doubtclecs. 

O help and grace ! amonges all this prccs, 

Rewc on this olde caitiff in distres<e. 

S»n I through yow have all this beavinesse ! 
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older lords and sat down there, as was his custom. With a 
pleading countenance he asked them to do him the Tavour and 
honour, for the love of God, of being quiet and listening to 
him. 

J i 

Then he said. “You see, ray lords, r was a Trojan, as you 
no doubt know. If you recall, I am Calchas, who was the first 
to give sympathy to vour cause and to tell you that you would 
succeed. For beyond, in time Troy will be burned by you and 
razed to ground. 

12 

I have before now explained to you just how to conquer 
this city and thus accomplish all your desires. I believe, my 
lords, that you know these things. Because the Greeks were so 
dear to me. I came in person to teach you how best to accomp¬ 
lish them, caring not so much for my treasures or my money as 
fi^r your prospering. Thus 1 l :fl all my gorjds and came to you, 
thinking thereby to please you, lords But I am not concerned 
about all my losses ; I am willing. I swear, for your sake to 
lose everything 1 had in Troy. 

13 

Except the daughter whom I left there, al.as, sleeping at 
home, while I Mole out of the city. O steiri. cruel father that 
I was ! How could I have had then so cruel a heart ? .Mas, 
that I did not bring her in her night dress ! Vfy sorrow is so’ 
great because nf this that I will not live another day, unless you 
lords take pity upon me. 

14 

“Until now I have held ray peace, because I saw no 
opportunity earlier of rescuing her. But now or never, if you 
are willing, I can soon have her here with me. O help me ! 
Among all this crowd, t ike pity on this old prisoner in distress 
since on your account I have all my sadness. ’ 

1.5 

You have now captured and impii.^onctJ many 1 rojans. 
and if you will do so, my child may be rctlcemcd witlj one <»f 
them. For the love of God, he so generous as to give me one 
of the^e many prisoners ! Why should vou deny my rcfiucst. 
since >ou are goii.g to c ipture b..ih the ciiy and its inhabitants 
soon ? On peril -.f my life, f do not lie : .-\pollo has faithfully 
revealed this fact to me. I have also found it to be true by 
astron-.fpy. by lots, and by aueury. Thus I dare stale that the 
time IS near when fire and flame shall spread through all the 
City, and Troy will be reduced to dead ashes. 
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16 

‘Yc have now caught and fettered in pnsoun 
Trojans enough ; and if your willes be, 

My child with one may have redempeioun. 

Now for the love of God and of bouotee 
One of so fele, alas, so give him me. 

What need were it this prayer for to werne. 

Sin ye shall both have folk and town as yerne ? 112 

17 

'On peril of my life 1 shall not lye, 

Apollo hath me told it faithfully ; 

I have eke founden by astronomye. 

By son, and by augury eke, trewely, 

1 d-irc well say the tyme is faste by 

That fyr and flame on all the town shall spread, 

And thus shall Troye turn in ashen dead. 119 

18 

'For certain, Phoebus and Neptunus bothe, 

That makeden the walles of the town, 

Ben with the folk of Troy alway so wrothc. 

That they will bring it to coofusioun 
Right in despyt of king Laomedoun : 

Because he nolde payen thenoe their hyre 

The town of Troye shall ben set on fyre.* 126 

19 

Telling his talc alway, this oldc greye. 

Humble in speech and in his looking eke, 

The sake teares from his eycn tweye 
Full faste ronnen down by either cbeeke. 

So long he gan of succour them beseeke 
That, for to heal him of his sorrows sore. 

The gave him Antenor without more. 133 

20 

But who was glad enough as Cnichas tho ? 

And of this thing full soon Itis needes leyde 
On them that sholdcn for the tretes go,^ 

And them for Antenor full oftc preyde 
To bringen home king Toas and Criscyde ; 

And when Priam his savc-gu,»rdc sente, 

Th’ ambassadors to Troye straight they wentc. 141) 

21 - 

The cause y*told of their coming, the oldc 
Priam, the king full soon in general 
I^t hereupon bis parliament to bolde. 
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16 

For it is certain that both Pbebus and Neptune, (he 
makers of the walls of Troy, are so angry with the Trojans 
that they will bring the city to confusion, as revenge against 
King Laomedon, because he would not pay them their dues ; 
for that reason, Troy shall be burned/" 

n 

As he spoke, humble in words and also in manner, the 
salty tears poured from the two eyes of this old gray man, 
down each of his cheeks He besought their help for so long 
a time that, to pul an end to his terrible grief, they simply gave 
him Antenor. 

18 

Who was happy then except Calchas ? He soon explained 
his wishes to those Greeks who were to treat with the Trojans 
and begged them often to bring back King Thoas and Criscyde 
in exchange for Antenor. When King Priam scot a safe- 
conduct, the ambassadors immediately left for Troy. 

19 

As soon as their business had been stated, aged King 
Priam convened his parliment in full meeting. 1 shall tell you 
the final decision : the ambassadors were definitely told that 
the proposed exchange of prisoners pleased the Trojans well. 
Then the ambassadors proceed with the details. 

20 

Troiius was present in the assembly when Criscyde was 
demanded in exchange for Antenor. At once he changed 
colour, as if he were alm<ist slain by those words. Neverthe¬ 
less, he remained silent; lest people should detect his affection. 
With a manly heart he hid his sorrow and filled with anxiety 
and horrible fear, he awaited the lords' reply. If they agreed, 
God forbid, to her exchange, Troiius thought he must then 
be concerned with two matters : first, how to save her reputa¬ 
tion ; and second, how he might best oppose the exchange. 

21 

Troiius thought hard about all these things. Love made 
him eager to force her to remain, and to die ratlicr than see her 
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Of which th* effect rehearsen yow I shall. 

Th'ambassidors beo answered for final, 

Th’exchaungc of prisoners and all this ncede 

Them liketh well, and forth in they proceedc. 147 

22 

ThisTroilus was present in the place 
When axed was f«>t Antenor Criscyde, 

For which full soonc chauiigen gan his face 
As he that with those wordes well nigh deyde ; 

But nathclees he no word to it seyde 
l.cst men sholde his affeccioun espye : 

With nianne’s herte he g.in his sorrows drye, 154 

23 

And full of anguish and of grisly drede 
Abode what lordes wolde unto it seye ; 

An<l if they wolde graiint (which God forbede !) 

Th’ exchaiinge of her, then thought he thinges tweye : 

First how to save her hiuiour, and what weye 

He miglitc best th'exchaunge of her withstonde. 

full fast he cast how ail this mitjhte stonde, 161 

24 

Love him made all prest to doon her byde 
And rather dye than her sholde go ; 

But reason seyde him, on the other syde, 

'Without assent of her ne do not so. 

I>esi for thy work she wolde be thy foe, 

And scyn that thr 'Ugh thy meddling is blowe 

Vour h ithcr love, there it was erst unknowc.* 168 

25 

For which lie gan Jeriberen for the beste. 

That though the lordes w dden that she weete 
He wolde let them graunic wlial them Icste, 

And tell his lady fir t what loai they mente ; 

And when that she had scyd him her entente. 

Thereafter w«»ldc he worken all so blyve 

Though all the world against it wolde stryve. 175 

26 

Hceror, which that well the fireekes hearde 
For Anterior h- w they wolde have Griseyde, 

Gan it wi.h-dond and soberly answerede : 

'Sires, 'he ni' no prisoner,’ he seyde, 

•1 noot on yow wlio that this charge leyde. 

But on my part ye may efisoon him telle 
We useii here no worrico for to selle.’ 


182 
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go. Bui, on the other hand, reason said to him, “Do not do 

anything without her consent, lest she became your enemy 

because of your actions, and siy that through your meddling 

the love of you two. hitherto concealed, has become known 
Widely/* 


22 

Thus Trnilus decided that, though the lords agreed that 
she should go. it would be best for him not to oppose their 
decision until he had discussed matters with bis lady. Then 
when she had told him her reaction, he would work quickly 

even if all the world stood against him. 

2J 

Hector, when he heard the Greeks propose to exchange 
Antenor for Cnscyde, was not in agreement. Soberly he said. 
Sirs, she is no prisoner ; I do not know who charged you with 
such a proposal but, for my part, you may tell them straight 
• way that it ib not our custom here to sell wo.iien.” 


24 

At once a clamour arose among the people, as fierce as 
when straw is set o i fire, l-or evd fortune wished in this 
instance that they sh >uld desire their own ruin. ‘ Hector’’, 
they said, -‘what spirit inspires you to shield this woman .nnd 
cause us to lose Antenor, who is so wise and bold a knight ? 


z:> 


You have chosen the wrong answer. Anyone can see that 
we have need of lighters. He is one of <>ur town’s ure itest. 
Hector, put aside your fancies? OKing Priam, we say that 
our unanimous vote is to let Criscyde u-., * Then they begged 
for Aotenor’s deliverance. 

26 

O Lord Juvenal, true is your opinion th.ii folk so little 
understand what they should seek that they do not see their 
ruin in their desire. For a cloud of error prcven*s ihi ir seeing 
what is best. I.ook, here is a good example ; tl.e Trojans now 
dcsire the teturn of Antenor. wh., lirtuiiy br..uL’ht them to 

destruction. 
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The noise of people up^sterte then at ones 
As breme as blaze of straw y-set on fyre ; 

For infortune it woldc, for the noacs. 

They sholden their confusiouo desyre. 

‘Hector', quod they, ‘what ghost may yow cnspyrc 
This woman thus to shield and dooo us lose 
Dan Antenor—a wrong way now ye chcsc— 

28 

'That is so wys and eke so bold baroun ? 

And we have need to folk, as men may see ; 

He is eke one the greatest of this town. 

O Hector, let those faniasyes be ! 

O king Priam,’ quod they, ‘thus seggen we, 

That all our voice is to forgon Criseyde* ; 

And to deliv’ren Antenor they preyde. 

29 

O Juvenal, lord I true is thy sentence 
That little witen folk what is to yearne, 

That they ne find in their desyr oSeoce ; 

For cloud of error lets them not discerne 
What best is ; and lo, here ensample as yerne. 

This folk desiren now deliveraunce 
Of Antenor, that brought them to mischaunce ; 

30 

For after he was traitor to the town 
Of Troy. Alas, they quit him out too rathe. 

O nyce world, lo thy discreciouo : 

Criseyde, which that never did them scathe. 

Shall now no longer in her blisse bathe ; 

But Antenor, he shall come home to townc, 

And she shall out : thus seyden here and bowne. 

31 

For which was delibered by parliament 
For Antenor to yielden up Criseyde, 

And it pronounced by the president. 

Although that Hector ‘qay’ full ofie preyde ; 

And finally what wight that it wilh-seyde 
It was for nought, it muste been and sholdc. 

For substance of the parliament it wolde. 

32 

Departed out of parliament echone, 

This Troilos, withoulc wordes mo. 

Unto his chamber sped him fast alone 
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27 

He ?aier became a traitor to Troy ; alas, he was too soon 
delivered ! O foolish world, observe your discretion ! Criseyde 
who never harmed the Trojans, can no longer remain in bliss, 
but Antenor will come home and she must leave ; so decreed 
the Trojans. 


28 

Thouph Hector often said '‘nay,” the parliament decided 
and the president announced tliat Criseyde would be exchanged 
of Antenor. And, finally, no matter who opposed decision, it 
was in vain. The exchange must and would take place, for the 
majority of the parliament desired it. 

29 

Everyone went away from (he assenobly. Troilus, still 
silent, went quickly to his room, alone except for one or two 
of his men whom he told to leave at once because, he said, he 
wished to sleep. Then, hastily, he lay down upon his bed. 

30 

Just as in winter (he leaves arc one by one blown away 
until the tree is bare except for bark and branches, so lay 
Troilus, bereft of all well-being. b<iund in care's darkness, and 
almost out of his wits wits worry over the exchange of Criseyde. 

31 

He arose, shut every door and all the windows, and then 
sat down on the bed. this sorrowful man, as pale and wan as a 
waxen image. The woe l^eapcd up in his breast began to break 
forth, and in his madness he behaved as I shall tell you. 

32 

He wriihed like a wild bnl! which, when pierced to the 
heart, leaps now here and now there, roaring forth complaints 

24 
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(Unless it were a man of bis or twOj 
The which he bad out faste for to go 
Because he wolde sleepeo, as he seyde), 

And hastily upon bis bed him leyde. 

33 

And as in winter leaves been bereft 
Each after other till the tree be bare, 

So that there nis but bark and brauncbe left, 
Lyth Troilus bereft of each welfare, 
Y-bounden in the blacke bark of care, 
Disposed wood out of his wit to breyde, 

So sore him sat the cbaunging of Criseyde. 

34 

He riste him up and every dore he shette. 

And window eke, and then this sorrowful man 
Upon his bedde's side adown him sette. 

Full like a pale image, pale and wan ; 

And in his breast the heaprd woe began 
Out brest, and he to worken in this wyse 
In his woodness as ( shall ynw devyse. 

35 

Right as the wilde bull beginnetb springe, 
Now here, now there, y<darted to the herte. 
And of his death roareih in complcyninge. 
Right so gan he about the cham^r sterte. 
Smyting his breast ay with his fistes smerte. 
His head to the wall his body to the grounde 
Full oft he swapt, hinaselven to confounde. 

36 

His eyen two. for pity of his herte. 

Out streameden as swifte wclles tweye ; 

The higbe sobbes of his sorrows smerte 
His speech him rcfi, unnethes might he seye : 
•O death, alas, why nilt thou do me deye ? 
Accursed be the day which that nature 
Sboop me to ben a lyvcs creature ! 

37 

But after, when the fury and the rage. 

Which that his herte twist and faste Ihrcste. 

By length of tyme somewhat gan a-suage. 
Upon his bed he leyde him down to reste- 
But then begun his teares more oul-breste, 
That wonder is (he body may suffysc 
To hair this woe which that I yow devyse. 
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against its coming death. Just so Troilus rushed about his 
room, bitterly beating his breast with his fists. Often he crashed 
his head against the wall and liis body against the ground in 
order to injure himself. 

33 

His grief caused tears to stream form his two eyes like 
wa«er from a well. His deep subs in his sorrow robbed him of 
speech ; he could scarcely ask, “O death, alas, why do you not 
take me ? Cursed be the day that Nature shaped me into a 
living creature 1" 

34 

When after a lime, the fury and rage which twisted and 
crashed his heart began somewhat to subside, he lay down 
upon his bed to rest. But then his tears came forth at such an 
increased rate that it was a wonder, his body could sustain even 
half this grief which I now describe. 

35 

He cried out, “Fortune, alas the time ' What have 1 done ? 
Wherein am 1 guilty ? How can you be so lacking in pity as 
to beguile me 7 Is there no grace ? Shall I thus be .slain ? 
Shall Criseyde thus go away because you wish it 7 Alas, who 
can you find it in your heart to be so cruel and unkind to me ? 

36 

Have I not honoured you all my life, as you well know 
above all the gods 7 Why will you thus deprive me of all joy ? 
“O Troilus, what can men now call you but wretch of wretches 
fallen from honour into misery, in which I must lament 
Criseyde, alas, till breath fails me ? 

37 

Alas. Fortune, if my happy life caused displeasure to your 
foul envy, why did you not kill my father, king of Troy, or my 
brothers, or me, since I thus complain and cry out, encumber¬ 
ing the world. accomplishing nothing, ever dying but never 
fully slain ? 
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Then seyUe he thus : 'Fortune, alas the whyle, 
What have 1 dooa, what have 1 thus a-guilt ; 
How mightest thou for ruthe me begyle : 

Is there no grace, and shall I thus be spilt ? 

Shalt thus Criseyde away for that thou wilt 7 
Alas 1 how may’si thou in thy berte finde 
r<> ben to me thus cruel and unkinde ? 

39 

‘Have I thee not honoured all my lyvc. 

As thou well wost, above the goddes alle 7 
Why wilt ihou me fro joye thus depryve 7 
O Troilus, what may men thee now calle 
But wrecebe of wrecches out of honour falle 
Into misery, in whuh 1 will bewayle 
Criseyde, alas, till that the breath me fayle ? 

40 

■Alas, Fortune, if that my lyf in joye 
Displeased had unto this foul envye. 

Why nc had'si thou my father, king of Troye, 
Bercfi the lyf, or doon my brethren dye, 

Or slain myself that thus compleyiie and crye 7 
1, cuinbcr-world, that may of nothing serve. 

But ever dye and never fully sterve. 

41 

.If that Criseyde alone were me left. 

Not Fought I whither thou woldcst me steere ; 
And her, alas, then bast thou rae bereft. 

But evermore, lo, this is thy manere. 

To reve a wight that most is to him deare. 

To prove in that thy gerful violence. 

Thus am I lost, (here helpeih no defence. 

42 

,0 very lord of love, O God, alas, 

That knowest best myn hertc and all roy thought. 
What shall my sorrowful life don in this case 
If I forgo that I so dear have bought 7 
Sin ye Criseyde and me have fully brought 
liitu yilur grace, and both our herics sealed, 

How may ye suffer, alas, it be repealed 7 

43 

‘What I may doon. I shall, while I may dure 
On-lyve in torment and in cruel peync, 

Ihis inforlunc or this disaventure, 
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38 

ir ooly Criseyde were left to me, I would oot care whither 
you steered me ; yet, alas, you have taken her from me. See 
this is always your method : to take from a man that which is 
most dear to him, thus proving your changeable violence. 1 
am lost ; there is no help or defense. 

39 

*'0 true lord, O god, O Love, alas 1 You know best all 
ray thoughts and my heart. What shall I do in this sorrowful 
case if I must give up that which I have won with such difficuU 
ty ? Since you have brought Criseyde and me fully into your 
grace and have united both our hearts, how can you permit 
our separation ? 

40 

What shall I do ? As long as I jodure I shall Hve in «or- 
meat and in cruel pain, all alone as I was born, cursing Ibis 
misfortune or misadventure. I shall never see the rain or sun¬ 
shine. but shall end my sad life in darkness, and like Oedipus 
die in distress. 


41 

"O weary spirit that twists back and forth, why will you 
not flee o it of the most woebegsne body that ever walked the 
earth ? O soul, lurkmg in this woe, unseat vourself ; flee forth 
f'ljm my heart, allowing it to break, and follow always your 
dear lady Criseyde. Your true place is no longer here. 

42 

'*0 woeful two eyes, since your pleasure was to gaze into 
the bright eyes of Criseyde. what shaM you do except, to rny 
discomfort, accomplish nothing and weep away your sight, 
since she who was accusiomed to illumine you is now extingui* 
shed. It is from now on in vain that I possess two since eyes, 
your inspiration has gone. 

43 

“O my Criseyde, sovereign lady of this woeful soul which 
now crises out, who shall now comfort me in my pain ? Alas, 
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Alas, as I was born, y*wis. cumpleyne ; 

Ne never will I seen it shyne or reyne, 

But end I will, as Oedipe in darkoesse, 

My sorrowful lyf, and dyen distresse. 

301 

44 


'O weary ghost, that errest to and fro, 

Why Dili thou flee out of the wofulleste 

Body that ever might on grounde go ? 

O soule lurking in this woe, unoeste. 

Flee forth out of mya berte and let it breste, 

And follow alway Criseyde thy lady deare. 

Thy rlghte place is now no longer here. 

308 

45 


‘O woeful eycn two, sin your desport 

Was all to seen Criseyde’s eyen brighte. 

What shall ye doon but. for my discomfort, 

Stonden for nought and weepeo out your sighte ? 

Sin she is queynt. that wont was you to lightc, 

In vain fro ibis forth have I eycn tweye 

Y«formed, sin your virtue is aweyc. 

315 

46 


‘O my Criseyde, O lady sovereigne. 

Of thilke woful soule that thus cryeth. 

Who shall now given comfort to the peyno ? 

Alas, no wight ; but when myn herte dyeth. 

My spirit, which that unto yow so bycth. 

Receive in grce, for that shall ay yow serve ; 

For-thy no force Is, though the body sterve. 

322 

47 


•O ye lovers, that high upon the wheel 

Ben set of Fortune, in good avenlurc, 

God leve that ye find ay love of steel. 

And longe may your lyf in joy endure 

But when ye comeo bv nay sepulture 

Remember that your fellow reslctb there, 

For I loved eke, though 1 unworthy were. 

329 

48 


•O old, unwholesome, and mislyved man 
(Calchas I mean), alas, what eyietb thee 

To been a Greek sin thou art born Trojan 7 

O Calchas, which that wilt my bane be. 

In cursed tyme was thou born for me 1 

As wolde blissful Jove for his joye 

That I thee had whereas I wolde in Troyc 1 

336 
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no one. But when ray heart dies, receive in favor my spirit, 
which will at once hasten to you and serve you forever. It is 
of no importance if my body dies. 

44 

“O you lovers, who are set in happiness bight upon the 
wheel of Fortune. Qod grant that you always find love as true 
as steel, and that you may for a long time live in joy ! But 
when you come to my grave, remember that your comrade 
rests there, for I also have loved, thoug t was unworthy. 

45 

*'0 old, unwholesome, sinful man—Calchas, 1 mean alas, 
what is the matter with you, that you have become a Greek 
when you were born a Trojan ? O Calchas, who will be my 
death, accursed for me was the time that you were born ! 
Would to blessed Jove that I could have you where 1 want you 
here in Troy !** 

46 

A thousand sighs hotter than coals burst from bis breast 
one after the other, mingled with new complaints which fed bis 
woe ; as a result his sad tears never ceased. So<jn his pains so 
racked him and he became so weak, that he felt neither joy nor 
woe, but lay in trance. 


47 

Pandarus, who bad heard what every lord and burgess 
had said in the parliroent, and had learned how there was unani* 
mous consent to the exchange of Criscyde for Antenor, went 
almost out of his mind with grief, and hardly knew what he 
fell. But in great haste he sought Troilus. 

48 

A certain knight who guarded Troilus’ door at this lime 
let Pandarus enter. Weeping tenderly he went into the darkened 
room and, as still as a stone, he quietly approached the bed. 

was so confused that he did not know what to say, for 
extreme woe had almost overcome his wit. 
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A thousand sykes hotter than the glede 
Out of his breast each after other weate, 

Meddled with pleyotes new, his woe to feede, 

For which bis woful teares never stenie. 

Aod shortly, so his peynes him to rente. 

And wex so mat that joye nor penaunce 

He feeleth none, but lyth forth in a traunce. 343 

30 

Pandare, which that in the parliament 

Had heard what every burgess and lord scyde, 

And how full grauoted was by one assent. 

For Antenor to yieldeo so Criseyde, 

Gan well nigh wood out of his wit to breyde. 

So that, for woe, he niste what he mente, 

But in a rees to Troilus he wcntc. 3 S 0 

51 

A certeyn knight, that for (he tyme kepte 
The chamber d<)or, undid it him anoon ; 

And Pandare, that full tcnderliche wepte. 

Into the darke chamber, still as stoon, 

Toward the bed gan softciy to goon. 

So confiis that he niste what to seyc : 

For very woe his wit was nigh awcyc. 357 

52 

And with his chore and looking all lo-turn. 

For sorrow of this, and with his armes folden. 

He sbjod this woful Troilus biforn. 

And on his piteous face he gan beholden. 

But lord I so often gan his herte c<)lden. 

Seeing bis friend in woe, whose iteavioesse 

His bertc slew, as thought him. for distresse. 364 

53 

This woful wight, this Troilus. that felte 
His friend Pandare y*comcn him to sec, 

Gan, as the snow against the sonne, melte. 

For which this sorrowful Pandare, of pitee, 

Gan for to weep as tenderly as he. 

And speechelees thus ben this like tweye. 

That neither might one word for sorrow seye. 371 

54 

But at (he last this woful Troilus, 

Nigh dead for smerte, gan bresten out to roare. 

And with a sorrowful noise he seyde thus. 
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49 

With his face drawn by grief and -his arms folded, he 
stood before woeful Troilus, looking at his piteous face. Lord, 
his heart was chilled so often at the sight of his friend’s grief 
that it seemed to him that sympathy for Troilus’ distress would 
kill him. 

50 

Troilus, the sorrowful one. feeling his friend Pandarus* 
presence, began to melt like the snow io the sun. At this 
Pandarus wept with pity as tenderly as Troilus. Thus were these 
two speechless with sorrow, so that neither could say one word. 

51 

But at last Troilus, almost dead with pain, burst into a 
road and, in a sad voice between his sobs and deep sighs, spoke, 
•‘Sec Pandarus. I am dead ; that is all there is to it. Did you 
not hear in the parliament that my Criscyde is lost in exchange 
for Antenor ?*’ 

52 

Pandarus. pale as death, answered sorrowfully, “Yes ! 
Would that it were as false as it is true ; I heard it and know 
all about it. O mercy. God. who would have thought this ? 
Who would have thought that in so little lime Fortune would 
have overthrown our joy ? In my opinion there is no one in 
the world who ever saw ruin so strange as this happen by 
chance or destiny. But wh > can prophesy all or avoid all ? 
Such is the world ! I therefore say that no one should expect to 
receive constant well-being from Fortune; her gifts arc distribu* 
ted among all. 

53 

Tell me this : why are you so insane as to grieve as you 
do ? Why do you lie here, thus ? For you have fultilled all 
your desires ; surely, that sh«>uld sutlice. l.ct me, who never 
experienced in the service ol Love a friendly look or glance, 
weep like this and wail until I die. 

54 

Further, as >ou yourself well know, this town is full of 
all sort of ladies. lu my opinion, I can easily find one or two 
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Among his sobbes and bis sykes sore : 

‘ho, Pandare, I am dead withouten more : 

Hast thou not heard at parliament,’ he seyde, 
'For Aotenor how lost is my Criseyde ?* 

55 

This Pandarus, full dead and pale of hewe. 

Full piteously answered and seyde : ‘Yis, 

As wisly were it false as it is true. 

That 1 have heard, and wot all how it Is. 

O mercy, God, who wolde have trowed Ibis 7 
Who wolde have wend that in so little a throwe 
Fortune our joyc wolde have overthrowe ? 

56 

’For in (his world there is no ereature 
As to my doom, that ever saw ruyne 
Stranger than this through case or aveoture. 

But who may all eschew or all devyne 7 
Such is this world ; for-ihy 1 thus defyne : 

Ne trust no wight to finden in Fortune 
Ay property, her giftes been commune. 

57 

‘But tell me this, why thou art now so mad 
To sorrowen thus 7 Why lyst thou in this wyse, 
Sin thy desyr all wholly hast thou bad, 

So that by right it ought enough suffyse 7 
But I, that^never felt in my servyse 
A friendly chore or looking of an eye. 

Let me thus weep and waile till I dye. 

58 

‘And over all this, as thou well west thyselye. 

This town is full of ladies all abouie. 

And, to my doom, fairer than suche twelve 
As c er she was shall I find in some route. 

Yea, one or two, withouten any double. 

For-thy be glad, myn owne deare brother ; 

If she be lost, we shall recover another. 

59 

'What, God forbid, alway that each pleasaunce 
In one thing were, and in none other wight 1 
If one can sing, another can well daunce ; 

If this be goodly, she is glad and light ; 

And this is fair, and that can good aright. 

Hach for his virtue holden is for dejre. 

Both hcroncr and falcon of rivere. 
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io any crowd fairer than twelve like Criseyde. Therefore cheer 
up, brother dear I If she is lost, we will hod another. 

55 

Why, God forbid that a mao should always hod pleasure 
in one woman aod io no other t If one can sing, another can 
dance well ; if one is highly moral, another is light and gay ; 
and if one is attractive, another conducts her^^elf well. Each 
one is esteemed for her particular virtue ; both the heron and 
the falcon are needed in hawking. 

56 

Also, as wrote Zeuxis, who was very wise, 'The new love 
often chases away the old’. A new situation demands a new 
plan. Think also that you are bound to preserve y^mr life. Such 
a fire as yours must naturally cool ; for since it was but 
a casuil pleasure, some event will drive it from your memory. 

57 

As surely as day follows night, a new love, work, or 
another grief, or else seeing the person concerned only seldom, 
will overcomi old affertioas. In your case, your shall have one 
of those things to shorten your bitter pains. Her obsence will 
drive her from your heart.” 


58 

These words were spoken on this occasion by Paodarus 
to help his friend, lest he die of grief. Obviously, he did not 
care what dishonourable actions he suggested in order to «)ver- 
come Troilus' woe. But Troilus, submerged in sorrow, took 
little heed of Pandarus' intention. The words went in one ear 
and out the other. 


59 

At last, however. Troilus answered. ‘'Friend, this cure or 
treatment which you suggest would be suitable for me if I 
were a fiend that would betray her who is true to me 1 I pray 
Ood that your advice shall never be accepted. May I die at 
once on this spot, rather than do as you counsel me. 
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60 

'And eke, as writ Zanzis that was full wyse. 

The newe love out-chaselh oft the olde. 

And upon oesve case lyib new avyse. 

Abink eekj tbyself to saven thou art holde. 

Such fire by process shill of kinde colde ; 

For SID it is but casual pleasaunce, 

Some case shall pul it out of remcmbrauoce, 

61 

‘For all so sure as day cora’th after night. 

The ncwe love, labour, or other woe, 

Or eUes selde seeing of a wight 
Don old affeccinuos all over go. 

And. for tby part, thou sbatt have one of tbo 
T’abrigge with thy bitter peynes smerte : 
Absence of her shall dryve her out of herte.* 

62 

Those wordes scyde he for the nones alle. 

To help his friend, lest he for sorrow deyde ; 

For doubtelccs, to doon his sorrow fallej 
He roughie not what unthrift that he seyde. 

But Troilus, that nigh for sorrow deyde« 

Took little heed of all that e’er he menle : 

One ear it heard, at tb' other out it wente ; 

63 

Out at the last answered and seyde : ‘Ah, freend. 
This lechecraft, or healed thus to be, 

Were well sitting if that I were a fiend. 

To irasscn her that trewe is unto me. 

I pray to God, let this cunscile ne'er be, 

But do me rather sterve anoon-righi here 
Ere I thus do, as thou me woldest Icrc. 

64 

‘She that I serve, y*wis, what-so thou seye, 

To wliom myn herte enhabii is by right, 

Shall have me wholly hers till that I deye. 

For, Pandarus, sin I have trouthe her bight, 

I will not be unircwe for no wight ; 

But as her man I will ay live and sterve, 

And never other creature serve. 

63 

•And there thou scyst thou shalt as faire finde 
As she. let be. make no comparisoun 
To creature y-formed here by kinde. 
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60 

No matter whal you say, sbe whom I serve aod who 
rightfuliy iababits my heart will possess me completely until I 
die. For, Pandarus, since I have promised to he raithful lo her, 
I will not betray her for anyone. I will live and die her man, 
and never serve another creature. 

61 

So put aside such statements as being able to hod others 
as fair as she ; do not compare her with any merely human 
creature. Dear Pandarus, in conclusion, 1 shall not accept >uur 
suggestion in this matter. 'Therefore, 1 beg you hold your 
peace, you kill me with your talk ! 

62 

You bid me hnd a new love and let Criseyde go ! That 
does not lie within my power, dear brother ; and even if I 
could I would not do so. If you can play rackets with love— 
now in, now out, now this one, now that one—then evil will 
befall her who takes pity on your woe ! 

63 

Also Pandarus, in this matter you behave i >wards me 
hire that one who comes up to a woebegone person and says, 
•Do not think of your pain, and >ou will not feel it.’ You 
must first transform me into a sl<»nc and take away all my feel¬ 
ings before you can so easily do away with my grief. 

64 

My sorrow my be so deep and lasting that death may 
well put an end to life in my breast. But Criseyde shall never 
leave ray soul. When I die I shall go down to Proserpine to 
dwell in torment, and I shall always complain of how we (wo 
were parted. 

65 

"You have hcie advance (he argument that I should feel 
less pain at Criseyde’s leaving because she has been wholly 
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O leve Paodare. in coaclusioun, 

I wilt not be of thyn opiotoun 

Touching all this ; for which I thee beseeche 

So hold thy peace, thou sleest me with thy speecbe. 

66 

*Thou biddest me I sholde love another 
All freshly new, and let Criscyde go. 

It lyih not in my power, leve brother ; 

And. though 1 might, I wolde not do so. 

But canst thou pleyen racket to and fro, 

Nettle in, dock out, now this, now that, Paodare ? 
Now foul fall her that for thy woe hath care. 

67 

‘Thou farest eke by me, thou Pandarus, 

As he that, when a wight is woe-begoon. 

Cometh to him apace and seyth right thus : 

“Think not on smerte. and thou sbalt feele noon.*' 
Thou must me hrst iransmuen in a stoon. 

And rcve me my passiounes allc. 

Ere thou so lightly do my woe to falle. 

68 

'The death may well out of my breast departe 
The lyf, so longe may this sorrow myne ; 

But fro my soulc shall Criscyde's darte 
Out never, mores but down with Proserpyne, 

When I am dead, 1 will go wone in pyne ; 

And thete I will eternally complyne 
My woe and how that twinned be we tweyoe. 

69 

‘Thou hast here made an argument, for fyne, 

How that it shulde a lesse peyne be 
Crisi yde to for-goon for she was myne, 

And live in ease and in felicitee 

Why gabbest thou, that seydest thus to me. 

That him is worse that is fro weal y-throwe 
Than he had erst nunc of that wcale knowe ? 

70 

'But tell me now, sin that thee think’tb so light 
To chaungen so in love ay to and fro. 

Why hast thou not done busily thy might 
To chaungen her that doth thee all thy woe ? 

Why nill thou let her fro thyn herlc go ? 

Why nilt thou love another lady sweete 
That may thyn herte sciieo in quieto. 
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mioe and we have lived io comfort aod felicity. Why do you 
^bble so, you who once said to me that ‘he who is cast from 
happiness is worse off than he who has never known hap. 
piness V 

66 

But tell me now, since you think it is so easy to change 
back and forth in love, why have you not turned your attention 
to changing from that lady who causes all your grief ? Why 
have you not let her go from heart ? Why do you not love 
another sweet lady who will comfort you ? 

67 

If you have always bad ill fortune in love and yet cannot 

put it from your heart, bow can I, who lived with Criseyde in 

joy and pleasure as great as that experienced by any living 

creature, be expected to forget rapidly ? O where have you 

been so long cloistered that you learned to argue so formally 
and well ? ^ 


68 

“No God knows, all your advice is worth nothing, there¬ 
fore, despite whatever may happen, I will die—-that 's all. O 
dMth, ender •»f all sorrows, come now to me who calls you so 
ofieo. For that death is actually kind which, often called, 
comes aod eads pain. 

69 

I know well that when my life was happy I would have 
^id to avoid your coming, death, but now your coming will 
^ so sweet to me that I desire nothing so much in the world 
death, since I am on fire wth this sorrow, drown me at once 
to tears, or extinguish my heart with your cold strokes. 

70 

Sjnee you, unsummoned, slay so many in various lands 
night and day. do me this service at my requeM. you would do 
'*'6 to rid the world of me, the most woebegone person there 
ever was. For it is time for me to die, since I in no way can be 
of value to the world *’ 
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71 

‘If thou bast had in love ay yet mischauDce. 

And canst it not out of thyo herte dryvc, 

I, that have lived in lust and to pleasaunce 
With her as much as creature on-lyve, 

How sholde 1 that forget, and that so blyve. 

Oh, where hast thou ben bid so long in muwc. 
That canst so well and formally arguwe ? 

72 

‘Nay, oay, God wot, nought worth is all thy rede, 
For which, for what that ever may befalle, 
Withouteo wordts more 1 will be dede. 

O Death, that eoder art of sorrows allc, 

Come now, sin I so oft after thee calle ; 

For scly is that death, sooth for to scyne, 

That, oft y-clepcd, com'th and endeth peyne. 

73 

‘Well wot I, whyle my lyf was in quiete. 

Ere thou me slow I wolde have given hyre ; 

But now thy coming is to me so sweete. 

That in this world I nothing so desyre. 

O Death, sin with this sorrow I am afyre. 

Thou either do me anoon in (cares dreochc, 

Or with thy colde stroke myn heate qucnchc. 

74 

•Sin that tliou slcest so fele in sundry wyse 
Against their will, unpreyed, day and night, 

Do me, ai my requeste, this setvyse, 

Deliver n«)W the world (so dost thou right) 

Of roc that am the wofulleste wight 

Dial ever was ; for tyme is that 1 slerve, ^ 

Sin in this world of right nought may I serve. 

75 

This Troilus. in teares gan distillc. 

As liciuor out of alembic full fasle , 

And Pandarus gan hold his tongue slillc, 

And to the gr;'und his eyen down he caste. 

But nithelecs, thus thought he at the lasle : 
‘What, pardec ! Rather than my fellow deyc 
Yet shall I somewhat m‘'re unto it scyc* ; 

76 

And seyde : ‘Friend, thou hast such distresse, 

And sin ihou list myn arguments to blame, 

Why nill thyselven helpen doon redrcs^e, 
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71 

Tears ran forth from TroLlus' eyes like liquid pourinc 
from a vessel. Pandarus held his tongue and cast his eyes on 
the ground. But at last he though*, “rndeed. rather than see 
my friend die, I shall say something further to him.*' 

72 

Then he said, “Friend, since you are in such distress and 
since you do not care to heed my arguments, why won't you 
help yourself and put aside all this grief in a manlv fashion. 
You are ashamed to go and steal Cfiseyde away, so either let 
her leave Troy, or keep quiet and stop your foolish behaviour. 

73 

Are you in Troy and yet without the bravery to take a 
woman who loves you and who herself wishes to be with you 7 
Now isn’t that pretty foolishness ? Get up at once, stop this 

weeping, and know that you are a man. For within this hour 
t 5>nall djc unless 1 know she is to remain with us.’* 


74 


Troilus quietly answered him. “Indeed, dear brother I 
avc thought of all this very often myself, and of many things 
other than you suggested here. But you shall hear fully why 

my gnef remains And when you have given me an audience, 
then you can te«' your opini-ms. 
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And with thy manhood letteo all this grame ? 

Go ravish her ne canst thou oot for shame ! 

And either let her out of townc fare. 

Or hold her still and leave thy nyce fare. 

77 

‘Art thou in Troy and bast qooq hardimeot 
To take a woman which that loveth thee 
And wolde herselvcn been of thyn assent ? 

Now is not this a nyce vanitee ? 

Ryse up anoon, and let this weeping be 
And kyth thou art a man, for in this houre 
1 will be dead or she shall bleveo oure.* 

78 

To this answered him Troilus full softe, 

And seyde : ‘Pardee, leve brother deare, 

All this have I myself yet thought full ofte. 

And more thing tluin thou devysest here. 

But why this thing is left thou shalt well hearc, 
And when thou me hast given audience 
Thereafter may thou tell all thy sentence. 

79 

‘First, sin (thou wost) this town hath all this werre 
For ravishing of wo nen so by might, 

It sholde not be suffered me to erre, 

As it slant now. ne doon so great unrieht. 

I sholde have also blame of every wight 
My father’s graunl if tliat 1 so withstoodc, 

Sin she is chaunged for the towne’s goode. 

80 

•I have eke thought, so it were her assent, 

To ask her at my father of his grace ; 

Then think I this were her accuscmenl, 

Sin well I wot I may not her purchase. 

For sin my father in ‘o high a place 
AS parliament hath her exchaungc ensealed. 

He nil for me his letter be repealed. 

81 

•Yet drede I most her herte to perturbe 
With violence, if I do such a game ; 

For if I wolde it openly disturbe 
It musie been disclaundre to her name. 

And me were lever dead than her defame. 

As nolde God but-if I sholde have 
Her hononr lever than my lyf to save. 
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accuse her unnecessarily, since I know well I cannot buy ber 
thus. Becau'^e my father has agreed in so high a place as the 
parliament to her exchange, he will not repeal his agreement 
for me. 

77 

“Yet mast of all I am afraid of upsetting her by violence, 
if I try such a trick, for to declare my purpose openly would be 
to slander her name. And I would rather die;^than defame her, 
G<k 1 forbid that her honour were not dearer to me than saving 
my life. 

78 


Thus, so far as I can tell, I am lost. Certainly, since I 
am her kniglit, I muNt hold her honour dearer than myself in 
all events, as any lover should. Consequently, J am torn 
between desire and reason : desire tells me to go ahead and 
trouble her ; but reason will not agree to it ; therefore my heart 
trembles.” 

79 

Weeping so that he could not stop, Troilus continued, 
‘Alas, what shall I, wretch, do Pandarus, I feel my love 
steadily increasing as my hope becomes less and less. My 
cause for worry also inercas-s. So, woe to me, why won't my 
heart break ? For in love, there is but little re.st.*’ 

80 


Pandarus answered, "For oil of me. friend, you can do as 
you like. But if I were .so aroused as you, and had your rank, 
she would g<. with me even though all this city cried out to¬ 
gether against it. I would not care a groat for all such noise I 
For after men have loudly cried out, then they will whisper ; 
also a wonder never lasts more than nine days in a city. 

81 


Do not keep .-n speculating so deeply about reason and 
courtesy, but help yourself immcdiitely It is better for others 
loan you two to weep, especially since you arc now united. Get 
up. lor by my head, she shall n u leave! It is better to be 
blameworthy to a small extent than to die here like a gnat, 
Without a wound. ® 
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‘Thus am I lost' for aught, for aught that 1 can see, 
For cerleyn is, sin that I am her knight, 

I must her honour lever have than me 
In every case, as lover ought of right. 

Thus am I with desyr and reason twight : 

Desyr for to disturben her me redeth. 

And reason oil not, so myo herte dredetb.* 

83 

Thu> weeping, that he coude never cease, 

He seyde : ‘Alas, how shall I, wrecchc, fare ? 

For well feel I my love alway increase. 

And hope is less and less alway, Pandarc. 

Increasen eke (he causes of my care. 

So welawdy, why nil myn berie brestc ? 

For, as in love, (here is but little reste.’ 

84 

P.tndare answerede : ‘Friend, thou may'st, for me, 
D'>n as thee list j but, had I it so hote 
And thyn estate, she sholde go with me 
Though all this town cried on this thing by note : 

I nolde set at all that noise a groate, 

For when men have well cried then will they rowne. 
A wonder last but nyne night ne’er in townc. 

85 

‘Devyne not in reason ay so deepe 
Nc curteysly, but help thysef anoon. 

Bet is that other than thyselven weepe. 

And namely, sin ye two been ail oon. 

Rise up, for, by myn head, she shall not goon ; 

And rather be in blame a little founde 
rhnn sterve here as a goat, withimte wounde. 

86 

is no shame to vou, oc do vyce^ 

Her to witholdcn (hat ye loveth most, 

Paraunter she might holden thee for nyce 
To let her go thus to the Greekes* host. 

Ihink eke Fortune, as well thyselyeo west, 

Helpeth a hardy man to his empryse. 

And waiveth wrechos for their cowardyse. 

87 

‘And thougb thy lady wotde a little grieve. 

Thou sbalt thy peace full well hereafter make. 

But as for me, certeyn. I cannot ’Iieve 
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82 

'*You will do no sin or vice to bold on to her whom you 
must love. Perhaps sbe would think you foolish if you 
allowed her thus to go the Greek host. Also remember that 
Fortune, as you well know, helps the brave man accomplish 
his purpose, and deserts wretches because of their cowardice. 

83 

Though your lady would grieve a little, you could later 
make your peace with her ; but as for me, I certainly cannot 
believe that she would now take it ill. Why then should heart 
quake with fear ? Think how Paris, who is your brother, got 
his love, why should you not have yours ? 

84 

And Troilus, I am willing to swear one thing : if Criseyde, 
who is your beloved, loves you now as well as you love her, so 
help me God she will not lake it badly when you try to remedy 
this mischief. If she desires to leave you, then she is false, and 
you should love her less. 

85 

Therefore, take heart, and remember tike a knight that 
each day every law is broken because of love. Now show some 
*>f your spirit and your strength. Have mercy on yourself, 
despite any fears. Do notallow tiiis wretched 'grief to gnaw 
into your heart, but like a man stake everything on one cast 
of the dice ; if you die, you will g > to heaven a martyr ! 

86 

I myself will aid you in this act, even if I and all my kin 
should lie together in the street like dead dogs, pierced with 
many a deep and bloody wound, even so, I shall befriend you 
in any event. But if you wish to die here like a coward, fare¬ 
well, and the devil lake anyone who sympathizes with you !” 

87 

Troilus came to life at these words and answered, “Friend, 
lhak you, I agree. But you cannot so incite me, nor can pain 
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That she wolde it as now for evil take ; 

Why sholde, then, of ferd thyn herte quake ? 

Think eke how Paris hath (that is thy brother) 

A love, and why sbalt thou not have another ? 

88 

‘And, Troilus, one thing 1 dare be swcre, 

That if Criseydc, which that is thy leef. 

Now lovcth thee as well as thou dost here, 

God help me so, she nil not take it grief. 

Though thou do bote anoon in this mischief. 

And if she willelh fro yow for to passe. 

Then is she false ; so love her well the lassc. 

89 

‘For thy take heart and think right a> a knight. 
Through love is broken alday every Uwe 
Kyth now somewhat thy courage and thy might. 
Have mercy on thyself for any awe ; 

Let not this wrecched woe thyn herte gnawe, 

But marly set the world on six and seven, 

And if thou deye, a martyr go to heaven. 

90 

*I will myself be with thee at this neede. 

Though I and all my kin upon a stounde 
Shall in a street, as dogges, liggen deede. 

Through girt with manv a wyd and bloodly wounde, 
Id every case I will a friend be fouode. 

And if thee list here sicrven as a wrccchc. 

Adieu, the devil speed him that it recche ! 

91 

This Troilus gan with those words to quicken. 

And seyde ■. ‘Friend graunt mercy, I assente ; 

But certeynly thou may’st not me so pricken, 

Ne peyne noon ne may me so lormenle, 

That for do case it is not myn entente. 

At sborte wordes, though I dyen sholde. 

To ravish her, bul-if herself it wolde.’ 

92 

‘Why, so mean 1,’ quod Pandare, all this day. 

But tell me Ihco, hast thou well here assayed, 

That sorrowest thus ?’ And he answerede *Nay. 
•Where of art thou,’ quod Pandare.‘then amayed 
(That know’sl not that she will ben evil apayed) 

To ravish her, sin thou hast not ben there, 

But-if that Jove told it in thyn care 7 
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so torment me. that for any rea5;oo, even though I die, I would 
make plans to kidnap her, unless she consents.*’ 

88 

“That is exactly what I meant all the lime,’* replied 
Pandarus. “But tell me, have you, who are grieving so, yet 
determined her reaction “No,” answered Troilus. “Why 
then,” asked Pandarus. ‘'are you pessimistic, when you have not 
yet found out if she will resent your kidnapping her ? Since 
you have not visited her, you cannot know that fact, unless 
Jove whispered it in your car. 

89 

Now gel up at once as if nothing had occurred; wash your 
face and go to the king, before he wonders what has happened 
to you. You must subtly deceive him and the others, or he 
may send for you before you wish it. In brief, dear brother, 
cheer up, and let me plan this business. 

90 

For 1 shall so arrange matters that sometime, somehow, 
during this night you will have the opportunity to speak to 
your lady in private. From her words and her manner you 
will be able at once to hear and to determine her reaction, 
which in this case will be for the best. Now farewell, on this 
point 1 rest my argument.” 

91 

Swift Rumour, which reports untruths as well as actual 
facts, had fled on hurried wines throughout all Troy from man to 
mao, and had retold the news that (talchas’ beautiful daughter 
was definitely given by the parliament in exchange for Antenor. 

92 

As soon as she heard this tale. Criseyde, who cared no¬ 
thing for her father's deeds or for when he died, earnestly 
besought Jupiter to curse those who bad arranged this exchange. 
But she dared ask no one the exact situation, for fear she should 
find that the talcs were true. 
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93 

‘For-lhy rys up, as nought ne were, anoon. 

And wash thy face, and to the king thou weode, 
(.If be may wonder whither thou art goon. 

Thou must with wisdom him and other blende. 

Or. upon case, be may after thee seode 

Ere thou be ware ; And shortly, brother deare, 

Be glad, and let me work in this matere ; 

94 

‘For I shall shape it so that sikerly 

Thou shall this night, some tyme, in some manerc, 

Come speake with thy lady privily ; 

And by her wordes eke and by her chere 
Thou shalt full soon aparceyve and well heare 
All her entente, and in this case the beste ; 

And farewell now, for in this point I reste.' 

95 

The swifte fame, which that false thinges 
Bgal reporieth like the thinges trewe. 

Was throughout Troy y-fleO with preste winges 
Fro man to man, and made this tale of newe, 

How Calchas' daughter with her brigbte hewe 
At parliament, withoutc wordes mure, 

Y-graunted was in cbauoge of Antenore. 

96 

The whiche tale anoon-rigbi as Criseyde 

Had heard, she which that of her father roughte, 

As in this case, right nought ne when be deyde, 

Full busily of Jupiter besoughte 

Give him mischaunce that this treaty broughtc. 

But shortly, lest these (ales soothe were, 

She durst at no wight asken it for feare ; 

97 

As she that had her hctie and all her minde 
On Troilus y-set so wonder faste, 

That all the world ne coude her love unbinde 
Ne Troilus out of her hertc caste. 

She wol ben his why) that her lyf may laste, 

And thus she brenneth both in love and drede 
So that she nistc what was best to rede. 

98 

But as men sec in town and all about. 

That women usen friendes to visyte, 

So to Criseyde of women came a route 
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93 

She had her heart and mind so set on Troilus that she 
could no’ f-'C all the world unbind her love or cast Troilus from 
her heart. She wished to be his as long as she lived. Thus she 
burned both in hope and fear, so that she did not know what 
was best to do. 

94 

As is usual everywhere, women make a habit of visiting 
friends, and soon a group came to call on Criscyde, somewhat 
enjoying her difficulty and somewhat hoping to encourage her. 
These women, who lived in the city, sat down and began to 
tell their lengthy (ales, which 1 shall report. 

95 

First one said, ‘T am truly glad for your sake that you 
will see your father.*' Then another said “That is not at all 
my reaction, for she has been with us too short a time.” The 
third said, “I certainly hope that she will bring about peace 
between the two armies, may almighty God guide her when she 
leaves !*' 



These words, aloogwith other feminine comments, 
Criseyde heard on more than if she had not been present, for, 
tii>d knows, her mind was on other matters. Although her 
body sat with those women, her atteniioa was constantly else¬ 
where, for her soul eagerly sought Troilus. Silent, she steadily 
thought about him. 

97 

The visitors, who believed thus to please her, spun their 
idle tales about nothing. Such triviality could not comfort her, 
for all the while she burned with passion other than that which 
they suspected. Consequently, she felt her heart almost break 
with grief and boredom in their company. 

98 

No longer could she restrain the tears which welled up 
within her, and which indicated the bitter pain of her spirit. 
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For piteous joy, and weoden her delyte, 

And with their tales, dear enough a niyte, 

These women, which within the citce dwdle. 

They set them down and seyde as I shall telle. 686 

99 

Quod first that one : ‘I am glad, trewely, 

Because of you that shall your father see.’ 

Another answered : 'Y-wis, so am not I, 

For all too little hath she with us be.’ 

Quod then the third : T hope, y-wis, that she 
Shall briogen us the peace on every syde, 

That, when she go'th. Almighty God her gyde.* 693 

too 

Those wordes and those womanisshc thioges, 

She heard them right as though she thenoes were, 

For, God it wot, her herte on other thing is : 

Althouth the body sat among them there. 

Her advertence is alway elleswhere. 

For Tniilus full fast her herte sougbte, 

Withouten word alway on him she thoughtc. 700 

101 

These women, that thus wendeo her to please, 

Aboute nought gan all their tales spende ; 

Such vanitee ne can don her no ease. 

As she that all the meanewhyle brende 
Of other passioun than that they wende, 

So that she felt almost her herte dye 

For woe and weary of that companye. 770 

102 

For which no longer miahte she restreyne 
Her teares (so they gonnen up to welle) 

That yeven signes of the bitter peyne 
In which her spirit was and muste dwcllc : 

RcmembTing her, fro heaven unto hellc 

She fallen was, sith she forgoth the sighte 

Of Troilus, and sorrowfully she sighte. 714 

103 

And thilke footes. sitting her aboute. 

Wenden that she wept and syked sore 
Because that she sliolde out of that route 
Depart, and never plcye with them more. 

And they that had y-knowen her of yore 
Saw her so weep, and thought it kindenesse. 

And each of them wept eke for her distresse ; 


721 
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She thought of her rapid descent from heaven to this hell, in 
which she must forego the sight of Troilus, and she sighed 
sadly. 

99 

But those fools who sat with her thought she wept and 
sighed because she must leave them and never be a part of 
their happy group again. Those who had known her for a long 
time saw her weeping, considered it natural, and each of them 
sympathetically wept also. 


100 

Busily they offered her comfort in matters which God 
knows, she cared little They thought to distract her with their 
tales, they often begged her to be happy. But they accomplished 
as much toward comforting her as when a man is scratched on 
the heel to cure a headache ! 


101 

After this foolish visit, they all went to their homes. 
Criseyde. sorrowing deeply, went out of tiie hall into her room 
and fell on her couch as if dead, intending never to rise again. 
I shall tell you how she behaved. 

102 

She tore out her own sunny—coloured hair and also often 
wrung her hands, praying God to take pity on her and send 
death to cure her troubles. Her face usually rosy, was now pule 
bearing witness to her woes and tenseness. 

103 

Sobbing, she spoke, “Alas, I. woeful and unlucky wretch 
born under a cursed constellation, must go from this city and 
leave my knight. Woe was the light on that day when I first 
saw him with my two eyes, which brought him and me all this 
suffering !” 
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104 

And busily ihey gooneo her comforteo 
Of thing, God wot, on which she little thoughte. 
And with their tales wenden her disporten, 

And to be glad they often her besougble, 

But such an case therewith they her wroughte 
Right as a man is cased for to feele, 

For ache of bead, to claweo him on his heelc. 

105 

But after all this oycc vanitee 

They took their leave and home they wenten alle. 

Criseyde, full of sorrowful piiee, 

Into her chamber up went out of th’ halle ; 

And on her bed she gan for dead to falle, 

In purpose never thennes for to ryse ; 

And thus she wrought as I shall yow devyse. 

106 

Her ounded hair, that sunnisb was ofhewe, 

She rent, and eke her hngers long and smale 
She wrung full oft and bade God on her rewe, 

And with the death to doon bote on her bate. 

Her hewe whilom to-night, that then was pale, 
Bare witness of her woe and her constreynte ; 

And thus she spake, sobbing in her compleynte. 

107 

'Alas !' quod she, 'out of this regioun 
I. woful wrecche aod infortuned wight. 

And horn in cursed constellatioun; 

Must goon and thus departen fro ray knight. 

Woe worth, alas, that ilke daye’s light, 

On which 1 saw him first with eyen (weyne. 

That causetb me (and I him) all this peyoe 1' 

108 

Therewith the tearcs from her eyen two 
Down fell, as shower in ApcrII, fall swytbe ; 

Her whyte breast she beat, and, for the woe, 

Auer the death the cried a thousand sytbe, 

Sin ho that wont her woe was for to lythe 
She must forgoon, for which disaventure 
She held herself a forlost creature. 

109 

She scyde : 'How shall he do, and I also ? 

How sholdc I live if that I from him twinne ? 

O dcare herte eke, that I love so, 
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104 

With thJt, the tears fell down from her eyes like a heavy 
April shower. She beat her white breast, and begged a thousand 
times for death, since she must give up the mao upon whom 
her happiness depended. Because of this, she considered her¬ 
self a lost creature. 

105 

She said. “What shall he do ? What shall 1 do ? How 
can I live separated from him ? O dear heart, whom I love so, 
who shall comfort you in the sorrow which you are in ? O 
father Calchas, all the blame is upon you I Cursed be the day, 
O mother named Argiva, that you gave birth to me I 

106 

Why should I continue to live and suffer this grief ? How 
can a ftsb live out of water ? What good is Criseyde separated 
from Troilus ? How can a plant nr animal live without its 
natural nourishment ? 


107 

Therefore, 1 often state this truth : ‘Uprooted, green 
things must snon die.* I will do thus : “since T dare rot handle 
cruel swords and darts, on the very day 1 leave you, Troilus, 
unless I earlier die of gtief, I shall stop eating and drinking 
completely until my soul leaves my body. Thereby 1 shall 
put myself to death.” 


108 

“Troilus, all my clothes shall be black to signify, sweet¬ 
heart, that I who was accustomed to live quietly with you, am 
like one who has left the worldy life. In your absence, until 
death comes, the convent rules for me shall be sonow, lament, 
and abstinence. 

109 

1 bequeath my heart and the sad spitit therein to lament 
eternally with your spirit, for they shall never be separted. 
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Who shall that sorrow slcen that ye ben inoe ? 

O Calchas. father, thyn be all this sinne ! 

O naother myn, that cleped were Argyve, 

Woe worth that day that thou me bore on-Iyve ! 763 

110 

‘To what fyo sholde I live aod sorrow thus ? 

How sbulde Irtish withoute water, dure ? 

What is Criseyde worth from Troilus ? 

How sholde a plaot or tyves creature 
Live without his kinde nuuriture ? 

For which full oft a byword here I seye, 

That, “rootelees, mot greeoe soone deyc.” 770 

111 

M shall doo thus : sin neither sword nor darie 
Dare 1 none handle, for the crueitee, 

On th* ilkc day that I from him dcparic. 

If sorrow of that nil not my bane be, 

Then shall no meat or drink come into me 
Till I my soul out of my breast unshetbe, 

And thus myselven wolde 1 do to dethe. 777 

112 

‘And, Troilus, my clothes everichoon 
Shall blacke be in token, herte sweete. 

That I am as out of this world agoon. 

That wont was yow to setten in quieie ; 

And of myn order, ay till death me mecte. 

The observaunec ever, in your absence. 

Shall sorrow ben, compleynte, aod abstinence. 784 

113 

‘Myn herte. and eke the woful ghost thereinne. 

Bequeath 1 with your spirit tocompleyne 
Eternally, for they shall never iwinne ; 

For though in carthc twinned be we tweync, 

Yet in the field of pity, out of peyne, 

That hight tlyslum, shall we ben y fere 

As Orpheus and Eurydicc his fere. 791 

114 

*1 hus, herte myn. for Aotenor, alas, 

I soone shall be chaunged. as 1 wene. 

But how shall ye don in this sorrowful case : 

How shall your tender herte this sustene ? 

But, herte myn. forget this sorrow and icne, 

And me also, for soothly for to seye, 

So yc well fare, I rccchc not to deyc.’ 


798 
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Though we two are parted oa earth, yet we shall be as happy 
together in the held of compassion, called the Elysian Fields, 
as Orpheus is with his companion Eurydice. 

110 

Thus, dear heart, I think I must soon be exchanged for 
Antenor, alas ! But what shall you do in this sad situaticjn ? 
How can your tender heart sustain this ? My heart, forget 
your sorrow and pain and forgot me also, for. to speak truly, 
so long as all is well with you, I care not if I die.” 

111 

How can all the laments she made in her distress ever 
be read or sung ? I do not know, but. as for me. if I tried to 
describe her grief, my awkward tongue would make it seem less 
than it was and would childishly ruin her moving lament. 
Therefore, 1 pass over it. 

112 

Pandarus, who was sent by Troilus to Criseyde—you have 
heard the plan and have seen that Pandarus was’glad to do this 
for his friend—came secretly to where Criseyde lay in torment 
and unrest t<^ tell her all about his message. 

113 

He found that she regarded the matter pessimistically ; 
her face and breast were completely bathed in her salty tears. 
The long tresses of her sunny hair hung unbraided all about 
her face. This clearly shov/ed Pandarus, that she wished to 
die a martyr's death. 

114 

When she saw him she at once hid her tear wet face in 
sorrow beiween her arms. At this, Pandarus was so stricken 
with grief that he could hardly remain with her, he was comp¬ 
letely overcome with pity. If Criseyde had earlier complained 
sorely, she nt»w lamented a thousand times more grievously. 
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115 

How might it e*er y-read ben or y-suoge, 

The pleyote that she made in her distresse, 

I noot ; but, as for me, my little tongue, 

If I describen wolde her heavinesse. 

It sholde make her sorrow secmc lesse 
Thao that it was, and childishly deface 

Her high compteyot, and therefore 1 it pace. 805 

116 

Pandare, which that sent from Troilus 
Was to Criscyde, as ye have heard devyse, 

That for the best it was acorded thus, 

And he full glad to doon him that servyse. 

Unto Criseyde, In a full secret wyse, 

Thereas she ley in t irment and in rage. 

Came her to tell all wholly his message. 812 

117 

And found that she herselven gao to trete 
Full piteously, for with her salte teares 
Her breast, her face y>bathed was full wetc , 

Tfic mighty tresses of her sunnish haires, 

Unbroyden, hangen all about her eares ; 

Which gave him very signal of martyre 

Of death, which that her herte gao desyre. 819 

118 

When she him saw she gan for sorrow anoon 
Her teary face betwixt her armes hyde. 

For which (his Pandare is so woe begoon. 

That in the house he might uonethe abyde, 

As he that pity felt on every syde, 

For if Criscyde had crsi compleyiied sore, 

Then gan she picyne a thousand tymes more. 826 

119 

And in her aspre pleynte (hen she scyde : 

‘I’anrlare first of joves more than two 
Was cause causnig unto me, Criscyde, 

That tiow iransmucd been in cruel woe. 

Wher shall I scyc (o you ‘welcome* or no, 

That aldcrfirst me brought into servyse 

Of l<»ve, alas, that endeth in such wyse 7 833 

120 

•Endeth, then, love in woe 7 Yea, or man lyeth, 

And alle worldy bliss, as Ihinkcth me, 

The end of bliss, ay sorrow it occupyoth ; 
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115 

In her bitter sorrow she said, “Pandarus was the original 
cause of my many joys which have now turned into cruel woe. 
Shall I make you. you who first brought me into the service of 
love, welcome or not, when all ends in this fashion ? Does 
love then end in woe ? 

116 

, worldly joys are the same, it seems 

to me. The end of bliss is always sorrow. And whoever does 
not believe that, let him look upon me, a woeful wretch ; 1 
hate myself and curse my birth, feeling myself pass from woe 
to hopelessness. 

117 

Whoever sees rne, sees all sorrows combined pain, tor¬ 
ment, lamentation, woe, and distress ! My body docs not lack 
in any suffering anguish, languor, cruel bitterness, annoyance, 
pain fear, fury, and even sickness. I believe that certainly tears 

in rom heaven because of piiy for my sharp and bitter 
sorrow.” 

.118 

And you, my sister full of discomfort, what do you plan 

somp ^ ^ asked Pandarus. “Why do you not have 

T2JiV.t Why wilHhus torture yourself? 

r /i!’* business and listen carefully to what I shall say. 

wi goo intentions to this message which your Troilus 
sent by me.” 

119 

him. making such lament 

you briZ 7^ WK 

see acain^ whom I never expect to 

see again say to me ? Docs he wish tears or laments before I 
have enough, if he sent for them.” ^ ' 

120 

Her face was just like that of a person lying on his bier 
H.r face, once .he ^age of Pa.adise, „aa al.oge^her changed : 
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And who that troweth not that it so be. 

Let him upon me, woful wrecchc, y'Sce, 

That myself bate and ay my birth accurse, 

Feeling alway fro woe I go to worse. 

121 

840 

‘Whose me seeth, seeth sorrow all at ones. 

Peyne, torment, plcynie, woe, and distresse. 

Out of my woful body harm^ there none is. 

As anguish, languor, cruel bitternesse. 

Annoy, smcrt, drede, fury, and eke sicknesse. 

I trow, y«wis, from hcavco tcarcs rcyoc ^ 

For pUee of myn aspre and cruel peyne.’ 

122 

847 

■And thou, my niece, full of discomfort. 

Quod Pandarus, 'what thinkesi thou to do 1 

Ne hast tlou to thyselvcn some resport 1 

Why wilt thou thus thyself, alas, for do / 

Leave all this work, and take now hcede to 

That I shall seyn, and hearken of good entente 

This which by me, thy Tmilus thee sente. 

123 

854 

Turned her then Criseyde a woe roakinge 

So ercai, that it a death were for lo see. - 

•Alas !' quod she. ‘what wordes may ye brmgc ? 
What will my dcare herte seyn to me, 

Which that I drede never more to ^ 

Will he have plcviUe or tearcs ere 1 wende 

1 h.ive enough, if be thereafter sende. 

124 

861 

She was right such to ^cen/in her visage 

As is that wight that men on biere binde . 

Her face, like of Paradise ih '“’ase. 

Wflc all v^chauDged 10 anolncr kidoc. 

pkye, .he ifugh.er, men was won. .0 finde 

In Vi.»r and eke her joyes everichuoc 

Be!? fled, and thus lyih now 

868 

About her cyen two ^ „ 

Bitrent in soothfast token of h®" 

That to behold it was a deadly thing. 

For which Pandarc mighte not r«sUcyne 

The teares from his cyen for to 

But nathelecs, as he f’®** ™f^V'rfscvdc 

From Troilus these wordes to Criseyae . 

875 
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ihe gaiety, the laughter, and every one of the joys people were 
accustomed to find in her were now fled away. Thus Criseyde 
lay alone. 

121 

Two purple rings encircled her eyes, a true sign of her 
suffering ; to l«’ok at them was frightening. Consequently, 
Pandarus could not restrain the tears which poured from his 
eyes. Nevertheless, as best he could, he dclisercd the message 
from Troilus to Criseyde. 

122 

He said, “See, niece, 1 think you have heard how the 
king and the other lords have considered it best to exchange 
you for Antenor ; this is the cause of all our sorrow and unrest. 
But the tongue of no mortal man can relate Troilus’ distur¬ 
bance over this fact ; he has actually lost his wits because of 
grief, 

123 

In fact, he and I have sorrowed so greatly that we are 
both almost dead. However, through my advice, he finally 
stopped his weeping somewhat today, and it seems to me that 
he wishes to spend this night with you In order to devise a 
remedy for this situation, if any remedy is possible. 

124 

That is the point of my message, as plain as I can state 
It For you, torn and t<jrmented, are in no condition to listen 
X'< a long preamble. Therefore you can now send him your 

answer, and. for the love of God. dear niece, slop your wailing 

before Troilus arrives T’ 


12 ^ 


r Criseyde, sighing deeply like one 

NWio feels sharp pa.n, ‘ but siiH ,o me his sorrow Is much more 

Airr i \ himself. 

A as. does he grive so for me ? Can he lament so piteouslv on 

my account 7 Certainly, his suffering doubles my pa^r 
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126 

‘Lo, niece, I trowe ye have beard all bow 
The Icing, with other lordes, for the bcstci 
Hath made exchaunge of Antenor and yow. 
That cause is of this sorrow and unreste, 

But how this case doth Troilus moleste. 

That may noon earthly manne’s tongue seyc : 
For very woe bis wit is all aweyc. 

127 

‘For which we have so sorrowed, he and I, 
That into little both it had us slawe ; 

But through my counsel this day uoally 
He somewhat is fro weeping now witbdrawe : 
It seemcth me that he desyreth fawc 
With you to been all night for devyse 
Remede in this, if there were any wyse. 


128 

‘This, short and pleyne, th’ effect of my message. 
As farforth as my wit may comprehende ; 

For ye, that ben of torment in such 
May as to no long prologue now entende , 

And hereupon ye may an answer sende. 

And for the love of God. my niece dearc, 

So leave this woe ere Troilus be here. 

129 

‘Great is my woe,’ quod she. and syked sore 
As she that felte deadly sharp distresse, 

‘But yet to me his sorrow is much more. 

That love him bet than he himself, I gucsse, 

Alas, for me hath he such heavinesse . 

(’an he for me so piteously complcyne l 
Y-wis, this sorrow doubleth all my peyne. 

130 

•Grievous to me. God wot. 

Quod she, ‘but yet it harder is o nic 
To seen that sorrow which that he is inne. 

Fnf well wot I it will my bane be , 

Dry VC out the ghost which in myn hertc he beateth. 


These wordes seyd. she 

Fell gruf, and gan to weepen piteously. 

Quod Pandarus : ‘Alas, why do ye so. 
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126 

God knows it is grievous to me to part from him, but it is 
ever harder for me to see the grief which be suffers. I know 
very well that it will be the end of me; I shall ccrUioly die. 
However, tell him to come here before the death which thus 
threatens me drives out the spirit of life that beats in my heart.' 

127 

Having spoken these words, she fell upon her arms and 
wept piteously. Pandarus said,’* Alas, why do you do this, 
since you know Troilus will soon be here 7 Get up quickly so 
that he will not find you tear-stained, unless you wish to drive 
him out of his senses. 

128 

For if he knew how you are acting, he would kill himself, 
and if I thought that ibis business would continue, I would 
prevent his coming here, derpiie all the wealth which Priam 
owns. I know what end he would immediately seek. There¬ 
fore, I say, slop your grieving, or frankly, be will die, 

129 

Prepare to lessen his sorrow rather than increase it, dear 
niece! Be for him a cause for joy rather than grief, and with 
wisdom you can overcome his sorrow. What use is it to weep 
until the street is full of tears, in which both of you will 
drown ? A cure is always better than compl tint. 

130 

I mean this : when I bring him here, since you are both 
wise and of one mind, you can plan to avoid your departure, or 
to return shortly after you leave. Women are wise on short 
notice ; now let us see how your wits can serve you. I shall 
not fail to furnish whatever help I can." 

131 

"Go, uncle," said Criseyde, “and truly I shall do my best 
to restrain myself from weeping before him. and to try as hard 
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SiQ ye well wot the tyme is fastc by 
That he shall come ? Arys up hastily, 

That he you nat be-wopen (bus oe finde, 

But ye will have him wood out of his miode. 

132 

‘For, wist he that ye fared ih this maoere,- 
He wolde himsclve sice ; and if I wende 
To have this fare, he sholde not come here 
For all the good that Priam may despende. 
For to what fyn he wolde anoon pretende. 
That know I well, and for-thy yet I seye 
So leave this sorrow, or platly he deye. 

133 

‘And shapeth yow his sorrow for t’ abredge 
And not increase, leve niece sweete : 

Beth rather to him cause of flat than edge, 
And with some wisdom, yea, his sorrows bete. 
What belpeth it to sveepen full a streete, 

Or (hough ye both in salte teares dreynte ? 

Bet is a time of cure ay than of picynte. 

134 

‘I mcane thus : when I him here bringe. 

Sin ye ben wyse and both of one assent, 

So shapeth how disturbe this goinge 
Or come again soon after ye be went : 

Women ben wyse in short avysement. 

And let seen now how your wit shall avaylc. 
And what (liat I may help it shall not fayle.’ 

135 

‘Go,' quod Criseyde, 'and, uncle, irewely 
I shall don all my might me to reslrcyne 
Fro weeping in his sight, and busily 
Him for to glad I shall don all my peyne, 

And in myn herte sceken every veinc ; 

If to this sore there may be founden salve 
It shall not lacken, certcyn, on myn halve.* 

136 

Go’th Pandarus, and Troilus he soughte, 

Till in a temple he found him alone, 

As he (hat of his lyf no longer roughtc 
But to the piteous goddes everichone 
Full tenderly he preyde and made his moane. 
To doon him soon out of this world to pace. 
For well he thought there was noon other grace. 
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as possible to gladden him ; I shall,search my heart fur every 
conceivable way. If any salve can be found for this hurt, it 
shall certainly not be lacking through my failure.** 

132 

Pandarus left to seek Troilus. He found him alone in a 
temple, like a mao who cared no longer for life. Troilus prayed 
feelingly to each of the gods, sadly requesting them to take him 
soon from this world. For he thought there was no other 
solution. 

133 

Briefly, to tell the truth, Troilus that day sank into such 
despair that he planned to die. His argument constantly went 
t is way ; be said that since he was utterly lost nothing mat* 
tered ! “For all that comes to men comes by necessity. Thus 
to be lost is my destiny. 


134 

Certainly, I know this well : divine Providence has 
always known that I would lose Criseydc, since God beyond 
doubt foresees every thing, and disposes of things through his 
orders as they deserve, and as they are predestined to occur. 

135 

But, nevertheless, whom shall 1 believe in this matter ? 
For there are many great clerics who prove predestination by 
numerous arguments , yet some men say there is no prede>(inj> 
tion that free will is given to each of us. Oh, woe is me ; 
ancient clerics are so subtle that 1 do not know which opinion 
to accept. 

136 

“Some men say that if God foresees everything and can¬ 
not be deceived, then that which Providence foresaw must 
happen, even though men swore it should not happen. Tliere- 
fore, 1 say that if G^>d has known a thing from eternity before 
our thought and also our action, then as the clerics maintain, 
wc have no free will. 
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137 

And shortly all the soothe for to seye, 

He was so fallen in despeyr that day 
That utterly he shop him for to deye ; 

For right thus was bis argument alway : 

He seyde he nas but loven, weiaway— 

‘For all that cometh com'th by necessitee ; 
Thus to be lorn, it is my destinee. 

138 

‘For certeynly this wot I well ’ he seyde, 
‘That foresight of divyne purveyaunce 
Hath seen me alway to forgooo Criseyde, 

Sin God seetb everything, out of doutauoce, 
And them disposeth through his ordinauoce, 
In their merytes sootbly for to be 
As they shall comen by predestinee. 

139 

‘But nathelees, alas, whom shall I ’Jieve ? 

For there ben clerkes greate, many ooo. 

That destinee through argumentes preve ; 

And some men say that needly there is noon, 
But that free choice is giv’n us evericboon. 

Oh weiaway, so sly ben clerkos olde* 

That I ooot whose opinioun I may hotde. 

140 

'For, so men seyn, if God seeth all biforn 
And God may not deceived ben, pardee, 

Then must it fallen, though men had it sworn. 
That purveyaunce hath seyn before to be. 
Wherefore I seye that from eleroe if He 
Hath wist before our thought as eke our deede, 
We have no free choice, as these clerkes rede. 

141 

'For other thought, nor other deed also, 

Might never bo, but such as purveyaunce 
(Which might not ben deceived ever mo) 

Hath fell biforn withouten ignoraunco : 

For if there rolghtc been a variaunce 
To wrytben out fro Godde's purveyinge, 

There ncre no prescience of thing cominge ; 

142 

'But it were rather an opinioun 
Uncerteyo, and no steadfast foreseeinge. 

And ccftes, that were an abusioun 
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137 

For any other thought or action was not possible, except 
that which Providence, who cannot ever be deceived, had 
earlier knowingly seen. If a possibility csisted of escaping 
from God's foreknowledge, then there would be no foreknowle¬ 
dge, but rather only an uncertain opinion and no sure foresight. 
Certainly it is an abuse to think that God has no more perfect 
and clearer knowledge than the doubtful opinions of us men. 
To accuse God of such error is false, foul, and accursed. 

138 

“Here is another opinion, held by some of those who have 
their tops high and smoothly shorn : they say, an event does 
not come to pass because foreknowledge has earlier known that 
it will occur; rather, they say that because these events shall 
come about, Providence wisely and fully foreknows it. 

139 

Thus in this opinion, necessity works in the opposite 

direction, for the necessity is not that whatever if foreseen must 

occur, but, as they say, that whatever occurs must have bcTn 
foreseen. 

140 

In this question I am labouring to determine which thing 
is the cause of which. Is the foreknowledge of God the sure 
cause of the necessity with which things come to pass ; or is the 
necessity with which things occur the certain cause of foreknow¬ 
ledge ? 

141 

But I shall not continue trying to determine the order in 
which these causes stand. “However, I do know that things 
foreknown must surely come to pass, even though it is not 
necessary to consider that the foreknowledge caused the event 
to occur, no matter whether it is a good or bad event. 

142 

For if a man is sitting over (here in a scat, then necessity 
surely forces your true opinion when you say or conjecture that 
he sits. Also, however, the contrary of this is true—now listen. 
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That Gud sholde have do perfect clear wittinge 
More tbao we ooeo. that have doubtous weaioge. 
But such an error upon God to guesse 
Were false and cursed wickednesse. 

143 

'Eke this is an opioioun of some 

That have their top full high and smooth y<shure; 

They seyo right thus, that thing is not to come 

For that the prescience hath seen before 

That it shall come ; but they seyn that therefore 

That it shall come there-fore the purveyaunce 

Wot it biforn withuuteo ignorauDce. 

144 

‘And in this mancre this necessitee 
Returneth, in his part, contraire again \ 

For needfully behoveth oot to be 
That tb* ilke thinges fallen in certeyo 
That ben purveyed ; but needly, as they seyn, 
Behoveth it that thinges which that falle, 

That they in certeyo ben purveyed alle. 

145 

‘f mean as though I laboured me in this, 
T’enquiren which thing cause of which thing be : 
As whether that the prescience of God is 
The certeyo cause of the necessitee 
Of thinges that to comen ben, pardee ; 

Or if necessitee of thing cominge 
Be cause certeyn of the purveyingo. 

146 

'But now ne enforce I nac not in showinge 
How th’ order of causes slant ; but well wot I 
That it behoveth that the by fallinge 
Of thinges wist biforen certeyoly 
Be necessary, al seem it oot thereby 
That prescience put falling oecessaire 
To tbioB to come, al fall it foul^or faire. 

147 

'For if there sit a man yond on a see, 

Then by necessitee behoveth it 
That certes thyn opinioun sooth be 
That wencst or coniectesl that he sit. 

And further over now againward yit, 

Lo. right so is it of the part conirarie. 

As thus—now hearken for 1 will not tarie. 
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for I will not take long—if the opiniun that be sits is true, then 
he must by necessity be sitting. Therefore, in either case neces¬ 
sity is present . in him there is certainly the necessity of sitting, 
and in you the necessity of truth. Thus, there must be neces¬ 
sity in both of you. 


143 

‘‘But you may say that the man does not sit as a conse¬ 
quence of the truth of your opinion that he is sitting but rather 
that your opinion is true because the man was already sitting 
there. And I say that, thought the truth of your statement 
comes from his sitting, nevertheless, there is an interchange of 
necessity between him and you. 

144 

*‘Tbus it seems to me beyond question that I may success¬ 
fully conduct my reasoning about God’s providence and the 
events which do occur in this same fashion. One can clearly 
sec from this reasoning that all things which occur on earth 
c^>me to pass by necessity. 


145 

Although it were true that a thin^ is foreseen because it is 
sure to come, and not that it comes because it is foreseen, 

nevertheless, it is certainly necessary that one of the two situa¬ 
tions exists. 


146 

This fact surely suHices to destroy any notion of our 
having free will. It is ridiculous to say that the c<ccurrencc of 
temporal events causes God’s eternal foreknowledge. Truely, 
It is a false opinion that a coming event causes foreknowledge. 

147 

If I adopted that r>pinion, I should be thinking that 
Ood ffjrcsees things to come only because they are to c<»nic 
Similarly, I would conclude that all the vari-ms and sundry 
events which have come about were the cause of that sovereign 
Providence which fully foreknows all. 
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'I seye that if tb’ opioioun of thee 
Be sooth for that he sit, then I seye this, 

That he must sitten by oecessitee ; 

And thus oecessitee in either is» 

For in him need of sitting is, y-wts. 

And in thee need of sooth ; and thus, forsothe 
There must oecessitee ben in you bothe. 

149 

‘But, thou may*8t seyo, the man sit not therefore 
That tbyn opioioun of sitting sooth is ; 

But rather for the man sit there bifore. 

Therefore is thyo opioioun sootbi y-wis. 

And I seye, though the cause of sooth of this 
Com’th of bis sitting, yet oecessitee 
Is interchaunged both in him and thee. 

150 

‘Thus on this same wise, out of doutance, 

I may well makeo, as it seemeth me. 

My reasoning of Godde's purveyaunce 
And of tbinges that to comen be ; 

By whicbe reason men may well y-aee 
That th’ilke tbinges that in earthe falle, 

That by oecessitee they comen alle. 

151 

‘For although that for thing shall come, y-wis, 
Therefore it is purveyed ccrteynly, 

Not that it com'th for it purveyed is. 

Yet oathelees behov'th it needfully 
That thing to come be purvey’d trewely , 

Or dies tbinges that purveyed be. 

That they belydeo by necessite. 

152 

'And this suffyseth right enough, certeyoj 
For to dcstory our (ztt choice every del j 
But DOW 18 this ebusiouo, to seyo 
That falling of the tbinges tempore! 

Is cause of Code’s prescience eternel: 

Now trewely that is a false scnienM, 

That thing to come shoidc cause His prescience. 

153 

■What might I wene, an I had such a thought, 
But that God purvey’th thing that is to wme 
For that it is to come, and dies nought ? 
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148 

Iq addition, I can say further (hat just as when I know a 
thing exists it must by necessity exist, so when 1 know a thing 
is coming it must come. Thus the occurrence of things which 
are known beforehand can in no way be avoided.” 

149 

Then Troilus concluded, “Almighty Jove on high, who 
knows the truth of all things, take pity on my sorrow and cause 
my death soon, or bring Criseyde and me out of this distress.” 
While Troilus spoke in this sad vein and argued the question 
with himself. Pandarus entered and said. 

150 

"O mighty Ood on high, whoever saw a wise man act 
thus ? Why, Troilus, what do you think you are doing ? Do 
you wish to be your own enemy ? Criseyde has not yet gone [ 
Why do you wish so to surround yourself in fears that your eyes 
look dead in your face ? 


151 

Did you not live comfortably for many a year without 
her ? Were you bom for her and for no other ? Did Nature 
shape you only to please Criseyde ? Stop and remember in 
your plight that just as chance is present or absent in a dice- 
so pleasure comas aod goes in love* 


152 

1 wonder most about is why you now grieve so 
bitterly when you do not yet know the arrangements for her 
leaving or whether she can herself avoid it. You have not as 
yet learned her plans. “It is soon enough for a man to bend 

nis neck and grieve over the situation when he knows his head 
will be struck off. 


153 

Therefore take heed of what 1 say ; I have spoken with 
cr long enough for us to reach an agreement. It seems very 
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So might 1 wene that tbinges, all and some, 

That whilom beo befalle and over>come, 

Beo cause of th'ilke sovreyn purveyauncc 
That for-wot all withouten igooraunce. 

154 

‘And over all this yet seye I more thereto, 

That right as when I woot there is a thing, 

Y-wis, that thing must needfully be so, 

Eke right so, when 1 woot a thing coming. 

So must it come ; and thus the befalling 
Of thinges that ben wist before the lyde. 

They mowe not ben eschewed on no syde.’ 

155 

Then seyde he thus : ‘Almighty Jove in tronc, 
That wost of alle thing (he soothfastnessc, 

R.cwe on my sorrow, or do me deye sooe, 

Or bring Criseyde and me from this distresse.* 
And whyl he was in all his heavinesse; 

Disputing with himself in this matere, 

Came Pandarus and seyde as ye may heare. 

156 

‘O mighty God,’ quod Pandarus, in trone, 

Aye, who saw e’er a wys man faren so ? 

Why, Troilus, what thinkest thou (o done. 

Hast thou s ch lust to be tbyn owen foe ? 

What, dardee, yet is not Criseyde a-go ? 

Why lust thee so thyself for-doon for drede. 

That in (hyn head (hyn cycn seemen dede ? 

157 

'Hast thou not lived many a year biforn 
Withouten her, and fared full well at ease 7 
Art ih<-u for her and for noon other born : 

Hath kind thcc wrought all only her to please ? 
Let be. and think right thus in thy dis-ease. 

That in the dice right as there fallen chaunces, 
Right so in love there come and go plcsaunccs. 

158 

'And yet this is a wonder, most of alle. 

Why thou thus sorrowcsi, sin thou know’sl not yii, 
Touching her going, bow that it shall falle, 

Ne if she can herself disturben it. 

Thou hast not yet assayed all her wit : 

A man may all by time his nekkc bede 
When it shall off. and sorrowen at the neede. 
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clear to me that she has something within her heart with 
which she can; if 1 am not mistaken, change all these thinga 
that you fear. 

154 

Therefore, my advice is for you to go her when night falls 
and put an end to your sorrow. Blessed Juno, through her 
great power, shall send her grace to us, 1 hope. My heart 
says, ‘Certainly Criseyde shall not go away.* Therefore, pul 
your heart at ease for a wile and hold to your purpose, for it is 
the best.” 


155 

Troilus answered, sighing deeply. “Your advice is good 
and I shall follow it” : and then he added other things he wis¬ 
hed to say. Whcu the proper time arrived, he went quietly to 
Criseyde. as was his custom. I shall quickly tell you wbut 
they did. 

156 

The truth is that when they first met their hearts were so 
twisted by pain that neither of them could greet the other ; 
but they embraced and then kissed. They did not know which 
was the less woebegone, and as I said before, they could not 
speak a word because of their sobbing and their grief. 

157 

The sad tears which fell from their eyes were as unnatur¬ 
ally bitter as aloes of gall ; sorrowful Myrrha. I find, did n<it 
weep such bitter tears through the bark of her tree. There is 
no heart so hard in this wf>r!d as not to have pitied the suffer¬ 
ing of these two lovers. 


158 

But when their two woeful spirits returned to their proper 
state, and when their woe began at length to lessen somewhat, 
and their tears to stop as their hearts revived. Criseyde spoke 
these words to Troilus in a hoarse, broken voice ■ 
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*For-tby take heed of that that I sbai] $eye : 

I have with her y-$poke and long y-be. 

So as accorded was betwixt us tweye. 

And ever more we tbinketh thus, that she 
Hath somewhat in her herte’s privitce 
Wherewith she can, if 1 shall right a>rede, 

Disturb all this of which thou art in drede. 

160 

^For such my counsel is. when it is night 
Thou to her go and make of this an ende ; 

And blessed Juno, through her greate might. 

Shall, as 1 hope, her grace unto us sende. 

Myn bene seyth certeyn she shall not weode, 

And for-thy put tbyo herte awhile at reste 
And hold thy purpose, for it is the beste.' 

161 

This Troilus answered and sighte sore : 

’Thou say’st right well, and 1 will do right so’ ; 
And what him list he seyde unto it more. 

And when that it was lyme for to go 
Full privily himself, withouten mo. 

Unto her came as he was wont to done ; 

And how they wrought 1 shall yow telle sone. 

162 

Sooth is it, when they goone hrsi to meete 
So gan the peyne their herles for to twiste, 

That oet(her of them other mighte greetc, 

But them in armes took and after kiste. 

The lesse woful of them bothe niste 

Where that be was, ne might one word out-brioge, 

As 1 seyde erst, for woe and for sobbinge. 

163 

The woful leares that they letten falle 
As bitter weren out of teares' kinde. 

For peyne, as is llgr.e-aloes or galle. 

So bitter tearcs weep not. as 1 findc. 

The woful Myrrha through the bark and rinde : 
That in this world there nis so hard an herte 
That noldc have rewed on their peyncs smerte. 

164 

But when their woful, weary ghosics Iweyne 
Returned ben there as them oughic dwellc. 

And that somewhat to weaken gan the peyne, 
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159 

“O Jove, I die, and I beseech your mercy ! Help, 
Troilus I'* With that she bent her head on his breast and lost 
the power of speech ; her sad spirit was on the point of leaving 
its rightful place. Thus she. once the gayest and fairest of all, 
now lies pale and sickly. 

160 

Troilus stared at her ard called her name—she made ro 
answer, acting as if dead i she felt her limbs go cold and her 
eyes start unward in their sockets. Poor Troilus knew nothing 
else to do except to kiss her cold mouth frequently. God and 
he knew whether or not he was woebegone ! 

161 

He arose and placed her at full length. He could find no 
sign of life at all in Criseyde, and often cried “Woe is me !“ 
When he saw her lying speechless, he spoke with a sorrowful 
voice, and from a heart bereft of all bliss, about her departure 
from this world. 

162 

After long lamentation for her, he wrung his bands, said 
the necessary things, and bathed her breast in his sally tears. 
He then wiped away the tears and piteously prayed for her soul. 
He said, “O Lord, seated upon y*>ur throne, lake pity on me 
also, for 1 shall soon follow Criseyde 1” 

163 

She was co’d and withoyt feeling, as far as he knew, for 
he could not find any trace of her breathing. He considered 
that fact a sure sign that she had left this world. When he 
could see no least evidence of life, he arranged her limbs in ihc 
customary manrer when a body is to be placed on a bier. 

164 

After this, with a stern and determined heart, be drew his 
sword from his sheath to kill hin>self, no matter how much he 

27 
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By ?eDgth of pJeynte, and ebben gan the welle 
Of theire teares, aod the hcrtc unswelle 
Wtth broken voice, all hoarse, forthright Criseyde 
lo Troilus these ilke wordes seyde : 

165 

‘O Jove, I deye, and mercy I beseeche I 
Help, Troilus !’ And therewithal her face 
Upon his breast she Icyde and lostc speeche, 

Her woful spirit from its proper place, 

Right with the word, alway up point to pace. 

And thus she lyth with hewes pale and greene. 
That whilom fresh and fairest was to seene. 

166 

This Troilus. that on her gan beholde, 

Cleping her name (and she lay as for deed, 
Withouten answer), and felt her lymes colde, 

(Her eyen throwen upward in her heed). 

This «orrowful man can now noon other reed, 

But ofte time her coJde mouth he kiste. 

Wher him was woe God and himself it wiste. 

167 

He rist him up, and long straight he her leyde ; 
For sign of life (for aught he can or may) 

Can he noon find in nothing on Criseyde, 

For which his st»ng full oft is ’welaway’. 

But when he saw that spechelecs she lay, 

With sorrowful votce and herte of bliss all bare 
He seyde how she was fro this world y*fare. 

168 

So after that he long had her compicyned. 

His hondc wrung, and seyde that was to seye. 

And with his salte tears her breast bereyoed, 

And gan those teares wypen otT full dreye, 

And piteously gan for her soule preye, 

And seyde : ‘O I^rd, that set art on thy throne, 
Rewe eke on me, for I shall follow sone.’ 

169 

She cold was, aod withouten sentiment. 

For aught he woot. for breath ne fell he noon ; 

And this was him a pregnant argument 
That she was forth out of this world a goon ; 

And when he saw there was rone other wood, 

He gan her lymes dress in such manerc 
As men don them that shall be leyd on bicre. 
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should suffer, so that his soul might follow hers to wherever 
the judgment of Minos would place it. since Love and cruel 
Fortune did not desire him to live longer in this world. 

Then he disdainfully said. ’‘O cruel Jove, and you, adverse 
Fortune, the truth of this matter is that you have falsely slain 
Criseyde ; sirce you can do no worse thing to me, fie on your 
might and \aiious w<rrks I You shall never conquer me in so 
cowardly a fashion ; no death shall separate me from my lady. 

166 

For I will leave this world, since you have thus slain her 
and follow her spirit high or low. No lover shall ever say that 
Troilus was afraid to die with his lady ; certainly I will accom¬ 
pany her. Though you will not permit us to live on carih, 

permit our souls to be together. 

167 

Farewell to you. Troy, which 1 leave in woe, and to you 
Priam, and all my brothers, and to you my mother, for I now 
leave. Atropos, make rcadv my bier, and yu. Criseyde, my 
dear sweetheart, receive my spirit ?’* He said all this with the 
point of his sword at his heart, ready to die. 

168 

But as f.Jf)d willed, Criseyde began to awaken from her 
swoon and sighed ; she muttered. “Troilus”. He asked, 
“Criseyde, my lady, arc you still alive ?“ and let his sword fall. 
•'Yes. mv heart, thanks be to Venus !” she answered, and 
sighed deeply. He began to comfr»rt her at best he could. 

169 

He tO''k her in his arms and kissed her often, intent on 
cheering her. As a result, lier >pirit, which Hickcted daiigero* 
us’y, returned into her sad lieart. At last, as her eyes glanced 
about, she spied nis n»kcd sword and cri^d aloud wiili fright. 
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And after this, with stern and cruel berte. 

His sword anoon out of his sheath he twigbte, 
Himself to sleen, how sore that him smerte. 

So that his soul her soule folwen mighte, 

Thereas the doom of Minos wolde it dighte ; 

Sin Love and cruel Fortune it ne wolde 
That in this world be longer liven sholde. 

171 

Then scydc he thus, fulfilled of high disdain : 

‘O cruel Jove, and thou Fortune adverse. 

This all and some, that falsely have ye slain 
C riseyde, and sin ye may do me no worse, 

Fie on your might and workes so diverse. 

Thus cowardly ye shall me never winne : 

Ihere shall no death me fro my lady twinne ; 

172 

‘For I this world (sin ye have slain her thus) 

Will leave, and follow her spirit low or hye ; 

Shall never lover seyn that Troilus 
Dared not, for fcarc, with his lady dye : 

For certeyn, I will bear her companye. 

But sin yc will not sufi'rcn us liven here, 

Yet suffreth that our soules ben y fere. 

173 

•And thou, citee which that I leave in woe. 

And thou, ?riam, and brethren all y-fere. 

And thou, my mother, farewell, for 1 go ; 

And Atropos, make ready thou my bierc I 
And thou, Criscyde, O sweete herte dearc, 

Receive now my spirit,' wolde he seye 
With sword at herte all ready for to deye. 

174 

But, as God wolde, of swough therewith she abreyde, 
And gan to syke, and, 'Troilus I’ she cryde ; 

And he answerede : ‘Lady myn, Criseyde, 

Live ye yet ?’ and let his sword down glyde. 

'Yea, herte myn, that thanked be Cupyde !’ 

Quod she, and therewithal she sure sigbte. 

And he began to glad her as he mighte , 

175 

Took her in armes two, and kist her ofte, 

And her to glad he did all his entente ; 

For which her ghost, that fluttered ay on lofie. 
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170 

She asked him why he bad drawn it. Troilus at once 
told her his reason and how he would have killed himself with 
it. At that Crisoyde looked fouodly upon him, held him 
tightly in her arms, and said, mercy, God, wbat a deed I 
Alas, how near we both were to death I 

171 

If I had not spoken when I fortunately did, would you 
have killed youtself?” Yes, without a doubt,” answered 
Troilus. “Alas”, said Criseydc, ‘by the same God who created 
me. 1 would not lung have remained alive after your death, even 
if 1 could have been crowned queen of all the lands upon which 
tbe sun shines. 

172 

With Ibis same sword which is here, I would have killed 
myself. But stop, we have talked enough of death. -Let us rise 
and go at once to bed ; there we can discuss our troubles. For 
1 know by the size of tbe burning candle tnat dawn is not far 
distant.” 

173 

When they were in her bed, enfolded in each oihcr*s arms, 
it was not like previous nights they had spent together. For 
each looked piteously at the other, as if their happiness were 
completely lost, and constantly bewailed the day that they were 
born. At last the woeful Criseyde said to Troilus. 

174 

“See, my heart, you well know that if a person laments 
his situation and does not try to help it. the only result is a 
foolish increase of his suffering. Since we two are here together 
in order to find a remedy for our distress, it is time we began. 

175 

I am a woman, as you know very well, and in feminine 
fashion ! suddenW have an idea which I shall tell to you while 
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Fnlo her woful herle again it wento 
But at the last, as that her eyen gleote 
Asyde, anoon she gan his sword espye 
As It lay bare, and gan for feare crye, 

176 

And asked him why he had it out drawe • 

And Troilus anoon the cause tolde, ’ 

And how himself therewith he wolde have slawe 
hor which Cnseyde upon him gao bcholde 
And gan him io her armes faste folde, 

And seyde : ’O mercy. God, lo. such a deedc * 
Alas, how nigh we bothc were deedc. 

177 

‘Then if I ne had spoken, as grace was. 

Ye wolde have slain yourself anoon,’ quod she. 
*Yea» doubtekes* ; and she answered : ‘Alas * 
For, by that ilke I.^rd that made me, 

I nolde a furlong way on lyve have be, 

After your death, to have been crowned quccne 
Of all the lands the sun on-shyoeth sheene. 

1 78 

‘But with this selfsame sword which that is here 
Myselve 1 wolde have slain, quod she tho ; 

•But ho 1 for we have right enough of this. 

And let us ryse and straight to beddc go. 

And there let us speaken of our woe. 

For, by the mother which that I sec brenne. 

Know I right well that day is nut far henne.’ 

179 

When they were in their bed, in armes folde, 
Nought was it lyk the nightes herc-biforn ; 

For piteously each other gan beholde, 

As they that hadden all their bliss y-lorn. 

Bewailing ay the dav (hat they wore born, 
fill at the last this sorrowful wight Criseyde 
To Troilus these ilke wordes suyde : 

180 

'Lo, herte myn, well wot ye this,’ quod she, 

'Tiiat if a wight alway his woe compleyne, 

And seeketh not how holpen for to be. 

It is but folly and increase of peyuc. 

And sill (hat here assembled be we tweyne, 

To hnde bote of woe that we be inne 
It were all tyme suonc to beginne. 
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it is still fresh. It seems to me that neither of us needs to be 
even half so woeful as we are. For we have subtlety enough to 
straighten out whatever is wrong and to put an end to our 
sadness. 

176 

As far as 1 know, the griet we now experience results 
from nothing else except the necessity for our parting. When 
all is considered, there is nothing else wrong. What remedy 
is there for this grief except for us to plan to meet again 
in the near future ? There is the whole answer, my dear 
sweetheart. 

177 

Now, I have no doubt at all but that I can arrange to 
return soon after I leave. Surely, within a week or two 1 shall 
be back here again. In a few words I shall show you many 
reasons why everything will be all right. 

178 

I shall not make a l<.>Dg sermon of this, for time lost can 
never be recovered. As best I can 1 shall go immediately to the 
main point. For the love of God, forgive me if I say anything 
which disturtfs your peace of mind, for I certainly say it only 
for the best. 


179 

Protesting always that these words wliich I speak arc only 
to suggest to you my idea as to the best way w.* can help our¬ 
selves ; do not take them otherwise, I pray you. Actually, I 
shall do whatever you command me—llierc can be no question 
about that. 

180 

Now listen : you understand tha’ my departure has been 
pledged by parliament and, so far as I can see, there is no 
possibility in the world to oppose that pledge. Since there is no 
way to alter that fact, let us forget it, and attempt to arrange a 
better solution. 
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181 

‘I am a woman, as full well ye wot 
And as 1 am jvysed suddenly ^ 

w it is hot. 

Methinketb thus, that neither vc ne I 
Ought half this woe to make, skilfully 
For there is an enough for to redresse 
I hat yet’s amiss, and slecn this heavioesse. 

182 

^ooth is, the woe the which that we ben inne 
For aught I wot, for nothing etles is 
But for the cause that we sholden twinne. 
Coosidcred allp (here is do more amiss. 

But what is, then, a remede unto this, 
nut that we shape us soone for to meete. 

This all and some, my deare berte sweete. 

183 

‘Now (hat I shall well bringen it aboute 
To come again soon after that I go. 

Thereof am I no manere thing in doubt, 

Fo.' dredetees within a week or two 
I shall ben here ; and. that it may be so 
By alie right, and in a wordes fewe, 

I shall you well an heap of weyes sbewe. 

184 

‘For which 1 will noi make long sermouo. 

For tyme y»lost will not recovered be. 

But 1 will gon to my conclusioun 
(And t«> the best, for aught that I can see). 

And, for the love of God, forgive it me 
If 1 speak aught against your berte's resie, 

For (rewely I speak it for (he bestc. 

183 

'Making alway a protestaciouo 

That now these wordes which that I shall seyc 

Nis but to showc yow my mocioun 

To find unto our help the beste weye 

And taketh it noon other wyse, 1 preyc ; 

I'ur, in effect, whalso ye me commaundc, 

That will I doon, of that is no demaunde. 

186 

‘Now hearken this, yc have well understonde, 
My going graunted is by parliament 
So far forth, that it may not be withstonde 
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181 

It is true that our separation will distress aod annoy us 
both terribly. However, it is necessary fora servant of love 
sometimes to suffer pain if be wishes to have happiness. Since 
1 shall go no farther from Troy than a half a morning's ride, 
our sorrow should be less. 


182 

Now there is, as you know, a truce in effect, aod I shall 
not be hidden away in prison ; thus, dear heart, you will know 
all about my situation from day to day. Before the truce is 
over, I shall be back here. Then the Trojans will have both 
Antenor and me. Be cheerful now, if you can. 

183 

And think this way : Criseyde has now gone ; but what 
docs it matter, she shall soon return !” When, alas ? By God 
almost at once —before ten days, I dare say. Then we shall be 
so completely happy in living forever together that all the 
world wtll not be able to imagine our bliss. 

184 

"I recall that often in situations similar to this we have 
found it best, in order to conceal our plans, for you and me not 
to speak together for two weeks, and for me not to watch you 
passing by. Can you not. then, wait ten days in order to pro¬ 
tect my honour in this dilemma ? If not, you can certainly 
endure very little 1 


185 

You also know that all my relatives except my father are 
here in Troy. The same is true of all that is mine, especially 
you, dear heart, whom I not cease to see for all the wide as it 
is ; otherwise, I h<»pc I never sec Jove’s face ! 

186 

Why do you think my father is so eager to sec me, except 
because of his fear that people in this city despise me on 
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For all this world, as by my judgement. 

And Sin there helpeth noon avysement 
To letteo it, let it pass out of minde. 

And let us shape a better way to finde. 

187 

**» *be twinning of us tweyne 
Will us dis-ease and cruelly annoyc ; 

But him behoveih sometime have a peyne 
That serveth Love, if (hat he wol have joye. 
And sin I shall no farther out of Troye 
Than I may lyde again on half a morrow. 

It ought the lesse causen us to sorrow. 

188 

'So as I shall not so ben hid in muwe; 

That day by day, myo ouoe herte deare 
(Sin well ye wot that it is now a truwc) 

Ye shall full well all myn estate y-heare. 

And ere that truwc is doon I shall ben here, 

And then have ye bothc Anienor y-wouoe 
And me also : beth gldd now, if ye cuone. 

Ih9 

‘And think right thus ; “Criseyde is now a-goon, 
But what 1 she shall come hastily again" ; 

And when alas ? by C»»)d, lo, right anoon. 

Ere dayes ten, this' dare 1 safely seyn. 

And then at erste shall we ben so fain, 

So as we shall together ever dwelie, 

That all this world oe might our blisse telle. 

190 

‘1 see oOc, thereas we ben now. 

That for the best, our conseil for to hyde. 

Ye speake not with me nor I with yow 
|.i forleoighi ; no sec yow go nc ryde. 

May ye not ten dayes then abyde. 

For myn honour, in such an aventure ? 

Y-wis, yc mowen dies lyle endure. 

191 

'Ye know okc how that all my kin is here, 

But-if that only it my father be. 

And eke myn other ihinges all y-fcrc. 

And n.imely, my herte deare, ye, 

Whom that 1 nolde icaven for to see 
For all this world, as wyde as it hath space. 

Or dies see 1 never Jove’s face. 
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account of his unhappy act ? What does my father know about 
the life 1 lead ? If he knew how well I am geiliog alone in 
Troy, we would not be troubled by the necessity for my 

' departure. 


187 

“Also, you sec men. talking of peace more and more each 
day. and it is supposed that Queen Helen will be restored to 
(he Greeks, and that the Greek will restore that which is ours. 
So even if the talk of peace is the only comforting point, you 
can wait with greater peace of mind. 

188 

For, if peace comes, dear heart, people will naturally 
mingle more together and go back and forth as thick as bees 
around a hive ; every person shall have liberty to remain 
where he wishes without opposition. 

189 

But even if peace does not come, I must return here. For 
where else should I go, how-worse luck—could I remain there 
always frightened among those men at arms ? Thus, so help 
me God. I cannot see where you have cause for fear. 

190 

“Here is another way of looking at matters, if those I 
mentioned do not suffice for you. My father, as you well 
know, is old. and age brings greed. I have just hit upon the trick 
with which I shall ensnare him without a net. Listen now, to 
see if you agree. 


191 

See Troilus, people say it is hard t.> have the wolf full and 
the lamb whole ; that is to say, men must often spend a part 
to save the remnant. For one can always engrave with gold 
upon the heart of a greedy man. I shall explain to you what 
1 mean. 
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^hy trowe y« my father, in this wyse, 
Coveieth so lo see rae, but for drede 

^Muse of him for his unhappy dccde ? 
What wot my father what lyf that I teade ? 
For ao he wist lo Troy how well I fare. 

Us needed for my wending nought to care 


193 

x/ *'’**'>' ®^e more and more 

Men treat of peace, and it supposed is 

That men the queen Fleyoe shall restore. 

And Grcekes us restore that is mis. 

So though there nere comfort noon but this, 

1 nat men purposen peace on every svde. 

Ye may the better at ease of herte abyde. 


194 

[For if that it be peace, myn herte deare, 

1 he nature of the peace must ncedes dryve 
inat men must entrecomunen y-fere. 

And to and fro eke ryde and goon as blyve 
All day, and thick as bees fleen from an hyve. 

And every wight have liberty to bleve 

Whereas him list the bet, withouteo leave. 

195 

peace there may be noon^ 
Yet hither (though that never peace ne were) 

I music come ; for whither shoide I goon. 

Or how mischaunce shoide I dwclle there 
Among those men of armes e’er in fcare 
For which, as wisiy God my snule rede, 

1 cannot see whereof ye sholden drede. 

196 

'Have here another way^ if it so be 
That all thing ne may yow not suffyse ; 

My father, as ye knowen well, pardee. 

Is old. and elde is full of covetyse. 

And I right now have founden all the gyse, 
Withoutc net, wherewith 1 shall him hente ; 

And hearken, now if that ye will assente, 

197 

•Lo, Troilus, men scyn full hard it is 

The wolf full and the weather whole to have ; 

Ihis is to scyn that men full oft, y-wis. 
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192 

”I shall take to my rather the possessions which I have 
in this city, and say that I bring them from a friend or two of 
his for him to keep securely for them, and that his friends 
fervently pray him to send back in haste for more, because 
Troy stands in such jeopardy. 

193 

The promised amount, I shall say, is large—but lest folk 
take notice, it must be sent by no one but me. I shall also 
point out to him how many friends I have in the court circle 
who will mollify the anger of Priam and return my father to 
favour in case peace comes. 

194 

So, with one thing and another, sweet, I shall so enchant 
him with my tales that he will think his soul in heaven. 
•*Apollo and all the methods of his clerics are not worth three 
berries. Desire for gold shall so blind my father’s perception 
that I shall easily bring matters to my desired end. 

195 

If he decides to test the truth of my statements by his 
astrology, I shall certainly mange to disturb and outwit him, 
plucking him by the sleeve as he calculates, or to convince him 
that he has not rightly understood the gods, for the gods speak 
in ambiguities and, to tell the truth, they tell many lies. 

196 

1 think that fe:jr caused the invention of the idea of gods 
— so shall I tell him—and that his cowardly heart made him 
miss the meaning of the gods text when he fled frightened from 
Delphi. If I cannot soon convert him and make him do my 
bidding in a day or two. 1 swear that 1 will die.” 

197 

Truly. I find it written that Crlseydc said all this with 
good intent, her heart was steadfast and kind toward Troilus; 
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Must speodcn part, the remnant for to save 

Of htmTh ^ Brave 

him that set is upon covety^e 

And how r mean I shall it yow devyse. 

198 

‘The mobile which that I have in this town 
Unid my faiher shall I take and seye 
That right for trust a d for salvacioun 
It sent IS from a friend of his or tweye 
The whiche friendes fervently him preye 
To senden after more, and thit in bye, 

Whyl that this town scant thus in jupartye. 

199 

‘And that shall hen an huge quantitee, 

Thus shall I seyn, but, lest folks it espyde, 
Thts may be sent by no wight but by me ; 

] shall ckc shonen him, if peace betyde. 

What friendes that I have on every syde 
Toward the cnuri, to doon the wrathc pace 
Of Priamus, and doon him sionde in grace. 


200 

'So, what for one thing and for other, sweetc, 

I shall him so enchaunlen with my sawes, 

That right in heaven his soul is shall he meete. 
For all Apollo, or his clerkes’ lawes, 

Or calculing availetli not three hawes : 

Oesvr of gold shall .«o I»i< soule blende, 

Tlir*t as tre hsi I shall well make an ende. 


201 

‘And if he wolde aught by his sort it preve 
If that I lie. in cerfeyn I sh.ill f-uidc 
Disiurben him and pluck him by the sleeve 
Making his sort, and bcaren him on hond<*. 
He hath not well the goddes understonde. 
For 2 odd‘*.s speaken amphibologvcs, 

And loi one south they (cllcn twenty l>es. 

202 

‘Eke drede found first goddes, I suppose. 

I l»us 'hall I scyn. and that his coward herte 
Made him amiss the godde’s text to gio^c, 
When he, for fetde, out of his De]pho$ sterte. 
And, but 1 make him soonc to convene 
And doon my rede wit'nin a day or fweye, 

1 will to yow oblige me to dcyc.‘ 
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and she meant what she said. When she left Troy she almost 
died with grief, and her firm purpose was to be faithful. Thus 
write those who knew of her deeds. 

19S 

Troilus, with open heart and ears, heard all this business 
explained back and forth, and it actually seemed to him that he 
was in complete agreement, yet his heart misgave him in the 
matter of allowing her to go. Finally he was able to develop 
sufficient trust in her, and took it for the best. 


199 

As a result, the great lorraenr of his grief was quieted by 
hope, and the pleasure of the amorous dance began between 
them. As the birds in the trees delight in their song among 
the green leaves when the sun is shining, so the words spoken 
together by these two delighted them and made their hearts 

light. 

200 

Nevertheless, Troilus could not put Criseyde’s imminent 
departure from his mind. Consequently, he frequently urged 
her to remain true to her promise, and be said, “Certainly, if 
you are unkind and do not return to Troy on the appointed 
day, 1 shall never have health, honour, or joy. 

201 

For just as surely as the sun rises in the mr'rnings, unless 
God leads me, woeful wretch, from ibis cruel sorrow. I shall 
kill myself if you delay ! Though my death matters little, yet 
rather than cause me so to suffer, remtin here with me, 
sweetheart. 

202 

Truly, my leady, the deceits which I have heard you plan¬ 
ning are likely to fail conipleicly. “.^s men say,” The be.ir 
thinks one thing, but his leader thinks otherwise*’. Your father 
is wise, and, as it is correctly said, ‘Men m.»y outrun the wive 
but not outwit them.’ 
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203 

And trewely, as written well I finde 
That all this thing was seyd of good entente 
And that her berte trewe was and kinde 
Towardes him, and spake right as she mente. 

And that she starf for woe nigh when she wente 
And was in purpose over to be trewe 
Thus writen they that of her workes knewe. 

204 

This Troilus. with herto and eares spradde, 

Heard all this thing devysen to and fro ; 

And verily him seemed that he hadde 
The same wit, but yet to let her go 
Hjs herte misforgave him cvermo 
Bui finally he gan his herte wreste 
To trusten her, and took it for the beste. 

205 

For which the great furie of his penaunoe 

Was queynt with hope, and therewith them betweene 

Began, for joy, the amorouse daunce, 

And, as the briddes, when the sun is sbeene, 

Delyfcn in their soag in leaves grccne, 

Right so the wordes that they spake y-fere 
Delyien them and made their hertes cleare. 

206 

But nathelfcs the wending of Criseyde, 

For all this wurld, may not out of his rainde, 

For which full oft he piteously her preyde 
That of her best be might her trewe finde. 

And se>dc her : *Ccries, if yc be unkinde. 

And but jc come at day set int(j Tro>c, 

Ne shall 1 ne'er have hcic, honour, ne joye. 

207 

‘For all so sooth as sun up>rist on morrow, 

(An<l. I'Jod. s<» wisly Thou me, woful wrecche. 

To resie bring out of this cruel sorrow), 

I will myseivcn slec if that yc drecchc. 

But of my death though little be the recche. 

Yet ere that ye rnc cause so to smerte. 

Dwell rather here, myn ownc swcctc herte. 

208 

‘For trewely, myn owne lady dearc, 

Those sleightcs yet that I have heard yow store 
Full shapely ben to fnilen all y fere. 
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203 

It is very difficult to limp uonoiiced before a cripple, for 
he understands limping. In tiickery your father has as many 
e>es as Argus. Despite bis loss of all his possessions, his « Id 
cunning still remains with him to such a degree that your 
feminine tricks will not deceive him, or your pretenses work. 
That is my great fear. 

204 

I do not know whether peace shall ever come, but peace 
or no pe.jce, seriously or jokingly. I know that since Calchas 
has once been on the side of the Greeks and has therefore com* 
p’elely lost his reputation, he dares not for shame return to 
Troy. It seems to me only a fantasy to trust in that hope. 

205 

“You shall also find that your father will urge you to 
marry. Since he can preach well, he shall so praise and com¬ 
mend some Greek that his words will convince you, or he shall 
force you tf> obey him. And Troilus, fi>r whom you will have 
no pity, shall die without cause in his fidelity. 

206 

In addition to all this, your father will despise all of us 
Tiojans and say that the city is as good as lost, and that the 
J»Kge w.lj never be lifted, since the Greeks have so sworn, until 
wc are all slam and uur walls torn down. Thus he will frighten 
you with his words, and I am afraid you will remain with him. 

207 

Yfiii shall also see many a lusty knight among the 
reeks, full of northines«, and each of them will strive with 
earl, wit. and strength to phase you. so that you will liie of 
Ciudeness of us poor Trojans, unless pity or steadfastness re¬ 
minds you of your promise. 

20S 

h grievous for me to think of all these things that 

^y will tear my Sf-ul from mv hrrasi. Beyond <iucsiioij, I 

28 
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For Ihu'* ircn sevn, “that one thinketb the here. 
But a] another tbinketh his ledere.” 

Your sire is wise, and seyd is, out of drede, 
“Men may the wyse al-renne. and not at rede.” 

209 

*I( is full hard to halten uoespyed 
Before a cripple, for he can the craft. 

Your father is, in sleight, as Argus eyed. 

For all he that his moble is him bc-raft : 

His olde sleight is yet so with him laft, 

Yc shall not blind him, for your womanhede, 

Ne feign aright, and that is my drede. 

210 

‘I nool if peace shall ever more betyde ; 

But peace or no. for earnest re fi;r game, 

I woot, sin Calchas on the Greekes’ syde 
Hath ones been, and lo'l so foul his name, 

He dare no more come here again for shame ; 
For which, that way, for aught I can e^pyc, 

To trusten on, nis but a fantasye. 

211 

*Ye shall eke seen your father shall yow glosc 
To been a wyf; and as he can well preche. 

He shall some Greek so preyse and well alose, 
That ravishen he shall yow with his speche, 

Or do yow doon by force as he shall le.iche. 

And Troilus, of whom he nil have rouibc, 

Shall causelces so sterven in his irouthe. 

212 

‘And over all this, your father shall despyse 
Us all, seyn (his citce nis but lorn, 

And that ih’ asstege never shall aryse, 

F(U-why the Greekes ha%c it alle sworn, 

Till wc be slam and d*»wn our walles torn. 

All thus he shall yow witli his wordcs fere. 

That ay drede I ih.il yc will blevc there. 

213 

»Ye shall eke seen so many a lusty knight, 

Among the Ureekes full of wofthinesse ; 

And each of them with heric, wit, and might 
To plcasen yow dooD all his husincsse, 

That yc Shall dullcn of the rudencssc 
Of us sely Trojanes, but-if routhe 
Remorde yow, or virtue of your trouthe. 
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cannot hold a high opini^'n of your leaving, because yc'ur 
father’s treachery will ruin us If jou go, you can, as I have 
already pointed out, consider me as good as dead that’s all. 

209 

Therefore, with humble, steadfast, and piteous heart, 1 
pray you a thousand times to have mercy. Take pity on the 
pain of my bitter sorrows and do as 1 ask : let us two quietly 
steal away. “Think what folloy it is, when one has the choice, 
to lose that which is real for that which is only probable. 

210 

I mean that since we can be together by stealing away 
before dawn, would there be any sense in our putting your 
return in doubt by your going to your father. I say that it 

would be great folly to place that of whiclt wc are sure in 
jeopardy. 


211 

And to speak in practical fashion of money, we can both 
take with us enough to live in 1 orour and pleasure until wc 
die. That way we can avoid all this doubt, for no matter what 
otl^er solution you suggc'-t. my heart cannot agree to it. 

212 

Certainly you ha\-e no reasor^ to fear poverty, for I have 
relatives and friends elsce'here who, though we arrive in our 
shirts only, would rot allow us t«j lack cither gold or equip¬ 
ment, but would honour us as long as vc remained there. Let 
us gr» at once, for in my opinion that is best, if you will agree. 

213 

Criseyde, with a sigh, answered in this fashion : “Ceriainly, 
dear lieart. we can steal away as you sugg st and find such 
unsuitable new ways of living ; but afterwards wc shall regret it 
e«ply. So help me God in my greatest need, you are afraid 
without good cause ! 
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214 

‘And this to me so grievous is to thioke, 

That from my breast it will it my soule rende ; 
No drede>ces in me ‘hexe may not siokc 
A gO'd opinioun, if that ye weode ; 

F« r-why your father’s slcightc will’us sheode. 
And if ye gcion, as I have told yow yore. 

So think I nam but dead, withoute more. 

215 

‘For which with humble, trewe, and piteous berte 
A thousand tymes mercy I yow preye : 

So reweth oo royn aspr? peyne’s smerte. 

And doth somewhat, as that I shall yow seye. 
And think that folly is, when man may cbese. 
And let us steal a^'av betwixt us t^eye ; 

For accident his substaunce ay to lese. 

216 

‘I mean** this, ti at sin we mowe ere day 
Well steal away and been together so, 

What wit were it to putten in assay 
(In ca«e ye sholden to your father go) 

If that ye miehtc come again or no. 

Thus mean I, that it were a great follye 
To put that sikcrncss in jupartyc. 

217 

'And vuleariy to speaken of substaunce. 

Of treasure may wc botho with xis lede 
Enough to live in honour and plesaunce 
Till into tyme thn* we shall be de^le 
And thus we mav eschewen all this drede ; 

For every other way ye can recorde, 

Myn hette, y wis, may not therewith accorde. 

218 

‘And hardely ne dredelh no poverte. 

For I have kin a'’d friendcs ellc^where. 

That though we comen in our bare shine 
Us shoUJc neither lakkc gold ne gere. 

But ben Itonoured while wc dweltcn there. 

And go we anoon, for, as in myn entente. 

This is the best, if that ye will assente ' 

219 

Criseyde. with a syk, right in this wyse 
Answered : ‘Y wis, my deare herte trewe, 

We may well steal away as ye devyse. 
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214 

On that day when I am false to you, Troilus, my knight, 
because of respect or fear of ray father or any other person, or 
for rank, joy. or marriage, may Saturn’s daughter Juno through 
her power cause roe to dwell eternally in Styx, the pit of bell, 
as insane as Athamas 1 

215 

I swear to you by every god and goddess in heaven and by 
every nymph and infernal deity, by great and lesser satyre and 
fauns, 'vho are half-g^ids of the wilderness, that Atropos may 
cut my thread of life if I am false to you I Now believe me if 
you will !* 


216 

And you, Simois, flowing like a bright arrow through Troy 
downwards to the sea, bear witness to these words which are 
here spoken, and on that day when I am unfaithful to Troilus, 
my own dear one, run backward lo your source, and 1 with 
body and soul shall sink into heli ! 

217 

• God forbid that for the sake of any woman you, Troilus, 
should do as you suggest and run away, leaving all your 
friends, especially since Troy now has such need of help. Also 
take heed of one matter ; if this were known, iny life and your 
honour would lie in the balance / God shield us from such 
Qiisfortuoc t 


218 

If it happened that peace latter came—as is always the 
case, accord lollows anger—Lord, the sorrow and woe you 
would shamefully feel at not daring to return to Troy ! Bdorc 
you place your name in such jeopardy, av«>td hastiness m this 
matter, for a hasty mao never lacks worries. 

219 

“Also, what do you think people all around us would say 
about this 7 It is easy to guess that, without doubt, they would 
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And finde such unihrifty wayes newe, 

But al'ierwjrds full sore it will us rewe. 

And help me God so, at my muste neede. 

As causelees ye suffren all (his drede. 

220 

‘For th’ tike day that \ (f'.r cheri^hinge 
Of drede of father, or o( other '*'i*»ht, 

Of for estate, delyt, or for wcJdingc) 

Be false to you, my Troilus, my knight, 

Sjiurne s dau’uter, Juuo, tlirough her might 
As wood as Athauiantc du me dwclle 
Eternally iu Styx, the pit of iicllc ! 

221 

'And this on ev>.r> god celestial 
1 swear it yov, and eke on each goJdesse, 

On every nymph and deite infern H, 

On sityry and launy more and Icsse 
(Tnnt halve-p ^ddes hen of wildernesse). 

And, Atrop >s, ray thread of life th >u breslc 
If i be false, now trowe me, if thou lestc. 

222 

'And tho'i Simois. that, as arrow, cleare 
Through Troyc ruonesl ay down to the sea, 

Bear witness of this wor 1 that scyd is here, 

Th u th' like day that 1 untrewe be 
To Tr-<ilus, myn ovvne hertc free. 

That ih'>u returnc backward to thy wellc, 

And I with body and soule sink in hcite ! 

223 

■But that ye speak away thus for to go 
And Icten all your friendes. God forbedc 
I'or any woman that ye sholden so. 

And namely sm Troy hath now such neede 
Ol help, and ckc of otic thing takcih heede. 

If this were wist, my lyf lay in balauncc. 

And your honour : God shield us fro mischaunce ! 

224 

• Xnd if so be that peace hereafter take. 

As alday happeth, after anger, game. 

Why. lord 1 the sorrow and woe ye woldco make. 
That yc nc durste come agai i for shame. 

And ere that yc so juparlcn y mr name 
Beth not too hasty in this ho'e fare, 

For hasty man ne wanteih ever care. 
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say and swear that not love but voluptuous lust and cowardly 
fear drove you to run away. Thus, dear heart, all your reputa¬ 
tion, which now shines so brightly, would be completely lost. 

220 

Think also of my honour ; it now flowers, but would be 
ruined and stained with filth if I should go away with you in 
this fasbioo. Though I lived until the and of time, J cuuld 
never regain my reputation, Thu« I would be lost, and that 
would be a pity and a sin. 

221 

Therefore, let reason overcome >our beat. Men say, 
“The pdiient one conquers,” and “He who will have what he 
wants must give up what he wants”. Thus make a virtue of 
necessity through patience, and remember that he who takes no 
notice of Fortune is always her master. She frightens no one 
eacept a coward. 

222 

Be sure, sweetheart, that before Lucioa the bright, sister 
of Pbebus, has passed uut of Aries and beyoud Leo, I will be 
back here ; there is no doubt of it. 1 me tn, so help me Juno, 
queen of heaven, that I will see you on the tenth day without 
fail, unless death prevents me. 

223 

•‘Now, if this is true,” said Troilus, “I shall manage t»> 
survive ten days, since I stc it must be so. But for the love of 
God, if It is possible, let us steal quietly away, for my heart 
tells me constantly that would be best, il we ever hope to live 
in peace.” 

224 

“O mercy, God,*’ cried Criseyde, ‘ What a life this is ! 
Alas, yon slay me with grief! I see well from your words that 
you do not trust me. Now for the love < f the shining Cynthia 
do not distrust me this way without cause, for I have pledged 
you my word to be faithful. 
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225 

‘What trowe ye the people eke all aboute 
Wolde of it seve ? It is full light I’ arede ! 
They wolden seye, and swear it, out of double, 
That love ne drove yow not to doon ibis decde, 
But lust voluptuous and coward drede. 

Thus were all lost, y wis, myn herte deare. 

Your honour wbicb that oow sbyneth so cleare. 

226 

‘And also thinketh on myn honcstee 
That floureth yet, how foul I shotde it shende. 
And with what filth it cp ilied sholde be 
If in this form I sholde with yow wende. 

Ne, though I lived unto the worlde’s code, 

My name sholde I ne’er agajn-ward winne ; 

Thus were I lost, and that were rouihc and sinne 

227 

‘And for-thy slec with reason all this beate : 

Men .seyn “the suffraunt overcom'ih,'* pardee ; 
Eke “whoso will have Iccf, he leef must lete.” 
Thus maketb virtue of oecessilee 
By pacieoce, and lhii>k that lord is be 
Of Fortune ay, that nought will of her recche ; 
And she ne dauoteih no wight but a wrecche. 

228 

‘And trusteth this, that certes, herte sweete, 

Ere Phoebus' sister, Lucina the sbenc, 

The Lion pass out this Ariete, 

I wilt ben here withouien any wenc. 
t mean (as help me Juno, heaven’s quectic). 

The tenilie day, but-if that death me assayle, 

1 will yow seen wiihouteo any layle.’ 

229 

‘And now, so this be sootb.* quod Troilus, 

*1 shall well suffer to the tentbe day. 

Sin that I see thnl need it must be thus ; 

But. for the love of God, if be may. 

So Id us sleale privily away, 

For ever in one as for to live in restc ; 

Myn herte seytb that it will ben the beste.’ 

230 

'O mercy God ! What lyf is this 7’ quod she, 
‘Alas, ye slee me thus for very tenc. 

1 see well now that ye mistrusten me. 
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225 

Remeiuber that ofieo it is wise to lose time in order to 
gain time No. indeed. 1 am out yet lost to you, though we 
must spend a day or two apart. Drive (he fancies from your 
mind, trust me, and put aside your grief; otherwise, I swear I 
will not leave toniorrow 


226 

For if you know sorely you grieve me, you stop this. 
God knows my own spirit weeps when I see you whom I most 
love weeping, and realize that I ntUNt go over to the Greek 
host. Yes, if it were not for my knowledge that all will be 
remedied by my return, would die right here ! 

227 

But I am certainly not so foolish a person but that i can 
devise a way to return on the day I promised. For who can 
hold a creature that wishes to go away ? Not my father, 
despite all his quaint tricks I By my thrift, my leaving Troy 
shall in the future bring happiness to us all. 

228 

“1 beseech you, therefore, with all my heart, if you care 
to listen to me, tliat for your love which is matched by my 
love, you evidence to me such comf'-ri and good cheer before I 
leave that you put my heart, which is now at the breaking point 
at rest. 


229 

In addition, I ask you, u^y own heart’s true sufficiency, 
not to put me frf»m your thoughts while 1 am away because of 
any pleasure, since I am wholly yours. For I am always afraid, 
because, as men say, love is a thing always full ot fear. 

230 

If you were unfaithful to me—God forbid—there would 
be no lady in the world so betrayed or woebegone as I. who am 
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For bv yuur wordes it is well y scene. 

Now for the iove of it is well y seene. 

Mistrust me not thus causelecs, for rouibe 
Sin to be tiewe I have yow plight ray iroutbe. 

231 

‘And ihinketh well that so.netyme it is wit 
To spend a time, a tyine for to winne. 

Ne, pardee, lorn am i not fro you yit. 

Though that we ben a day or two a-twinne, 
Dryve out the fantasyes you w.thinne. 

And trusteth me. and leavetb eke your sorrow. 
Or (hear ray trouthe) 1 will not live till morrow. 

232 

‘For if ye wist how sore it doth me smerte 
Ye wolde cease of this, for God, thou wost, 

I'he pure spirit weepetb in myn herte 
To see you wecpcT that I love most, 

And that I mu>t goon to the Greekes* host- 
Yea, nere it that I wiste reinedye 
To come again, right here I wulde dye. 

233 

*But certes, I am not so nyce a wight 

That 1 ne can imaginen a way 

To come again that day that I have hight, 

For who may hold a tinng tlut will away ? 

My father not, for all his queynte play. 

And, by ray thrift, my wending out of Troyc 
Another day shall turn us all to joye. 

234 

'For-thy with all myn herte I yow beseechc, 

If that yow list doon aught for my prevere ; 

And for ihe love which that I love yow eke, 
lhat ere that I departc fro yow here 
That of so go.id a comfort and a chctfc 
I may yow seen, lhat ye may bring .tl resic 
Myn herte which is on the point to brestc. 

235 

‘And over all this I preye you,* quod she Iho, 
'Myn ownc Irene's soothfast suffisaunce, 

Sin I am thyn all whole, withoiiten mo. 

That, V hilc lhat I ain ab>cnl, no picsaunce 
Of other do me fro your remembraunce 
For I am ever aghast, for-why men rede 
That “love is thing ay full of busy drede.” 
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completely faithful to you. Surely, if 1 were otherwise, I would 
be as good as dead ; ualess you discover real cause, for God’s 
love do not bo so nnkind to me I” 

231 

To this Troilus answered, “Now God, froTTi whom nothing 
is hidden, grant nic bliss, fi>r since the day 1 first saw her I v.as 
never false to Criscyde, nor shall I ever be while I live. In 
brief, you can believe me ; I know nothing more except that it 
will be proved by experience.” 

232 

“Thank you, my good one,” said Criseyde. ‘‘May blessed 
Venus prevent my dying before 1 have opportunity to repay 
you, Troilui, with the pleasure vou deserve. As lonj* as God 
allows me to keep ii>y wits, I shall conduct myself with as much 
ndelity as I have fourid in you. so that honour shall ever leflect 
upon me. 

233 

For do not think that your royal rank, or vain pleasure 
Or your worth in war f»r tournaments, or pomp, finery, nobili¬ 
ty, or even riches made roc take pity on your distress ; it was 
your moral virtue founded upon fidelity which caused me first 
to have pity on you. 


234 

Also, I was impressed by your gentle heart and manliness, 
by your opposition to all that seemed evil, such as crudeness 
and vulgar appetite, and by the control your reason exercised 
over your p.issions. “These things made me y<iur above every 
other creature, and so shall I be as long as I live. 

235 

Neither the passing of years nor the mutability of Fortune 
can change this fact. May Jupiter, who has power to make the 
sorrowful glad, grant us the favour oi' meeting here in this 
place after ten nights, so that your heait and mine may be 
rejtiined. Now, farewell ; it is time for you to rise.” 
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‘For in this world there liveth lady noon, 

If that ye were uotrewe (as God defende). 

That so betrayed were or woe*begoon 
As I, that alle tfouihe in yow eotende 
And doubtelees if that 1 other wende, 

I nere but dead ; and ere ye cause fiode, 

For Godde*s love, so beth me not unkiode/ 1652 

237 

To this answerede Troilus, and seyde : 

‘Now God, to whom there nis no cause y*wrye, 

Me glad, as wis I never to Crhe>de 
(Sin th' like day I saw her first with eye) 

Was false, ne never shall till that I dye. 

At shorte wordes, well ye may me leve ; 

1 can no more, it shall be found at preve.' 1639 

238 

'Graunt mercy, goode myn, y-wi$* quod she, 

‘And blissful Venus let me never sterve 
Fre I may stonde of plesaunce in degree 
To quyte him well that so well can deserve ; 

And whyl that God my wits will me conserve 
I shall so doon (so true I have you foundc) 

Thai ay honour to aic>vvard shall redounde. 1666 

239 

'For trusieth well that your estate royal 
Ne vain delight, nor only worthinesse 
Of you in war, or tourney martial, 

Ne pomp, array, nobley. or eke richcssc 
Ne made me to rue oa your di^trs:ssc ; 

But moral virtue grounded upon trouihe. 

That was the cause I first bad on yow routhe. 1673 

240 

'Eke gentle hette and manhood that ye hadde. 

And that ye had. as meihoughi. in despyt 
Everything that souned into badde. 

As rudeness and pcoplish appetyt. 

And th it your reason bridled your del) t. 

This made, aboven every creature 

That 1 was your, and shall while i may dure. 1680 

241 

And this may length of yeares not for-do, 

Ne remuablc Fortune deface ; 

Bui Jupiter, that of his might may do 
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236 

After they had long lamented and frequently kissed and 
embraced, the day began to dawn. Then Troilus dressed him¬ 
self and, sadly gazing at his lady as one who feels the cold 
cares of death, he commended himself to her grace. 

237 

I do not question whether he felt grief, for a man’s brain 
cannot imagine, or his reason consider, or his tongue tell the 
cruel pains of this sorrowful man, which surpassed every tor¬ 
ment down in hell. For when he saw that she could not re¬ 
main, his SO' 1 w’as torn from his heart. Without further words, 
he went otM of her room. 

23x 

"Thank you. mv g<iod lord" said Criseyde “May blesstd 
Venus prevent my dying before 1 have apportunity to repay ycpu 
Troilus, with pleasure you deserve. As long as God permits 
me keep my wits, I shjil b^'have t'’wards you with as much 
fidelity as I have found i^ you, so that honour shall ever reflect 
upon me 

239 

For do not i ink that your royal rank or vain pleasure 
or your worth in war or tournaments, or pomp, lipcry, nobility 
or even riches made tc fee? compassionate towards you. ft 
was your moral virtue found-d upon fidelity which caused me 
first to have pity on y- u 

240 

Also, I was impressed by y ur sweet amiable dispasition 
and your courage, by your opposition to all that ’cemed evil, 
such as crudeness and base apptiiie u- d by the cot.trol of yt>ur 
reason exercised over your pas'-ions. These ihings in.ide me 
yours above every other creature, and so shall I be as long I 
live. 


241 

The passage r>f nine and the frailly of fortune can not 
alter the facr, May Jupiter, who has power to make the 
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The sorrowful lo be glad, so give us grace 
Ere nighles ten to mceten in this place, 

So that it may your herle and m>n suffyse. 

And farewell now, for lime it is to ryse.* 1687 

242 

And after that they long y»pleyned badde» 

And oft y-kisi, and strait in armes folde, 

The day gan ryse, and Troilus biro cladde 
And rcvvfuHy his lady gan behoide. 

As he that felt dcathe’s cares colde ; 

And to her grace he gan him recommaunde. 

Wher him was woe, this bold I no demaunde. 1694 

243 

For a man’s head imagioen ne can, 

N’enteodement consider, nc t* ngue telle 
The cruel peynss of ibis sorrowful man, 

That passen every torment down in belle. 

For when he saw that she nc mighte dwelle 
(Which that his soul out of his recte), 

Witlioutcn more out of the chaumbre he wente. 1701 

End of the Fourth Book 
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sorrowful glad, grant us the favour of meeting l-ere, in this 
place after ten nights so that your heart and mine be reunited. 
Now farewell, it is time for you to rise.** 

242 

After lone lamentations and frequent kissings and embra* 
cines they saw the djy dawning. Then Troilus dressed himself 
and, sadly gazing at his lady as one who feels the cold cares of 
death be commended himself to her grace. Unquestionably bis 
consciousness was merged in deep sorrow. 

243 

For a man $ brain cannot imagine, or bis reason think, or 
his tongue tell the cruel pains of this sorrowful man. His 
anguish surpassed th.- agonizing torture people experience 
down in hell. For when he saw that she could cot remain, his 
soul was torn from his heart without farther words, he went 
out of her room. 
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1 

Approacben gan the fatal destinee 
That Joves hath in disposicioun 
And to yow. angry Parcas, sisters three, 
Committed to doon execucioun ; 

For which Criseyde must out of the town, 
And Troilus shall dweile forth in pyne 
Till Lachesis his thread shall no more twine. 

End of the Proem 

2 

The golden*tresscd Phoebus high on lofte 
Thrves had all with his bcames shene 
The snowes molte. and Zepbyrus as ofte 
Y-broughl again the tender leaves grcene 
Sin that the son of Hecuba the queene 
Bei'an to love her first for whom his sorrow 
Was all that she doparte sholde a morrow. 

3 

Full readv was at pryme Di'^medc 
Criseyde unto the (Ireckes host to leade. 

For sorrow of which she fell her herle blccde 
As she that nistc what was best to rede 
And trewely, as men in boc'kes readc, 

Men wiste never woman had 'he care, 

Nc was so I' th out of a town to fare. 

4 

This Troilus, wiihouten rede or lore, 

As man that hath his jo>es eke for lore. 

Was waiting on his lady evermore 

As sbe that was the soothfast crop and more 

Of all his lust or joyes heretofore. 

Bui, Troi us. fau’well now all thy joye. 

For shall thou never seen her eft in Troye. 

J38 
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1 

Now the fatal destiny approached, which Jove controls 
and commits for execution to you sisters, the angry Parcae, 
wh-^reby Criscyde, must leave the city and Troilus must dwell 
in suffering until Lachesis n-) longer spins out his lifethread. 

2 

The gold-tressed Phcbus on high had three times melted 
the snows with his bright beams, and Zephyrus had for as 
many times brought again the tender green leaves, since the 
son of Queen Hecuba first began to love Criseyde, whose forced 
departure on that morning caused him to sorrow greatly. 

3 

At nine O* clock Dimcde was ready to lead Criseyde to 
the Qreek host. Because of this fact she felt her heart bleed, 
and did not know what was best to do. Truly, as one may read 

in books, there never, was a wom.m so worried or so loatfi to 
leave a city. 


4 

Troilus completely helpless, and like a man who has lost 
all happiness awaited his lady, the true blossoming of all his 
desires and former joys ; but farewell now to your happiness 
Troilus. for you shall never see her again in Troy ! 

339 
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5 

vSooth i$ that whyl he bood in this maoere 
He gan his woe full maoiy for to hyde. 

That well uonethe it seen was io bis chere ; 

But at the gate, where she sholde oute ryde 
With certeyn folk, he hovcd her t* abyde, 

So woe-begone, al wolde he not him pleyoe. 
That on his horse uonethe he sat for peyne. 

6 

For ire he quook. so gan his hcrte goawe. 

When Diomede on horse gan him dresse. 

And seyde unto himself this like sawe : 

‘Alas,’ quod be, ‘thus foul a wrecchednesse, 
Why sufh r 1 it, why nil F it redresse ? 

Where it not bet at ones for to dye 
Than evermore in languor thus to drye 7’ 

7 

‘Why nil 1 make at ones rich and pore 
To have enough to done ere that she go 7 
Why nil 1 bring all Troy upon a roare 7 
Why nil I sleeo this Diomede also 7 
Why nil 1 rather with a man or two 
Steal her away 7 Why wol 1 thus endure ? 

Why nil I helpeo to myn owne cure 7 

But why he nolde doun so fell a deede, 

That shall I seyn. and why him list it spare. 

He hud in herie aiway a manner drede 
licst that Criseyde, in rumour of this fare, 
Sholde have been slain ; Io, this was all his care. 
And dies, certeyn, as I seyde yore. 

He had it dooo wiihouten wordes more. 

9 

Criseyde when she ready was to ryde, 

Full sorrowfully she sighte. and seyde ‘Alas !’ 

But forth she roust, for aught that may betyde, 
And forth she rode full sorrowfully a pas. 

There nis none other remede in this cas. 

What wonder is that though her sore smerte 
When she forgo’th her own sweetc hcrte 7 

10 

This Troilus, in wyse of curtesye, 

With hawk on hondc and vsith an huge route 
Of knighics, rnde and did her companyc, 
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5 

To tell the truth, while Troilus waited in this fashion he 
manfully hid his grief so that it was scarcely evident in his 
appearance. But he hovered with others .around the gate 
through which she was to pass, and though so woe begone that 
he could hardly sit his horse he did not lament aloud. 

6 

He shook with anger, his heart pained him so greatly, 
when Diomede mounted his horse. Troiius then asked himself 
“Alas, why do I endure this foul misery. Why do I not change 

rnaiters ? Would it not be better to die atonce than to suffer 
this way for ever ? 


7 

Why do I not cause enough stir before she leaves to 
occupy both rich and poor ? Why do I not bring an uproar to 
all Troy ? Also, why not kill this Diomede ? Why not 
quickly steal her away with the help of one or two of my 

men ? Why do I stand for this ? Why do I not help my own 


8 


I shall tell you why he did not do so rash a deed, and 
why he put aside his ideas ; he always had in his heart a kind 

offear lest Cnscyde. at the mere sign of his intentions, would 

certainly would have acted immediately 
in accord with the ideas 1 mentioned earlier 


Alas - of Troy sighed deeply and said. 

happened: therefore, she 

fur her ^ ^ 

h-inVt. ,et bitteHyat 

‘•iving to leave her own sweethean. 

10 

rode ^ manner with a hawk on his hand, 

ac wi h a large group of other knights for some distance into 
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Passing all the valley far withoute. 

And further wolde have ridden, out of double, 
Full fain, and woe was him to goon so sone , 
B.ut turn he must,- and it was eke to done. 

11 

And right with that was Antenor y>come 
Out of the Greekes’ host, and every wight 
Was of it glad, and seyde he was welcome. 

And Troitus, al nerc his herte light, 

He peyned him with all his fulle might 
Him to withold of weeping, at the leste, 

And Antenor he kist and made him feste. 

12 

And therewithal he must his leave take. 

And cast his eye upon her piteously ; 

And near he rode, his cause for to make. 

To take her by the baud all soberly. 

And lord I so she gao weepen tenderly 1 
And he full soft and sleighly gan her seye : 
’Now, hold your day, and doth me not to deye.* 

13 

With that his courser turned he all aboule 
With face pale, and unto Diomede 
No word be spake, ne none of all his route ; 

Of which tne son of Tydeus look heede, 

As he that coude more than the creede 
In such a craft, and by the rein her hente ; 

And Troilus, to Troy homeward he wenie. 

14 

This Diomede, that led her by the bridle. 

When that he saw the folk of Troy aweye, 
Thought, 'All my labour shall not been on idle, 
Jf that I may, for somewhat shall I scye. 

For at the worst it may yet short our weye. 

1 have heard scyd. eke lymes twice twelve, 

“He is a fool that will forget hirascive. ’ 

15 

But nathelecs this thought he well enough. 

That ‘certeynly I am ab mte nought 
If that I speak of love or make it tough ; 

For doubtelees, if she have in her thought 
Him that I guess, h. may not been y-brought 
Si> soon awav ; but I shall find a meane, 

Thai ‘-he shall not as yet wit what I meane.' 
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the valley to a ccompany her. He would certainly have ridden 
further with her, for he was loath to leave, but it was time for 
him to turn back. 

11 

At the same moment Aotenor arrived from the Greek 
host, and the Trojans, delighted, welcomed him. Troilus 
though his heart was not light did his best to keep from 
weeping, at least and kissed Antenor in joyful welcome. 

12 

Then it was fitting that he take his leave of Criseyde. He 
stared at her piteously approached nearer to speak to her and 
grasped her tenderly by the hand. Lord, she began to weep 
movingly. He softly whispered to her “Now hold to the 
appointed day, and do not cause me to die.” 

13 

Then with a pale face he turned his horse toward troy, 
speaking no word to Diomed or to the others. Diomede, the 
son of Tydeus noticed these things, as one who knew more than 
the mere fundamentals of such business and he grasped, 

Criseyde’s reins tightly. And Troilus rode homeward to 
Troy. 

14 

When Diomede saw that all the Trojans had gone he 
thought, leading Criseyde by the bridle. ‘'All my labour will 
not be in vain, if I can help it for, I shall say some thing to 
her. At worst it will help to shorten our journey. I have 
heard it said at least twenty«four limes that, ‘He is a foul who 
forgets himself.’ 


15 

He continued speculating to himself “Certainly if I spe k 
of love or act discourteously it will conic to naught. For 
surely if her thc>ughts are on that one 1 am thinking of he can 
not So soon be driven from her mind. But 1 shall find a 
means to keep her from knowing what 1 have in mind. 
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This Diomede, as he (bat coude his good, 

When this was doon, gan fallen forth in speecbe 
Of this and that, and asked why she stood 
In such dis'case, and gan her eke beseeche 
That of that he increase might, or eche, 

With anything her ease, (hat she sholde 
Command it him, and seyde he doon it woldc. 

17 

For trewely he swore her. as a knight, 

That there nas thing with which he might her please. 
That he noldc doon his peyoe and all bis might 
To doon it, for to doon her herte an ease. 

And preyede her she wolde her sorrow appease. 

And seyde : ‘Y-wis, we Orcekes can have joye 
To honoureo yow, as well as folk ui Troye.’ 

18 

He seyde eke thus : wool, yow ihinketh straunge : 
No wonder is, for it is to yow newc, 

Th’ acquamiauncc of the Trojancs to chaunge 
For folk of Greece that ye never knewe. 

But woldc never God but if as trewe 
A Greek ye sholde among us alle hnde 
As any Trojan is, and eke as kinde. 

19 

tAnd by the cause I swore yow right, lo, now 
To been your friend ard hclply to my might, 

And for that more acquainiaunce eke of yow 
Have I had than another stranger wight, 

So fro this forth I pray yow, day and night, 
Commandeth me. how sore that me smerte. 

To doon all that may lyke to your herte ; 

20 

'And that ye me woldc as your brother treaie. 

And taketh n^t my friendship in despyt ; 

And though your sorrows be for (hinges greate, 

Noot I not why. but out of more respyt, 

Myn herte hath for t’ amend it great delyt. 

And if I may your harmes not redresse, 

I am right sorry for your heavincsse. 

21 

‘And though ye Trojans with us Greckes wrothc 
Have many a day be, alway yet, pardcc. 

One god of love in sooth we serven botbe. 
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16 

Diomede, as a man who knew what was for bis own good, 
then began to talk with her of this and that. He asked her 
why she was so troubled and also besought her, if there was 
aoyibing he could do to make her more comfortable, to com¬ 
mand it of him and be would do it. 

17 

For he swore to her that as a true knight there was nothing 
that might please her which he would not do ail in his power to 
accomplish, in order to comfort her. He prayed her to put 
aside her sorrow. He said. Certainly we Greeks would be glad 
to honour you as highly as the Trojans did. 

18 

I know you think it difficult—it'is no wonder, for all 
this is new to you to exchange the acquaintance of the Trojans 
for the folk of Greece whom you never knew. But I hope to 
God you never find a Greek who is not as stead fast as any 
Trojan, and also as kind. 

19 

Beciuse I just swore to be your friend and helper to the 
best of my ability, and because I have closer acquaintance with 
you than any of these other strangers I pray you in the future to 
demand anything of me, day or night, and no matter how much 
I am inconvenienced I shall do all I can to please you. 

20 

f hope you will treat me as your brother and uol spurn 
my friendship. Even though your sorrow is for important 
mtters—I don't know what I should tl.rough deep sympathy 
be pleased to amend the cause of it. If I cannot redress your 
wrongs at least I heartily regret your sadness. 

21 

Though you Trojans have been for many a day and still 
are angry with us Greeks nevertheless we both serve the god of 
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And, for the love of God, my lady free, 
Whomso ye hate, yet beth not wroth with me. 
For trewely there can no wight yow serve 
That half so loath your wrathe wolde deserve. 

22 

‘And nere it that we been so nigh the teote 
or Calchas, which that seen us bothe may, 

I wolde of this yow tell all myn entente ; 

But this ensealed till another day. 

Give me your hand, I am, and shall ben ay, 
God help me so, while that my lyf may dure, 
Your own aboven every creature. 

23 

‘Thus seyde I ne’er ere now to woman boro ; 
For God myn herte as wisly gladde so, 

I loved never woman hcre-biforo 
As paramours, ne never shall no mo. 

And, for the love of God, beth not my foe ; 

Al can [ not to yow. rhy lady deare, 
Compleyne aright, for I am yet to lere. 

24 

‘And wondreth not, myo owne lady bright. 
Though that I speak of love to you thus blyve 
For I have heard of this of many a wight, 

Hath loved thing he never saw his lyve. 

Eke I am not of power for Co stryve 
Against the god of love, but him obeyc 
I will alway ; and mercy I yow preye. 

25 

‘There ben so worthy knightes in this place. 
And yc so fair, that everich of them alle 
Will peynen him to stonden in your grace. 

But mighte me so fair a grace falle. 

That yc me for your servant wolde callc. 

So lowly ne so trewely yow serve 
Nil noon of them, as I shall till I stervo. 

26 

Criseyde unto that purpose little answerede. 

As she that was with sorrow oppressed so, 
That io cfTeet she nought his Ules hcardc 
But here and there, now here a word or two. 
Her thought her sorrowful herte braste a-lwo. 
For when she gan her father far cspyc. 

Well nigh down off her horse she gen to sye- 
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love. Therefore, for the love of God, generous lady. Whom¬ 
soever you hate, do not be angry with me. Truly, there in no 
one who could serve you and so little deserve your wrath as I. 

22 

If we were not so close to the tent of Catchas. who may 
see us. I would explain nay whole, purpose to you. But that 
must be postponed until another day. Give me your band. I 
am and shall be as long as live, so help me God. Yours above 
every other Creature. 


23 

never before said that to any woman for, as surely as 
God may cheer my heart I never before loved another woman 
in courtly fashion nor shall 1 in the future. For the love of 
God do not be my enemy, even though I cannot correctly plead 
with you, my lady, since I have yet to learn how. 

24 

Do nut wonder, my own. fair one. that 1 so quickly speak 
of love with you. For I have heard before now of many a 
man who loved a thing he had never in his life seen. Also, I 
am not powerful enough to strive against the God of love. I 
shall always obey him and I now beg your mercy. 

25 

There are so many worthy knights in this place, and you 
are so fair that everyone of them will try his best to win your 
favour. But if I might have the good fortune for you to call 
me your servant no one of the other knights could serve you so 
faithfully as I will until I die.” 

26 

Crisevde gave him little answer, she was so oppressed by 
grief that she had hardly heard his words, except here and there 
a word or two. It seemed to her that iier sad lieart would 
break in two and when she spied her lather, she almost felt 
from her horse. 
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But oathelees she thanked Diomede 
Of all his travaile and bis gonde cbere 
And that him list his friendship her to bcde, 

And she accepteth it in good manere. 

And wolde do fain that is him leef and deare ; 
And trusten him she woldc, and well she mig<ite, 
As seyde she, and from her horse she alighte. 

28 

Her father hath her in her arnaes nome, 

And twenty tyme he kist his daughter sweetc. 
And seyde : 'O deare daughter myo. welcome.* 
She seyde eke she was fain with him to meete. 
And stood forth mute, mild, and mansuete. 

But here I leave her with her father dwelle, 

And forth I will of Troilus yow telle. 

29 

To Troy is come this woful Troilus, 

In sorrow aboven alle sorrows smerte, 

With felon look and face dispiteous, 

Then suddenly down from his horse he sterte, 
And through bis palace, with a swollen hcite. 

To chamber he went ; of nothing took he hcede, 
Ne noon to him dare speak a word for drede. 

30 

And there his sorrows, that he spared hadde, 

He gave an issue large, and ‘Death,' he ctyde ; 
And in his throes phrenetic and maddc 
He cursed Jove. Apollo, and eke Cupyde ; 

He cur.scd Ceres, Bacchus, and Cypryde 
His birth, himself, his fate, and eke nature, 

And, save his lady, every creature. 

31 

To bed he go’th, and wailcth there and turneth 
In fury, as doth he. Ixion, in hcllc ; 

And in this wyse he nigh till day sojourneth. 

But then began his herie a lyte unswcHe 
Through teares which that gonnen up to welle , 
And piteously he cryde upon Criseyde, 

And to himself right thus he spake and seyde : 

32 

‘Where is myn owne lady lief and deare ? 

Where is her whyte breast, where is it, where . 
Where ben her armes and her oyen deare 
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27 

Nevertheless, she thanked Diomede for all his effort and 
his encouragement and for his c>fler to her of his friendsoip. 
The offer she accepted courteously and said that she was eager 
to do what would please him, and that she would trust him who 
so obviously was trust-worthy. Then she dismounted. 

28 

Her father took her in his arms and kissed her twenty 
times saying "Welcome, my dear daughter !” She replied, that 
she was glad to see him and stood there, quiet, mild and gentle. 
But I shall leave her there with her father and turn again to 
Troilus. 


29 

Woeful Troilus returned to Troy more sorrowful than 
ever before and with a fierce look on bis pitiless face. He 
‘rapidly dismounted from his horse, entered the palace and with 
a swollen heart, went to bis room. He took heed of nothing 
and no one dared speak a word to him. 

30 

In his room he gave vent to his grief, he had earlier con* 
fined within himself, and called for death, in his frantic and 
road wildness he cursed Jove, Apollo, and • also Cupid, Ceres, 
Bacchus or Venus, bis birth, himself, his fate, and also nature 
and every creature except his lady. 

31 

He went to bed where be wallowed and twisted with rage 
like Ixion in bell. Until almost dawn he remained in this 
slate. But then his heart relaxed a bit, as a result i>f the tears 
which welled forth, and he cried pitc“usly for Crjseydc and 
spf'kc follws to himself. 

32 

Where is my own lady, dear and beloved ? Where is hei 
while breaste ? Where is it, where 7 Where are her arms and 
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That yesternight ibis lyme with me were ? 

Now may I weep alone with many a teare. 

And grasp about I may, but in this place. 

Save a pillow, I find nought to embrace. 

33 

*How shall Ido? When shall she come again ? 

I noot, alas, why let I her to go. 

As woide God I had as then been slain I 
O herie myn, Criseyde, O sweete foe. 

O lady myn that I love, and no mo. 

To whom for evermore myn heart I dowe. 

See how I deye, ye nil me not rescowe. 

34 

•Who seeth yow now, my righte lode>sterre ? 

Who sit right now or stant in your presence 7 
Who can comforten now your herte’s werre ? 

Now I am gon. whom give ye audience ? 

Who speak'th for roc richt now in myn absence ? 
Alas, no wight (and that is all my care) ; 

For well wot I, as evil as I ye fare. 

35 

'How sholde I thus ten dayes full endure. 

When I the hrstc night have all this tenc ? 

How shall she doon ckc, sorrowful creature ? 

For tenderness, how shall she this susteoe 
Such woe for me ? (^h, piteous, pale, and grccnc 

Shall been your freshc womanliche face 
For langour, ere yc turn unto this place.' 

36 

And when he fell in any slumberinges 
Anoon begin he sholde for to groane 
Attd dreamen of tlic drcadfulcstc ihinges 
That mighte been : as. mete he were alone 
In place horrible, making ay bis moane, 

(Jr nicten that he were .mionges alle 
His enemies and in their hondes falle. 

37 

And therewithal his body sholde stertc. 

And with the stert all suddenly awake ; 

And such a tremor feci about his herte, 

That of the fear his body sholde quake ; 

And therewithal he sholde a noise make. 

As seem as though he sholde falle deepe 
From high on loft, and then he woide weepe 
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bright eyes which at this time la^t night were with me ? Now 
I can weep many a tear on solitude and grasp about but I can 
find nothing here to embrace except a piilow. 

33 

What shall I do ? When will she return ? Alas, 1 do 
not know why 1 allowed her to leave. Would to God 1 had been 
slain then ! O my Criseyde my heart, my sweet enemy ! O 
my lady, whom 1 love above all others ! You to whom I gave 
my heart for ever mure, see how 1 die because you do not 
rescue me ! 


34 

Who looks upon you now my lodestar ? whtj sits or stands 
right now in your presence ? Who can now comfort your 
troubled heart ? Now that lam absent with whom do you 
confer ? Who speaks, for me now in roy absence ? Alas, no 
one ; and that is my heaviest worry ! For, I know well that you 
fare as evil as I. 


35 

How can I endure this for ten days when 1 suffer such 
pain on the first night ? What shall she sorrowful creature ? 
How can she in her tender nature sustain such grief on my 
account? Your fresh womanly face shall he pitiful pale, and 
sickly because of suffering before you returne to me. 

36 

When at last he fell asleep, he soon began to groan and 
to dream of the most terrible things possible. For cxampl he 
dreamt that he grieved alone in a horrible place, or that he had 
fallen into the hands of all his enemies. 

37 

Then he wou'd spring up suddenly ard awake with a start 
feeling such a tremor in his breast that his wh<ile body j-hook 
with fright. He would then cry out for he fel* as if he fell 
from a high place . and then he wijuld weep. 
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And ruen on himself so piteously. 

That wonder was to hear his fantasye. 

Another time he sholde mightily 
Comfort himself and seyn it was follye 
So causelees such drede for to drye, 

And eft begin bis aspre sorrows newe, 

That every man might on his sorrows rewe. 

39 

Who coude tell aright, or full descryve. 

His woe. his pleynte, his languor, and his pyne ? 
Not all the men that have or been on lyve. 
Thou, reader, may'st thyself full with devyne 
That such a woe my wit cannot defyne. 

On idle for to wryte it sholde I swinke. 

When that my wit is weary it tothinke. 

40 

Id heaven yet the sterres were seene. 

Although full pale y-waxen was the mone ; 

And whyten gan the horizoote shone 
Ail eastward, as it wonted is to done. 

And Phoebus with his rosy carte sone 
Oan after that to dress him up to fare, 

When Troilus hath sent after Pandare. 

41 

This Pandare. that uf all the day biforn 
Ne might have comen Troilus to sec 
(Although he on his head it had y-sworn). 

For with the king Priam all day was he. 

So that it lay not in his liberiee 

Ncjwhere to goon. But on the morrow he wente 

To Troilus. when that he for him sente. 

42 

For in his herte he coude well devyne 
Thai Troilus all night for sfjrrow wook ; 

And that he wolde tell him of his pyne 
This knew he well enough withoule book. 

Fur which to cliambcr straight the way he took. 
And Troilus then soberly he grette, 

And on the bed full sone he gan him selte. 

43 

•My Pnndarus,’ quod Troilus, 'the sorrow 
Which that I drye I may not long endure. 

I trowe I shall not live till to morrow ; 
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38 

He would so pity himself that it was a wonder to hear his 
fancies. At other times he would comfort himself with all his 
might, saying it was folly to suffer such fear without cause. 
But soon his bitter sorrows relurn.*d and anyone would have 
pitied his grief. 

39 

Who could properly relate and describe his sorrow, his 
lament, bis suffering and ftis pain ? Not all the men who have 
been or arc alive. You, reader may well inaagine, his state, I 
am not able to write of .'■uch woe. It would be idle for me to 
labour over a description of it, fur my mind is loo weary to 
think. 

40 

When Trotlus sent for Pandarus the stars were still visi¬ 
ble in the spy though the moon had grown pile and the horizon 
had begun to brighten in the east, as it is accustomed to do, 
then soon afterwards Phehu'^ with his rosy carl arrived for the 
day’s work. 


41 

Pandarus could not have come to visit Troilus all the day 
before, even if he hid sworn to do so, because he had been 
With king Priim all day and hid no» been free to go anywhere. 
But on this mornine he came when Troilus sent for him. 

42 

For he could easily guess that Troilus having lain awake 
all night grieving, wi^licJ to tell liim of his grief. Pandarus knew 
that well enough, without any instructions. Therefore he went 
straight to Troilus’ room and greetfd him soberly, sitting 
down at once on the side of the bed 

43 

•ly P.indaru'*, said fruilus ‘*1 cannot long survive the 
sorrows 1 am n<.w suffering. 1 do not think I shall live until 
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For which I wolde alway on aveoture 
To thee devysen of my sepulture 
The form ; and of my moeble thou dispone 
Right as thee seemeth best is for to done* 301 

44 

*But of the fire and flaumbe funeral, 

In which my body brenne shall to glcde, 

And of the feast and pleyes palestral 
At ray vigil I pray thee lake good heede. 

That all be well, and offer Mars my steede. 

My sword, myn helm ; and, leve brother deare, 

My shield to Pallas give, that sbyneth cleare. 30g 

45 

‘The powder in which myn herle y-brend shall turne. 

That preyc I thee thou take and it conserve 
In a vessel, that men clepeth an urne. 

Of gold, and to my lady that I serve, 

For love of whom so piteously I sterve, 

So give if her, and do me this plesaunce. 

To preye her keep it for a retuembraunce. 315 

4fi 

‘For well I feele by my maladye 
And by dreames now and yore-ago 
All certeynly that I must needes dye. 

The owl eke, which that hight Escalipho, 

Math after me shright all these nightes two, 

And, god Mercury, of me ncjw, woful wrecebe. 

The soule guide, and when thee list, it lecebe.' 322 

47 

Pandare answered and seyde : ‘Troilus, 

My deare friend, as have 1 told thee yore 
That it is folly f(*r to sorrow thus, 

And causclees, for which I can no more. 

But whoso will not trowen rede nc lore, 

1 cannot «ee in him no remedye. 

But let him worthen with bis fantasye. 329 

48 

‘But, I'roihis, I preyc thee tell me now 
If that thfiu trowc ere this that any wight 
Hath loved paramours as vvell as thou ? 

Yoa. Clod wot. and fro many a worthy knight 
Hath his lady goon a fortenighi 
And he not yet made haivcndel the fare. 

What need is thee to maken all this care ? 
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tomorrow; I should therefore like to expiaio to you the kind of 
burial I wish, and you can dispose of my possessions any way 
you think best. 

44 

But I pray you to give close attention to the fire in which 
my body shall burn to coals, and to the feast and funeral games 
at my vigils to see that all goes well. Offer my horse, my 

sword, and my helmet to Mars : and give my bright shield, 
dear brother, to Pallas, the shinning one. 

45 

I beg you to conserve the ashes from the burning of my 
heart in a vessel called an urn. which is made of gold and give 
It to my lady whom I serve for whom I die in this fashion. I 

beg you the favour of asking her to keep it as a remembrance 
of me. 


46 

For I feel sure in my sickness—and I sec it clearly from 
my present and earlier dreams that I must die. Also the owl 
which is called Ascalaphus haN shrieked after me for two 

nights. God mercury, guide now my soul, and come for it 
when you wish !’* 


47 

Pandarus ansNsered ‘Troilus. my dear friend as I have 
told you many times, it is folly, to grieve thus without cause, 
that is all I can say. I cannot see any help for a man who will' 
not take advice and c<iiinsel ; let him dwell with his fancies. 

48 

But Troilus, 1 pray you tell me O'lw whether vou blieve 
that in the past any man has loved a woman as deeply as you. 
Yes and God knows thiil from many a worthy knight his lady 
has gone away for two weeks, without his making half as much 
to do as you. What is the need for all your worry ? 

3U 
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‘Sin day by day thou may’st thyselven see 
That from his lover or else from his wyf 
A man must twinoen of necessitee. 

Yc<, though he love her as his owne lyf. 

Yet hi! he with himself thus maken stryf; 

For well ihou wosl, my leve brother deare, 

That alway friendes may not been y-fire. 

50 

‘How doon these fi>lk that seen their lovers wedded 
By friend-’s’ might, as it be-til full of(e. 

And seen them in their spouses' bed y-bedded 7 
God wot. they lake it wysly, fair, and sofie. 

And for they can a lyme of sorrow endure. 

As tyme them liuri, a tyme doth them cure. 

51 

*So sheddest thou endure, and Icite slyde 
The tyme, ann fonde to ben g>ad and light. 

Ten dayes nis so long for to abyde. 

And sin she thee to come hath bchight 
She nil her hestes breaken for no wight. 

For drede thee not that she nil linden weye 
To come again ; my lyf, that durst I leye. 

52 

‘Thy swevens eke and ull such fantasye 
Drive out. and let them fareo to rnischaunce ; 

For they proceed of thy tnclancholye. 

That doth thee feel in sleep all this penaunce. 

A straw for all swevens’ signiftcaunce ! 

God help me so, I count them not a beane ; 

There wot no man aright what dreames meanc. 

53 

‘For prieslcs of the temple tellcn this, 

That dreames ben the revelaciouns 
Of goddes , and .»s well they tell, y wis, 

That they ben infernal illusiouns. 

And leeches scyn that of complexiouns 
Prcocecdcn they, or fast, or glutioi'ye 
Who wot in sooth thus what they signifyc ? 

54 

■Eke others seyn that through impressiouns 
(As if a wight hath fast a thing in mindc), 

Tha* thereof comeih such avisouns ; 
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49 

You yourself can sec that everyday certain men are 
forced to leave their loves or their wives, yes even though they 
love them dearly ; yet they do not experience such inner 
strife. You know well, my dear brother, that friends cannot 
always be together. 

50 

FJow do those men behave who see there sweet hearts 
wedded and pheed in nuptial beds with their friends as often 
happens? Ood knows, they accept it wisely pleasantly, and 
quietly because hope sustains their spirits. Also they can 

endure a period of sufTering, as time hurts them, so it will cure 
them. 

51 

You should like wise preserve and allow the time to pass 
away, while you manage to be happy and cheerful. Ten days 
is not so long to wait. Since she has promised to return to 
you, she will not, break her promise on any one’s account. Do 
not fear that she will not find a way to return : [ am willing to 
stake my life on that. 

52 

Send your dreams .iod all such fancies to the devil, for 
they arise from your melancholy, which punishes you while 
you sleep. A straw for the siginficace of dreams ; stj help 

roe God, I consider them not worth a bean ! No man can 
interpret them correctly. 

53 

Priests of the temple say that dreams are rgvelations of 
the gods. Yet they say also that dreams are infernal illusions. 
And doctors say that dreams arise from physical causes, or 

from fasting or gluttony. Who truly knows what they 
signify ? 


54 

tethers say that visions come from impressions which one 

has deep in one’s mind, and still others think, as they read in 
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Aod others seyn, as they io bookcs fixide. 

That after tymes of the year by kinde 

Men dream, and that th’ effect go'th by the mone. 

But ’lieve no dream, for it is nought to done. 

55 

‘Well worth of dreames aye these olde wyves, 

And irewely eke augury of these fowles ; 

For fear of waich men wenen lose their lyves. 

As raven's qualm or shrieking of these owlcs. 

To trowen on it bothe false and foul is. 

Alas 1 Alas ! So noble a creature 
As is a man, shall drede such ordure. 

56 

‘For which with all myn herte I thee beseeche 
Unto thyself that all this thou forgyve , 

And rys up now withoute more speeche. 

And let us cast how forth may best be dryve 
This tyrae, and eke how freshly we may lyve 
When that she com’th, the which shall be right sone. 
God help me so, the best is thus to done. 

57 

‘Rys ! Let us speak of lusty of lyf in Troyc 
That we have led, and forth the lyme dryve ; 

And eke of tyme coming us rejoye, 

That brtngen shall our blisse now so blyve. 

And languor of these twyce dayes fyve 
We shall therewith so forget our oppresse. 

That we unnethe it doon shall us duresse. 

58 

•This town is full of lordes all aboute, 

And truwes lasien all this meane whyle. 

Go we pleye us in some lusty route 
To Sarpedon, n»'t heones but a mylc. 

And thus thou shalt the tyme well begyle, 

Aod dryve it forth until that blissful morrow 
That thou her see, that cause is of thy sorrow. 

59 

‘Now rys, my deare brother Troilus, 

For certes it no honour is to thee 
To weep and in thy bed to jowken thus. 

For trewcly, of one thing trust to me. 

If thou thus lie a d ly, or two, or three. 

The folk will wene that thou for cowardysc 
Thee feignest sick, and that thou dare not ryse.’ 
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books, that men dream naturally in accord with seasons of the 
year and that the effect is determined by the muon. But do 
not believe any dream for it signiffes nothing . 

55 

Old wives always put faith in dreams and in anguries by 
birds, for fear of which men think to lose their lives, such as 
pestilence of ravens or the shrieking of owls. It is both false 
and wicked to believe in su.h things. Alas, that such a noble 
creature as is man should be afraid of such filth I 

36 

Therefore, I big you vith all my heart to spare yourself 
all this worry. Rise up now without further discussion, and 
let us consider how we mjy best pass the time, and also how 
gaily we shall live when Criseyde returns which will be in the 
near future. So help me Ood \ it is best to do that. 

57 

Gel up. let us talk of the gay life which we have led in 
Troy and thus pass away the time. Let us, also rejoice in the 
future which will soon bring us happiness. The boredom of 
these days we shall so forget or over come that it will not in 
the least depress us. 


58 

This town is full of many lords and the truce is still in 
cflfcct. Let us go disport ourselves in a gay group at Sarpedon’s 
which is not a mile from here. That way you can pass the 
time pleasantly until the happy day on which you see her who 
causes all your sorrow. 


59 

Now get up. my dear brother Tioilus, for truly it is not 
an honour for you to weep and m<.an in your bed ihis way, 
T>ust me about one thing if you he in bed for one, two, or 
three days people will think that you ate pretending to be sick 
because of cowardice, and that you are afraid to get up. 
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60 

This Troilus answered : ‘O brother deare, 

This knowen folk that have y*suSered peyne. 
That though be weep and make sorrowful chere, 
That feeleih harm, and smerte io every veioe, 
No wonder is ; and though I ever pleyne 
Or always weep, I am no thing to blame, 

Sin I have lost the cause of all my game. 

61 

'But sin of fyne force I must aryse, 

I shall aryse as soon as e'er I may ; 

And God, to whom myo herte I sacrifyse, 

So send us hastily the tenthe day. 

For was there never fowl so fain of May 
As I shall ben when that she com’th in Troye, 
That cause is of my torment and my joye. 

62 

'But whither is thy rede,’ quod Troilus, 

'That wc may pleye us best in all this town ?’ 
•By God, my counsel is,’ quod Fandarus, 

‘To ryde and pleye us with King Stfpedoun.’ 

So long of this they speaken up and down 
Till Troilus gan at (he last asseote 
To ryse, and forth to Sarpedoun they wente. 

63 

This Sarpedoun, as he that honourable 
Was e’er io lyf, and full of high prowesse. 

With all that might v-served been on table 
That dainty was, al it cost great richesse. 

He fed them day by day, that such noblesse, 

As seyden both the most and eke the leaste. 

Was ne’er ere that day seen at any feaste. 

64 

Nor in this world there is noon instrument 
Delicious, through wind or touch or cordc, 

As far as any wight that e'er y*went. 

That tongue tell or herte may rccordc, 

That at that feast it nas well heard accorde ; 

Of ladies eke so fair a coropanyc 

On daunce, ere then, was ne’er y-scen with eye. 

65 

But what avayleth to Troilus . „ 

That, for his sorrow, nothing of it roughte 7 
For e’er in one bis herte piteous 
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60 

Troilus replied “O dear brother, any one who has suf¬ 
fered grief knows that it is no wonder when a person who 
feels harm and pain in every cell weeps and is woebegone. 1 
am not at all to blame, if 1 lament and weep constantly because 
I have lost all reason for my happiness. 



But since I must get up, I shall do as soon as possible. 
May (lod to wham I sacrifiice my heart send the tenth day 
soon For there was never a bird so happy in may as I shall 
be when she the cause of my torment and happiness returns to 
Troy. 

62 

Where do you think is tlie best place in this town for us 
to go for pleasure ? ‘ By God, my suggestion is that we ride 

o ti and enjoy ourselves at king Sarpedon’s,” rnswered 
Pandarus. f bey discussed (he ins and outs of (his at length 
and Froiliis at last agreed t‘* rise ; then they went to 
Sarpedon’s. 


63 

As a man who was alway> honourable and full of high 
prowess, Sarpededon fed them day after day with all the dain¬ 
ties which could be placed <»n the table, though it cost a great 

deal. Everyone present said that such hospitality had never 
been evident at any feast. 

64 

Nor wa> there any pleasing stringed or wind instrument, 
which so far as anyone knew had ever been heard i r spoken of 
which was not to be found at that feast Also, never before 
had s-i fair a company of ladies been seen in the dance. 

65 

But what did all this matter to froiJus who now because 
of his grief cared nothing for such things? His piteous heart 
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Full busily Criseyde. his lady, sougbte t 
On her was e’er all that his herte thoughte, 

Now this, DOW that so fast imagiainge, 

That glad, y-wis, can him ao feasteoioge. 

66 

These ladies eke, that at this feaste been, 

Sin that he saw his lady was awaye, 

It was his sorrow upon them for to seen. 

Or for to hear on instruments so pleye ; 

For she that of his herte beareth the keye 
Was absent. Lo, this was his fantasye, 

That no wight sholde make ruelodye, 

67 

Nor there nas houre in all (be day or night 
When he was there, as no wight might him heare. 
That he ne seyde : ‘O levesome lady bight 
How have ye faren sin that ye were there 7 
Welcome, y-wis, myn owne lady deare.’ 

Bui wclaway, all (his nas but a maze : 

Fortune his huwve entendeth bet (o glaze. 

68 

The letters eke that she of oldc tyme 
Had him y-sent he wolde alone reade 
An hundred sythe atwixen noon and pryme, 
Re*tiguring her shape, her womanhede, 

Within his herte, and every word and deede 
Thai passed was ; and thus he drove t’an endc 
The lourthe day, aud seyde he wolde wendc. 

69 

And seyde : ‘Leve brother, Pandarus, 

Inlcndest thou that we >hail here blcve 
Till Sarpendoun will forth congeyen us ? 

Yet were it fairer that we took our leave. 

For Goddc’.s love, let us now soon, at eve, 

Our leave take, and homeward let us turne. 

For tfcwely I will not thus sojourne.’ 

70 

Pandarc answerede ; 'Be we comen hither 
To feccheo fire and rennen home again 7 
God help me so. 1 canuot lellen whither 
Wc miglitcn goon, if I shall S 'oihly seyn. 

Where any wight is of us more fain 
Than Sarpedoun ; and it we hennes bye 
Thus suddenly, I hold it vilanye. 
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steadily turoed eagerly to Criseyde. His thoughts were always 
on her rapidly imagining now this now that ; as a result^ no 
feast could have pleased him. 

66 

It was a sorrow for him to look at the ladies who were 
present at the feast, since his lady was abseoi, and the music 
brought him no happiness. For she who bore the key to bis 
heart was not there, and be was of the vain opinion that no 
one should make music. 


67 

No hour of (he day or night passed but that one could 
hear Truilus saying *'Oh lovely bright lady, how have you 
fared since y<>u left ? Welcome indeed, my own dear lady 7'* 
But this was only his illusion. Fortune meant to make better 
sport of him than that ! 


68 

Between noon and the following morning he would read 
over a hundred times in solitude the old letters she bad 
formerly sent him conjuriug up her face and figure within his 
heart and repeating every word (bey bad exchanged. Thus be 
got through four days, but decided he could stand no longer. 

69 

He said “Dear brother, Pandarus, do you intend for us to 
remain here until Sarpedon asks us to leave ? It would be 
more polite for us to leave of owr own accord. For God’s 
love, let us leave this evening and return home. Truly, I shall 
stay here no longer.” 

70 

Pandarus asked, ‘Did we come here to fetch fire and then 
run home again ? S j help me God, I do not know where we 
could go, to tell the truth, and find any one more happy to 
have us than Sarpedon. If we leave here so suddenly, I consi¬ 
der it discourteous. 
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71 

‘Sin (hat we seyden that we wolde bleve 
With him a week ; and now, thus suddenly^ 

The fourthe day to take of him our leave, 

He wolde wonder on it (rewely. 

Let us hold forth our purpose firmely ; 

And sin that ye behighieo him to byde 

Hold forward now, aod after let us ryde.' 496 

72 

Thus Pandarus, with alle peyn and woe. 

Made him to dwell, and at the wecke's endc 
Of SarpedouD they took their leave the, 

Aod on their way they spedden them to weode. 

Quod Troilus : 'Now God me grace sende 
That I may hnden, at myn bomecominge, 

Criseyde comen !’ and therewith gao he singe. 503 

73 

'Yea, hazel wode !' thought this Pandarus, 

And to himself full soberly he scyde : 

‘God wot, refreyden may this hotc fare 
Ere Calchas sende Troilus Criseyde T 
hut nathelees he japed thus, and scyde. 

And swore, y-wis, his herte him well bchigbtc 

She wolde come as soon as ere she mightc. 510 

74 

When they unto the palace were y eomen 
Of Troilus, they down of horse alightc. 

And to the chamber their way then have they noracn. 

And into tyme that it gao to night 
They speaker of Criseyde the brighte. 

And afier this, when that them boihc Icste* 

They sped them from the supper unto reslc. 517 

75 

Amorrow, as soon as day began to cleare, 

This Troilus gan of his sleep t’ abreyde. 

And to Pandare, his ownc brother deare, 

‘For love of God,* full piteously he seyde, 

•So go w e seen the palace of Criseyde. 

For sin wc yet may have no more fcastc, 

So let us seen her palace at the leaste.* 524 

76 

And therewithal, his meynec for to blende. 

And cause he found in towne for to go. 

And to Criseyde’s house they gonnen wendc. 
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71 

Since we said we would spend a week with him. If wc 
now suddenly leave him on the fourth day, he wiP certainly 
wonder about it. Let us hold to our original plan. Since 
you promised him to stay a week keep your promise ; then wc 
can leave. 

72 

Through such great efforts Pandarus forced him to re¬ 
main. .\i t \c end of the week they left Sarpedon and went on 
their way. Troilus said “Now God send me the grace to find 
that Criseyde has arrived when 1 reach home’*. At that thought 
he began to sing. 


73 

“Yes, a fine chance 1 thought Pandarus and said softly to 
himself. “God knows this hot affair will cool before Calchas 
will send Criseyde to Troilus 1” Nevertheless, he joked and 
leased, and swore that his heart told him that Criseyde would 
Come as soon as p ’ssiblc. 


74 

When Piey reached Troilus’ palace, they dismounted and 
took their way to his room. Until nightfall they spoke of 
fair Criscyde then, when they wished to do so, they went 
from supper to bed. 


75 

At break of day the next morning I r*’ilus awake and said 
piteously to Pandarus his dear brother, “l or the love of God 
let us go see the palace of Criscyde. Though we cannot liavc 
real gaiety, let us at least look at her palace. 

76 

Then, to deceive his servants he found a reason for going 
into town and they two wci»t to Criscyde’s palace. Lord, poor 
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But lord ! this sely Troilus was woe ! 

Him thought his sorrowful herte braste a-lwo ; 

For when be saw her doores sperred alle, 

Well oigh, for sorrow, down he gan to falle. 531 

77 

Therewith when he was ware and gan bebolde 
How shut was every window of the place. 

As frost, him thought, his herte gan to colde ; 

For-wbich, with chaunged deadly pale face, 

Wilhouten word he forth began to pace, 

And, as God wolde, he gan so f^aste ryde. 

That Do wight of his countenaunce espyde, 538 

78 

Then seyde he thus ; ‘O palace desolate, 

O house of houses whilom best y*hight, 

O palace empty and disconsolate, 

O thou lantern of which queynt is the light, 

O palace, whilom day, that now art night, 

Well ougbtest thou to fall and I to dye 

Sin she is went that wont was us to gye. 545 

79 

‘O palace, whilom crown of houses alle, 

Illumined with the sun of alle blisse, 

O ring fro which the ruby is out>falle. 

O cause of woe that cause hast been of blisse I 
Yet, sin I may not bet, fain wolde I kisse 
Thy colde dores, durst I for this route ; 

And farewell shryoe, of which the saint is oute.’ 552 

80 

Therewith he cast on Pandarus his eye 
With chaunged face, and piteous to beholde ; 

And, when he right his tyme might espye. 

Ay as he rode to Pandarus he tolde 
His DCMe Sorrow and eke his joyes olde 
So piteously and with so dead an bewe, 

That every wight might on his sorrows rewe. 559 

81 

Fro thennesforth he rydeth up and down, 

And everything came him to remembraunce 
As he rode forth by places of the town. 

In which he whilom had all his plesaunce. 

‘Lo, yood saw I myn owoe lady daunce ; 

And in that temple with her cyen cleare 
Me caughte first my righic lady deare. 


566 
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Troilus was woeful ! He thought bis sorrowiog heart would 
break in two. When he saw all her doors shut tight, he almost 
fell from his heart with grief. 

77 

Also when be noticed that every window of the palace 
was closed, he felt his heart chill as if with frost. He became 
deathly pale, turned away without a word, and rode on so fast 
that no one could glimpse his face. 

78 

Then be said, desolate palace, O bouse once called 
best of houses, O empty and disconsolate palace, O lantern of 
of which the light is extinguished. O palace once day and now 
night, you ought to fall and 1 ought to die. because she who 
was wont to guide us is gone ! 


79 

O palace, once the crown of all houses, illumined with 
the sun of all bliss ; O ring from which (he ruby is lost ; O 
cause of woe which once offered solace 1 since I can do no 
better, I should like to kiss your cold doors, if I dared to do so 
before this crowd. Farewell, shrine from which the saint is 
gone. 


80 

At this he looked at Pandarus with a changed and piteous 
countenance, when he found opportunity as they rode along, 
he told Pandarus his new sorrow and also his old joys, with so 
sad a mien and so pale a face that anyone would have pitied 
him. 


81 

From them on he rode up and doA-n past the palaces in 
the city where he had earlier experienced joy, and all the 
memories returned to him “Sec. over there 1 last saw my lady 
dancing and in that tentple I saw my dear lady with the bright 
clear eyes. 
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‘And yonder have I heard full lustily 
My deare herte laugh ; and yonder picye 
Saw I her ones eke full blissfully ; 

And yonder ones to me gan she saye, 

"Now, goode sweete, love me well I preye,” 

And yond so goodly gan she me beholde. 

That to (he death myo herte is to her holde. 573 

83 

'And at that corner, in the yonder house. 

Heard I myn alderlevest lady deare, 

So womanly, with voice meUidious, 

Singen so well, so goodly, and so cicare, 

That in my soul mechinkcth yet I heare 

The blissful sound. And in that yonder place 

My lady first me took unto her grace.* 580 

84 

Then thought he thus : ‘O blissful lord, Cupyde, 

When I the process have in memory 
Mow th«>u me hast werreyed on every syde, 

Men might a book make of it like a story. 

What need is ihce to seek on me victory, 

Sin I am thyn and wholly at 'he wille ? 

What joy hast thou ihyn ovvne folk to spille ? 587 

85 

•Well hast thou, lord, y-wrotc on me thyn ire, 

Tlioii mighty tJod and dre-idful for t<i grieve. 

Now mercy. lord, thou wost well 1 desire 
Thy gr.jce most, of allc lustes Icvc. 

Atid li' c and tlie I will in thy believe ; 

For whicli I n'axe in guerdon but a bone, 

That t'Msu Crtseyde again me sende sone. 594 

86 

‘Di-s’reyne her herte as fasie to rcturnc 
As t!<ou dost tiiyt) to iongon her to ''ce ; 

I'hcii 1 Well (hat site ml n<>( sojourne. 

Now, bits'ful lord, so cruel thou ne be 
Unto the blood of Troy, I preye thee, 

As Juno was unto the blood fhebanc. 

For which the folk of Tliebes c.uigh( their bane.’ 601 

87 

.And after this lie to the gates wente 
fhereas Criscyde out-r<'dc a full goode pace , 

And up and down there made he many a wente. 
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82 

There 1 have heard my dear heart taugh lustily, and I 
saw her once playing happily yonder. There she once said to 
me ‘Now. sweet one, 1 pray you love me well over there she 
looked upon me so fondly that my heatt is hers to hold for 
ever. 


83 

In yonder house on that corner I heard my beloved best 
lady of alt sing in such a melodious voice and so well and 
clearly that I still seem to hear that blessed sound in my s< ul. 
In yonder place mv lady first granted me her favour. 

84 

Then he ilumszht thus “bles>cd lord Cupid, when I re¬ 
member ah the pr -cess whereby you have tormented me on all 
sides, I think that nten might make a book of it like a story. 
What do yr.u need to seek a victory f>ver me since I am yours 
and wholly at your will ? What joy do you find in killing 
your own followers ? 


85 

Well have you. lord, avenged your wrath on me, you 
mighty god. dreadful when aggrieved ! Now mercy, lord : you 
know well that I desire your favour ah )vc all else, and that I 
wish to live and die in your faith. For that I ask no reward 
except one boon ; that you quickly send Criseyde back to me. 


Force her heart to desire to return as much as mine n-iw 
longs to see her ; 'hen I know well that she will not remain 
long apart from me. Blessed lord, I prav you not to be so 
cruel towards the Trojan line as Juno to the r-.ya' family of 
fbebes, a- a result of which the rhc‘>ans stifTereJ destruction,” 

87 

Then Troilus went to ihc pate throueh which Criseyde 
had ridden from Troy. There he rode back .nnd forth many 
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And to himself full oft he seyde ‘Alas ! 

From hennes rode my bliss and my solace I 
As wolde blissful God now. for His joye, 

1 might her seen again come into Troye ! 

88 

‘And to the yonder hill I gan her gyde, 

Alas, and there I took of her my leave. 

And yond I saw her to her father ryde. 

For sorrow of which myn hcrte shall to-cleave. 
And hither home I came when it was eve, 

And here 1 dwell outcast from alle joye, 

And shall, till 1 may see her eft in Troye.* 

89 

And of himself imagined he ofie 
To be defei, and pale, and waxen lesse 
Than he was wont, and that men seyde softe : 
‘What may it be ? Who can the soothe guesse 
Why Troilus hath all this heavioesse ? 

And all this nas but his melancholye. 

That he had of himself such fantasye. 

90 

Another time imaginen he wolde 
That every wight that wente by the weye 
Had of him routhe. and that they scyden sholde 
‘I am right sorry Troilus will dcyc.* 

And thus he drove a day yet forth or tweye. 

As ye have heard, such lyf right gan he leade 
As he that stood betwixen hope and drede. 

91 

For-whicli he lyked in bis songes showe 
Th’enchcs(»un of his woe as he best migbte, 

And make a song of wordes but a fewc 
Somewhat his woful herte for to lighte. 

And when he was from every manne’s sighte. 
With softe voice of his lady deare, 

Thai was absent, gan sing as ye may hearc : 

92 

*0 star of which 1 lost have all the light, 

With hcrie sore well ought I to bewayle. 

That ever dark in lormeni, night by night, 
Toward my death with wind in steer I sayle ; 
FiT-whicIi the tenthe night if that I faylc 
The guiding of thy beames bright an hourc, 

My ship and me Cbarybdls will devoure.’ 
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limes saying frequently to himself'‘If Alas my bliss anj com¬ 
fort rode away. 1 would to blessed God that I could now see 
her returning to Troy. 

88 

I guided her to yonder hill and there, alas, I took my 
leave of her. I saw her ride to her father and, as a result, my 
heart breaks with sorrow. Then at evening I rode homeward, 
where I now dewell deprived of all pleasure : so shall it be 
until I sec her ag^io in Troy 

89 

He often imagined that he looked defeated, pale and 
thinner than usual, and that men whispered “What is the 
matter with him ? Who can guess the true reason for Troilus’ 
great sadness ?’’ All this was caused by his melancholy, which 
led to him to such fancies. 

90 

At other times be imagined that all the people who 
passed him by pitied him, and that they, would say. “I am very 
sorry that Troilus will die,” Thus, as you have heard, he went 
through a day, or two : his life was such that he was t«irn 
between hope and fear. 

91 

As a result, he liked to set forth in his songs the cause of 
his sorrow : as best he could he made a brief song to lighten 
somewhat his heavy heart. When he was out of sight from 
every person, he began in a soft v.»ice to sing, as you will hear 
of his dear lady who was absent. 

92 

The Song of Troilus 

O star, whose light I have completely lost. 

With heavy heart I must lament. 

That always torn by sorrow night hy night, 

Toward death I sail, blown by an evil wind ; 

So then on the tenth night, if I lack 
.An hour’s guidance from your bright beans 
Charybdis will dcvf>ur my ship and me.” 


31 
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93 

This song when he thus songeo hadde, sone 
He fell again into his sykes olde ; 

And every night, as was his wont to done. 

He stood the brighte mone to beholde, 

And all his sorrow to the mone tolde. 

And scyde ; ‘Y wis, wiien thou art horned newc 
I shall be glad if all the world be trewe. 650 

94 

'I saw thyn homes old eke by the morrow. 

When hcnnes rode my righte lady deare, 

That cause is of my torment and my sorrow ; 

For which, O brigh'e Lucina the cleare. 

For love of God run fast about thy sphere ! 

For when ihyn homes ncwe ginne springe. 

Then shall she come that may my blisse bringe.* 657 

95 

The dayes more, and longer every night. 

Than they be wont to be him thoughte tho. 

And that the sonne went his course unrigbt, 

By longer way than it is wont to go ; 

And scyde ; 'Y-wis, me dredeth cvermo 
The sonne’s sone, Phaethon, be on-lyve. 

And that his father’s cast amiss he dryve.* 664 

96 

Upon the wallcs fast eke wolde he walke. 

And on the Grcekes’ host be woIdc sec. 

And to himself right thus he woldc t ilkc : 

‘Lo, yonder is myii owne lady free. 

Or elles yonder where those lenten be, 

And thennes com'th this air that is so soote. 

That in my soul I foe! it doth me boole. 678 

97 

‘And hardcly this wind . that more and more 
Thus stoundemde increascih in my face, 
la of my lady’s deepe sykes sore. 

I prove it thus, for in noon other place 
Of all this town, save only in this space, 
l eei I no wind that souiideth so like peyne ; 

It seyth “Alas, why twinned be wc tweyne ? 678 

98 

This longc tyme he driveih forth right thus. 

Till fully passed was the ninthc night , 

And ay beside him was this Pandarus 
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When he bad Ihus sung his song, he soon fell again into 
h.s former disease, and every night it was his custom to gaae 
up m the bnght moon and tell her all his sorrow, saying- If 
all the world is true, I certainly shall,be joyful when you are 
newly horned. 

94 


On ihe momint* my dtar lady rode from Troy as a result 
of which I now suffer I saw your old horns. Therefore, O 
bright and shining lucina, for the love of God hasten around 

yjur sphere ! For when y>ur new horns begin to show, then 
she who brings me bliss will return.” 



The days seemed to Troilus. more numerous and the 
nights longer than usual He thought that the sun followed a 
longer path in its course than customarily. He said, "certainly 
I am constantly afraid that Pnacton. the son of Phebus is alive 
and drives his father's chariot inc »rrccily. 


96 

the ‘•'"d stared at 

the Greek host, saying to himself "see. mv own generous lady 

..yonder or perhaps there where the tents are This at 

omes from that palace and is sweet that it cheers my soul. 

97 

Z To/ I can. prove 

tS/w ml whTso/ Troy except here do 1 -hear 

^ ^ “Al=.s. whydidwe two 


9X 


He continued 
night had passed. 


this w.ay, f.iraiong time, until the ninth 
Pandarus was always with him trying as 
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That busily did all his fulle might 
Him to comfort and make his herte light. 
Giving him hope alway the tentbe morrow 
That she shall come and stinten all his sorrow. 

99 

Uprm the other syde eke was Criseyde 
With women few among the Greokes strongc, 
For which full oft a day, ‘Alas,’ she seyde, 
‘That I was born 1 Well may myn herte longe 
After my death, for now live I too longe. 

Alas, and I no may it not amende. 

For now 'tis worse than ever yet I wende. 

100 

‘My father nil for nothing do me grace 
To goon again, for aught 1 can him queme ; 

And if so be that I my terme pace. 

My Troilus shall in his herte decme 
That I am false, and so it may well seeme. 

Thus shall I have un-thank on every syde. 

That I was born, so welaway the tvde ! 

101 

'And if that I me put in jupartye 
To steal avay by nigljt, and it befalle 
That I he caught. I shall be hold a spye ; 

Or elles, lo. I dredc this most of alle. 

If in the hondes of some wreeche I falle. 

7 am but lost, al be myn herte trewe. 

Now, mighty God. thou on my sorrow rewe !‘ 

102 

Full pale y-waxen was her brighte face. 

Her limes lean, as she that all the day 
S'ood when she durst, and looked on the place 
Where she was born and where she dwelt had ay. 
And all the night weeping, alas, she lay, 

And thus despeyred out of alle cure. 

She led her lyf, this woeful creature. 

103 

Full oft a day she syked for distresse, 

And in herself she went ay portrayinge 
Of Troilus the greate worlhincsse. 

And all his goodly wordcs recordingc 

Sin first that day (heir love began to springe. 

And thus she set her herte full afyre 
Through rcmemhraunce of that she gan desyre. 
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hard as possible lo comfort him and lighten his heart by holding 
out the hope that on the tenth morning she would come and 
end alt bis sorrow. 

99 

On the other side of the plain was Criseyde with a few 
women among the powerful Greeks. Many a lime a day she 
said. “Alas, that I was ever born ! My heart may well desire 
death for I have now lived too long. Alas, I 'can not help 
matters, for they arc now worse than I ever expected. 

100 

My father by no means, will allow me to return 1 can in 
no way convince him. If 1 do not keep my promise my Troilus 
in bis heart will judge me false and it will seem so. Thus 

shall I be blamed on every side. Woe the time that I was 
born ! * 


101 

II I jeopardize myself by stealing away at night and then 
it happens that I am caught. I shall be considered a spy, or 
otherwise and 1 fear this most of all. If I fall into the hands of 
some wretch I am lost, though my heart is faithful. Now 
mighty God, you take pity on my sorrow. 

102 

Her bright face grew pale and her body think, for when 
she dared she stood all day gazing at that city where she was 
born and had always lived, and all night she lay weeping. Thus 
in despair beyond all hope this woeful creature led her life. 

103 

Many times a day she sighed with distress and called up 
memories of Troilus’s great worth and all his noble speechsc 
since the day she first began to love him. At this her sad 
heart caught fire, for her memories increased her longing. 
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104 

In all this world there nis so cruel berte. 

That her had heard compleynen in her sorrow, 
That nolde have wopeo for her peynes smerte, 

So tenderly she wept both eve and morrow. 

Her needede no tcares for to borrow. 

And this was yet the worst of all her peyne, 

There was no wight to whom she durst her pleync. 

105 

Full wofully she looked upon Troye. 

Beheld the towers high and eke the halles, 

‘Alas/ quod she. 'the plesaunce and the joye. 

The which that now all turned into gall is. 

Have I had oft within those yonder walies ! 

() Troilus, what dost thou now ?’ she seyde , 

'Lord 1 Whether yet thou think upon Criseyde ? 

106 

‘Alas, I nc had trowed on your lore, 

And went with yow. as ye me raddc ere this ! 

Then had I now not syked half so sore. 

Who might have seyd that I had done amiss 
To steal away with such one as he is ? 

But all too late comeih the letuarie 
When men the corpse unto the grave carrie. 

107 

‘Too late is now to speak of this matere. 

Prudence, alas 1 one of ihyn cycn three 
Me lacked alway ere that I came here ; 

On lyme y-passed well remembred me , 

And present tyme eke coude I well y-sec ; 

But future tyme, ere I was in the snare, 

Coude I not seen ; that causcih now my care. 

108 

'But nathelcss, betyde what betyde. 

I shall to-morrow at night, by east or we^te 
Out of this host steal on some roancr syde. 

And go with Troilus whereas him leste. 

This purpose will I hold, and this is beste, 

No force of wicked tongues* janglcrye, 

For e’er on love have wreoebes had envye. 

109 

‘For whoso wolde of every word take hcede. 

Or rulen him by every wighte’s wit, 

Ne shall be never thryven, out uf drede. 
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104 

No one in the world has so cruel a heart that he would 
not have wept at her suffering, if he had heard her lament and 
grieve that day and night. She had no need to borrow tears I 
The worst of her situation was that she dared tell no one of 
her sorrow. 

105 

*Aias, she said, “the pleasure and joy which I often 
experienced within these walls have now turned to bitterness. 
O Troilus what are you doing now ? Arc you still thinking of 
Criseyde ? 

106 

Alas, that I did not accept your suggestion and flee with 
you as you wished. Then I would not be sighing now half so 
sorely who could have said that I did wrong to run away with 
such a man as Troilus ? But the remedy comes all too late 
when men arc carrying the corpse to the grave. 

107 


It is now too late to speak of such matters. Also, 
Prudence I always lacked .>fic of your three eyes, even before I 
came here. I could easily remember the time past, and the 
present als'i it was n ^t dillicult for me to see. but future events 
I could not sec until I was caught in ihc trap : that causes my 
present suffering. 


101 $ 

•'Nevertheless, come what nia\, lomoirow night 1 shall 
somehow, by east or we.st slip away from iliis army, and go 
with Troilus whereever he wishes. I uill hold to this purpose 
for it is the best. The Jangling of wicked tongues does not 
matter for wretches always envy iruc love. 


109 

Whoever lakes heed of every word or guides himself hy 
the ..pinion of everyone, surely will not thrive. That which is 
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For that that some men blamen ever yit, 

Lo, other manner folk coracneoden it. 

And as for me, for ail such variauocc. 

Felicity clepe I my suffisaunce. 

no 

*For-which, withouten any wordes mo. 

To Troy I will, as ft)r conclusioun.' 

But, God it wot, ere fully moothes two 
She was full far from that entencioun. 

For bothe Troiius and Troye town 

Shall kuottelees ibrougb-uut her herte slyde. 

For she will take a purpose for t’abyde. 

111 

This Diomede, of whom yow tell I gao, 

Go'th now within himself ay arguioge 
With all the sleight, and all that e’er he can, 
How he may best, with shortest taryingc. 

Into bis net Criseyde’s herte bringe. 

To this intent he coude never fyoe , 

To hshco her he leyde out book and line. 

112 

But natheiccs well in his herte he thoughte 
That she nas nat without a love in Troye ; 

For never, sithen he her thennes broughle, 

Ne coude he seen her laughen or make joye. 

He nist how best her herte for t’ acoye. 

*But for t’assay,’ he seyde, *il nought oe grieveth ; 
For he that nought assayetb nought achieveth.’ 

113 

Yet seyde he to himself upon a night : 

'Now am I not a fool, that wot well how 
Her woi for love i'- of another wight. 

And hereupon to goon assaye her now ? 

I may well wife, it nil not been my prow. 

For wysc folk in bookes it expresse, 

’‘Men shall not woo a wight in heavinesse.” 

114 

'But whoso mighte winnen such a 6ower 

From him for whom she mournctb night and day. 

He inightc scyn he were a conquerour.' 

And right anoon, as he that bold was ay. 

Thought in his herte : ‘Happe how happe may, 

Al sholde 1 die, I will her herte scche : 

I shall no more lesen but my speche.' 
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blamed by some is commended by other. As for me among 
all such diverse opinions I find felicity sufficient. 

no 

Therefore, without any further discussion. “I will go to 
Troy”. But God knows before two months bad passed 
Criseyde was a long way from that purpose ! For both Troilus 
and Troy, will easily slide from her heart and she will decide 
to remain with the Greeks. 

Ill 

This Diomede, whom I mentioned earlier, spent all his 
time debating with himself about what trick he might best use 
in order to bring Criseyde’s heart into his net as quickly as 
possible. He never lost sight of this purpose , to catch her, he 
laid out his hook and line. 


112 

Nevertheless, he realized clearly that she was not without 
a lover in Trov for he bad not once seen her laugh or jest 
since he had brought her to her Greeks. He did not know 
how best to win her heart. “But it does not grieve me to try” 
he thought, “he who tries nothing wins nothing”. 

113 

One night Diomede said to himself, “Now am I not a 
fool to try to win her when I know she gieves over another 
man ? I may well regret it, for it will not profit me. Wise 
men say in books, “A man should not woo a lady who is sad”. 

114 

But whoever could win such a Bower from him for whom 
she grieves night and day, he might well claim to be con¬ 
queror”. Then he at once decided, for he was always bold, 
“let what will happen. I will seek her heart though I should 
die for it. I have nothing to lose but words”. 


380 
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115 

■ A > • _ a ^ as bookes us declare, 

VVas in his needes presi and corageous : 
With Sterne voice and mighty limes square 

strong, and chivalrous. 

Of deedes like bis father, Tydeus. 

And some men seyn he was of tongue large. 
Aod heir he Wds of Odlydoo sod Arge. 


116 

Criseyde meane was of her stature ; 
fhereto of shape, of face, and eek of chere 
There mighte ben no fairer creature. 

And ofte tyrae this was her roanere, 

To goon y-tressed with her haires cleare 
Down by her collar at her back behinde. 
Which with a thread of gold she woldc binde. 


117 

And, save her browes joinedeo y fere. 

There nas no Jack, in aught I can espyen ; 

But for to speaken of her eyen cleare : 

Lo. trewely, they writen that her syen, 

That Paradise stood formed in her cyen. 

And with her riche beauty evermore 

Strove Love in her, ay which of them was more. 

118 

She sober was, eke simple, and wise withal. 

The best y-nourished eke that mighte be, 

And goodly of her speech in general. 

Charitable, stately, lusty, free ; 

Nc never-mo ne lacked her pitee ; 

Tender>hcrted, siyding of corage ; 

But trewely I cannot tell her age. 

119 


And Troilus well waxen was in highte. 

And complete formed by proporcioun 
So well, that kind it not amenden might : 
Young, fresshe, strong, and hardy as lyoun ; 

I rewe as steel in each condicioun. 

One of the best enieched creature 

That is, or shall whyl that the world may dure. 


120 

And certeynly in story it is founde 
That Troilus was never to no wight, 
As in his lyme, in no degree secounde 
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1 IS 

Diomede, wc learn from ihe books, was determined and 
bold in his aims. He had a stern voice and mighty limbs, he 
was hardy and head strong, sturdy and chivalrous in deeds, 
like his father Tydeus. And some say he bad a loose tongue. 
He was heir to Calydoo and Argos. 

116 


Crisevde was of average stature : there was no faircj 
creature in form and also in manner. It was often her custom 
to go with her bright hair hanging down her back, bound only 
with a thread of gold. 

117 

iixcept that her eyebrows came together there was no flaw 
in her beauty, as far as I can tell. But to speak of her bright 
eyes—those who saw her actually wrote that Paradise stood 
formed in them. Always within her, love strove with rich 
beauty to see which was greater. 

118 

She was quiet, simple and wise as well bred as one could 
be, able in her general speech, charitable stately, lhappy and 
generous. Pity was never lacking in her, she was tenderhear¬ 
ted and unstable in her affections, but truly I cannot tell 
her age. 


119 

Troilus was tall and built proportionately so well that 
nature could not have bciteted him physically. He was young 
lusty, strong and brave as a lion, true as steel in every way, 
and one of the best endowed with virtues of all creatures who 
live or shall live in this world. 

120 

Certainly it is found in the story that Troilus was never 
second to anyone in his time in the feats, of arms behtting a 
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In durring don (hat 'longeth to a knight : 

A1 might a giant passen him of might. 

His herte ay with the first and with the beste 
otood pasegal, to durre don that him Icstc. 

121 

But for to tellen forth of Diomede. 

It fell that, after on the teothe day 
Sin that Criseyde out of the citee yedc, 

This Diomede, as fresh as branch in May, 

Came to the tcnte thereas Calcbas lay. 

And feigned him with Calchas have to done ; 

But what he meant I shall yow telle sonc. 

122 

Criseyde, at shorte wordes for to telle. 

Welcomed him and down him by her sette ; 

And he was ethe cnouvh to maken dwelle. 

And after this, withouten more lette. 

The spyces and the wyn men forth them fette. 

And forth they spake of this and that y>fere 
As friendes doon, of which some shall ye beare. 853 

123 

He gan first fallen of the war in speebe 
Belwixe them and folk of Troyc town 
And of the siege he gan her eke beseche 
To tell him what was her opiniouo. 

Fro that demand he so descendeth down 

To asken her if that her straunge Ihoughte 

The Greekes’ gyse and workes that (bey wrougbte ; 860 

124 

And why her father tarieth so longe 
To wedden her unto some worthy wight. 

Criseyde, that was in her peynes strongc 
For love of Troilus, her owne knight, 

As far forth as she cunning bad or might. 

Answered him then ; but as of his entente, 

It seemed not she wiste what be mente. 867 

125 

But nathelees this ilke Diomede 

Gan in himself assure, and thus he seyde : 

'If I aright have taken of you heede, 

Methinketb (bus, O lady myn, Criseyde, 

I hat sin I first bond on your bridle leyde 
When ye came out of Troye by the morrow, 

Ne coude I never seen yow but in sorrow. 874 
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koight. Though a giant might 
his heart was equal to the best 
wished to do. 


have greater strength than he, 
and greatest in any deed be 


121 

.ea.b da" 'Ld'Trf r ■''' 

wUh CaYcha;“nha‘’n''"'"’"i,""‘ 

in calchas. I shall so.>n tell you what he had in mind. 


122 


Criscyde welcomed him and sat hi™ down beside her I. 

was easy enough to get him to stay Shorilv after fh>f 


I 


and the rfoi^n^* He 'a^sk^her *!'cn'7.im'’rcropinf' ^7^' 

me tireek manners and customs strange, and whv h<.r r.Jt 

waited so long to marry her to some worthy knich^ rr'^ 7!"^ 

Who suffered deeply because .,f her love for T oi us be 

kuighr, answered h.nr w,.h all her sirill bu. she seed'd ,o ^.^^s 
the purpose of his questions. ^ciueo lo miss 


125 


I have77''‘^^^7^^’' Diomede encouraged himself and said 'If 
mcihaM^H?^ Criscyde. it seems,. 

aid handle on your bridle, on the morning that you left Troy. 
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Can I not seyn what may the cause be, 
Bui-if for love of some Trojan it were : 
The which right sore woldo a thinken me 
Ihat ye for any wight that dwclleth there 
^olde spill a quarter of a teare, 

Or piteously yourselven so begyle, 
tor dredelees it is not worth the wbyle. 


127 

‘The folk of Troy, as who seyth, all and some 
In prison ben, as ye yourselven see. 

From thennes shall not one on-Iyve come 
For all the gold betwixeu sonne and sea. 
Trusteth well, and understandcth me, 

There shall not one to mercy goon on lyve. 

A1 he were lord of worldes iwyes fyve 


128 

;Such wreebe on them for feccliing of Eleyne 
There shall be take ere that we hennes wende 
That Manes, which the goddes ben of peyne 
Shall ben aghast that Greekes will them shendc. 
And men shall drede. unto the worlde’s code, 
From hennesforth the ravishing of a queene, 

So cruel shall our wiechc on them be scene. 

129 

‘And, but-if Calchas lead us with ambages 
(That is to seyn. with double wordes slyc. 

Such as men elepe *‘a word with two visages”). 
Ye shall well knowen that I not ne lye. 

And all this thing right seen it with your eye, 
And that anoon , yc nil not irowe how sone. 
Now- lakclb heed, for it is for to done. 


I3U 

‘What wene ye your wyse father wolde 
Have given Antenor for yow anoon, 

If he ne wiste that the cnee sholde 
Destroyed been 7 Why, nay. so mote I goon ! 
He knew full well there shall not 'scapen oon 
That Trojan i>; and for the grcaic fcarc, 

He durstc not yc dwcitc longer there. 

131 

‘What will ye more, lovcsoine lady deare ? 

Let Troy and Trojan fro your herte pace. 

Drive out that bitter hope, and make good chere, 
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I ^ / 


s«. arI'’!/''prho N ““d ^ou yoursctf 

thert. forall .he L-i h" 'hall escape alive from 

. iwr an tne go!d between the sun and the cm 't,.. . 

a“ ive'ev^nlrTe «Z To7d ot l^n'worWs ! 

siFH'F; “" • “™v".r:, 

UnUI "he end ofVh T 

Unt I the end of the w..rld m.n ^hall fear to kidnap any queen 
so cruel will he our revenge on the Trojans. 

129 

wi.h *^"''7 ambigui.ies tha. is 

7e!.nii7‘’°‘‘'’'\P'°P" P-ll aword wi.h .w^ 

■ *’*' *'^''"8 all Ihis wilh your own 

eyes that I do r,ot lie. And il will happen soon-y,7 won'. 

beheve h..w soon. Now take heed, fori.w.ll surely com "... 


I 


An.en7r7r‘‘v «'i'" fa.her would have exchanged 

^nicnor i»>r you if w«‘ \x,’4»r^ n^v .r-.-^ « ^ 

destrovcM -^ Me. .e . convinced the city would be 


thaTnor"* ' prosper! He knew lull well 

he darty;:. n"" " ""P' *■- f-r 

he dared not allow you to remain there longer. 


131 

What more do you wish lovely 
Trojan from your heart ? Drive 


dear lady I Put Troy and 
out your bitterness and 
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And clepe again the beauty of your face 
That ye with sake teares so deface. 

For Troy is brought in such a jupartye, 

That it to save is now no remedye. 

132 

•And thinketh well, y© shall in Greekes finde 
A move parfit love, ere it be night. 

Than any Trojan is, and more kinde, 

And bet to serven yow will doon his might. 
And if ye vouchesauf, my lady bright, 

I will beo he lo serven yow, myselve, 

Yea, rather than the lord of Greeces twelve. 

133 

And with that word he gan to waxen red, 

And in his speech a little whyl he quook. 

And cast aside a little whyl his head, 

And siinte a whyl ; and afterward awook. 

And soberly on her ho threw his look. 

And scyde : ‘I am, a] be it you no joye. 

As gentle man as any wight in Troye. 

134 

‘For if my father, Tydeus,* he seyde, 

‘Y-lived bad, I hadde been, ere this. 

Of Calydon and Argc a king Criseyde ; 

And so hope I that I shall yet, y*wis. 

But he was slain, alas I the more barm is, 
Unhappily at Thebes all roo rathe, 

Polymites and many a man to scathe. 

135 

‘But, herte myn (sin that 1 am your mao^ 

And ben the firsC of whom I seche grace 
To serven yow as hert’ly as 1 can, 

And ever 1 shall whyl I to live have space), 

So, ere that I depart out of this place. 

Ye will me graunie that I may co*morrow 
At better leisure icllen yow my sorrow.’ 

136 

How sbolde I (ell his wordes that he seyde ? 

He spake enough, for one day at the meste ; 

It preveth well, he spake so that Criseyde 
Grauoted, on the morrow, at his requeste. 

For to speaken with him, at the leste 
So that he nolde speak of such roatere. 

And thus she to him seyde, as ye may hear© : 
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irr.y" arsTv. '^"ich your 

132 

twelve Greeces !- yut.->e. rather than be lord of 

133 

slightirr.^'eT' ‘° fambled 

at her soberly and Sfid'T7^ .k® ^ S'^nce 

ntuch a gentleman a, any in Troy- 

this, Crl^yciT^tg of Ca?vr 1'7‘‘' ’ 

to be - Bu, he wJ T' ■'"*'’' ' hnpe 

unfor,una.e,y .00 soon fo; PoTynlfefa^Tr ^y'^thC 

135 

first from whom™ eve'^souehTf 

while I live eager l„ serve y^ 17^“'”,7* *’= 

I leave this place, gran, me the ch mcl retell 7''^’™’ 

at greater leisure of my feelings.” tomorrow 

|poke eno'ltgl, forlnl ^'7^.' leTsi'' '’lL'^‘,a™'7d 

neM^^Tt Tra'::" ''t;-''"" -'-"rwrhr.'h; 

to him " love, she spoke 

32 
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As she that had her herte on Troilus 
So faste that there ooon may it arace ; 

And straiiogely she spake and seyde thus : 

‘O Diomede, I love that ilke place 
Where I was born, and Joves, for his grace 
Deliver it soon of all that doth it care. 

God, for Thy might, so leave it well to fare. 

138 

‘Thai Greekes wolde their wrath on Tro>e wreake 
If that they might, I know it well y-wis ; 

But it shall not befallen as ye speake. 

And God toToro, and further over this, 

I wot my father wys and ready is. 

And that he me bath bought, as ye me toldr. 

So dear, 1 am the more unto him holde. 

139 

‘That Greekes ben of high condicioun, 

1 wot eke well ; but. certeyn, men shall hnde 
As worthy folk wjthinne Troye town, 

As conning, and as as parti', and as kinde. 

As ben betwixen Orcades and Inde. 

And that ye coude well your lady serve. 

1 Crowe eke well, her thank for to deserve. 

140 

‘But as to speak of love, y-wis,' she seyde. 

‘1 had a lord to whom I wedded was. 

The whose myn herte all was till that he deyde ; 
And other love (as help m" here Pallas) 

There in myn herte ms, ne never was, 

And that ye ben of noble and hieh kinJrcdc. 

1 have well heard it tellen, out ofdredc. 

141 

‘And that doth me to have so greate a wonder. 
That ye will scornen i*ny woman so. 

Eke. GikI woi. love and I be far asunder ; 

I am disposed bet, so mote I go, 

Unto my death. !•» pleync and maken woe. 

What I shall aflcr d -on 1 cannot seyc ; 

But trewely as yet we list not pleye, 

142 

‘Myn herte is now in tribulacioun, 

.And ye in armes busy day by day. 

Hcri'afier, when ye wont^en have the (own, 
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137 

T ’>“'■ *-« hear, so firmly 

she said n f* ‘^'•“"Seit. Ralher haaghtil^ 

Jo!e P'^' where I was born "Ma^ 

ove ,n h,s kindness deliver it from all its present trouble ^ 
God use your power to cause it to fare well ! 

138 

on Trl 'he Greeks wish to vent their wrath 

r JZV not happen as you predict 

lamth'"^ is wise and careful ■ 

I am the more beholden to him because he has, as you sa d 
bought me so dearly. ^ 

. - .. 

UO 

and wh,rw'hX pn^sei^d ' 'v^^h 7"''"’ ' 

not. so help rne 7al not,I he died. There is 

was there. I have heard fren”' '°7' ''‘•■‘n' nor never 

noble family. ftoquenlly ih.it you are of a high and 

a. any":';:;:: 

on.,I I die. , eanno. say X: Tl^r^ '7 '“'"'7 
-'oly I n.,„ have no desire for frivoliiy "" 


142 


-V h;::r“ pj;c: m :::z:e.^::r 
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Parauoter, theoDe so it happen may, 

That when I see that I never ere say. 

Then will 1 worke that I never wrougbte ! 
This word to yow enough suffysen oughie. 

143 

‘Tomorrow eke will 1 speak with yow fain. 
So that ye touchen nought of Ibis maiere. 
And when yow list ye may come here again ; 
And. ere ye goon, thus much I say you here : 
As help me Pallas with her haires cleare. 

If that 1 sholde of any Greek have routhe, 

It sholde be yourselven, by my trouthe. 

144 

‘I say not therefore that I will yow love, 

Ne fay not nay , but in conclusioun 
I meane well, by God that sit above.' 

And therewithal she cast her eyen down, 

And gan to syke, and seyde ; 'O Troye town. 
Yet bid I God in quiet and in reste 
1 may yow see, or do myn herte brestc.' 

145 

But in effect, and shortly for to scye. 

This Diomede as freshly new again 
Gan pressen on and fast her mercy preye. 

And after this, the soothe for to seyn. 

Her glove he took, of which he was full fain ; 

And finally, when it was waxen eve 

And all was well, he rofc and took his leave. 

146 

The brighte Venus followed and ay laughte 
The way, there brode Phoebus gan alighie ; 
And Cynthia her char h'Tsc over-raughie 
To whirl out of the Lion, if she miehie ; 

And Signifer his candles showed brighte. 
When that Criseyde unto her hedde wcnic 
Within her father's faire brichte tenie. 

147 

Re turning in her soul ay up and down 
The wordcs of this sudden Diomede, 

His grcaic, and peril of ihe town. 

And that she was alone and hadde neede 
Of friendes’ help ; and thus began to brede 
The cause why (the soothe for to idle) 

That she took fully purpose for to dwelle. 
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city and when I sec that which I never excepted to see it mav 
happen that I shall do that which I never expected to do. Th“se 
words should sufHce for your answer* 


143 

Tomorrow I shall gladly talk with you. if you avoid 

wish Before you leave I will say this much to you • so helo 

me Pollas of the shining hair if ever I take pity on any Gree^ 
I pronijsc it shall be you. ^ '^reek. 


I will no^ 'm T' *hat 

wTth Z ■ h ^ well.” 

T^ov I r f "O ‘own of 

Troy.ip,,^, in peac; and c,ret 

otherwise my heart will burst ^ 


145 

.... rj .s- “ s tv 

146 

bv wh'*h®'l‘ following Phebus showed the path 

h^rresTo ^ir^r'f he;’’;hr;;o': 

white font." ' io her father s 

147 

Constantly turning up and d-.wn in her mind the 
and he^ D'"n>C'l= together wtth hts high rank, the peril of I toy 
Thus Ihe^id' ” ” onprolccied situalton 

lore^a 'n wMbT^cGrTek':''"'’ "" ""™‘f -c; 
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148 

The morrow came, and ghostly for to speake, 
This Diomede is come unto Cri'Cyde, 

And shortly, lest that ye my tale brckc, 

So well be for himselve spake and seyde, 

That all her sykcs sore adown he leyde. 

And finally, the soothe for to seyne. 

He reft her of the great of all her peyne. 

149 

And after this the story lelletb us 
That she him gave the faire baye sieede, 

The which he ones won of Troilus ; 

And eke a brooch (and that was little ncedc) 
That Troilus’ was, she gave this Diomede. 

And eke, the bet from sorrow him to relieve, 
She made him wear a pencil of her sleeve. 

130 

I find eke in the stories clleswbere. 

When through the body hurt was Diomede 
Of Troilus, then wept she m.any a teare, 

When that she saw his wyde woundes bleede 
And that she took to keepen him good heede. 
And for to heil him of his sorrows sinerte. 

Men seyn, I not, that she gave him her herte. 

151 

Hut trcwcly, the story tcllcth us. 

There made never woman more woe 
Than she, when that she fuUed Troilus. 

She seyde . 'Alas, for now is clean a^go 
My name of Irouthc I<*ve, for evermo 1 
I'or I have falsed one, the gentilesle 
That ever was. and one the worihieste. 

152 

‘Alas ! of mo, unto the worlde's code, 

Shall neither been y-written nor y sunge 
No good word, for these bookes will me sbende; 
O, rolled shall i been on many a tongue, 

I hrough'iut the world my belle shall be runge ; 
And women most will hate me of alle. 

.\]a;» (hat such a case me sbolde fallc ! 

153 

'Tliey will seyn, inasmuch as in me is, 

1 have them done dishonour, welaway ! 

AI be 1 not the first (hat did amiss, 
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148 

Morning arrived and. (o speak rightly Diomede came to 

see Crtscyde. Brtefly. for fear you will interrupt my storv I 

say only that he spoke so well in his own behalf that he over 

came her deep sorrow. Finally all her grief was truly driven 
out because of him. j-unvcu 


149 

The story tells us that af-er this she gave back to him the 

fine bay horse which be had once won from Trojlus, and also 
that she gave him abroach which Troilus bad given her— 
there was little need for her to do that. Also, the better to 
heal Diomede’s suffering she gave him a token of her sleeve. 

150 

r find else where in the stories that when Diomede was 

Sight of his deep, bleeding wounds and that she carefully 

nursed him. And men say-1 do not kn..w-that in order to 
end his sorrow she gave him her heart. 


• a 


But actually the story tells us that no woman ever felt 
greater woe than she when deceived Troilu ‘ Alas now mv 
epuialion for fidelity in love is c.>inpleic;y gone for ever” stic 

wid for J have deceived one of the noblest and w irtbicst of 
knights who ever lived. 


152 

^ Alas, until the end of the w.,rl,j no good word, w.Jl be 

Oh 'n.ncd in the books 

h, i shall be rolled on many .. umgue ! Throughout the 

world my bell shall be sounded. .\ri J .vomen will hate me 

most of all ; alas that such a thing should .lappen t.. me ! 

153 

They will s.-iv that I have done ihern dishonour i.> the full 
extent of my abiiit> .\Hhough I am not the first to do amiss. 
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Whal helpelh that lo do ray blame away ? 

But sin I see there is no better way. 

And that too late is now for me to rewe, 

To Diomede algate 1 wilt be trcwe. 

154 

'But, Troilus, sin I no better may, 

And sin that thus departeo ye and I, 

Yet preye I Qod so give yow right good day 

As for the gentileste, trewcly 

That e’er 1 saw, to serven faithfully. 

And best can ay bis lady’s honour iceepe' 

(And with that word she brasi aoooo to weepe). 

155 

‘And certes, yow to haten shall I never ; 

And friende’s love, that shall ye have of me. 

And my good word, al might I liven ever. 

And, ttewely, I woidc sorry be 
For to seen yuw in adversitee. 

And guiliclecs, 1 woot well, I yow leave ; 

Bui all shall pass, and thus I take my leave/ 

156 

Bui trewcly, bow long it was betweene 
That she forsook him for this Diomede, 

There is noon author telleth it, I wer.e. 

Take every man now to his bookes heedc ; 

He shall no terme hnden, out of drede, 

For though that be began to woo her sone, 

Ere he her won yet was there more to done. 

157 

Nc me ne list this sely woman chyde 
Funher than the story will devyse. 

Her nam'*, alas, is published so wyde, 

That for her guilt it ought enough suflfysc. 

And if I might excuse her any wysc 
For she so sorry was for her untrouthe, 

Y-wis, I wolde excuse her yet forrouthe. 

158 

This Troilus. as I before have told. 

Thus dryveth forth, as well as he hath might ; 

But often was his herte hot and cold. 

And namely that Uke nintbc nighi, 

Which on the morrow she had him behight 
To come again. God wot full little restc 
Had he that mghl : nothing to sleep him lesle 
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what help is ,hal in removing my blame 7 Since I see no 
.•’“Dror.if “ a'Ja"s C: 


But Troilus since I can do no better and since you a„H t 

r,;' "or “seTa"; ‘ rrov^tha” TLr: 

~n or his iady-s bonon?r.'h'^esr-nr r:;' L':; 


IJ J 


“HI-- 

rs." s“r. xr.;:;;.HS"™ 

156 

beforo'!he7“’‘" rr P^«ed 

before she forsook Troilus for Diomede Let everv..na. 

sUt^d^^Th ‘’Tn oo definite period 

niore to do b^te hr:fhcr!*“'' ^ 

J. sit s,-«r.,:s ■,;•.? 

"fr-T 

would ceridtDiy do so out of pity. ^ 

158 

Troilus, as I mentioned earlier lived thrn..ryk .u ^ 
best he could. But his bear, often ■.umed from*^b^^torM 

Cr^sTdcs‘'nrom-T'^"''''‘‘ preceded the moraine of 

rest?h»! he had very little 

that night, for he bad no desire to sleep. 
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159 

The laurel-crowned Phoebus with his heate 
^an, in his course ay upward as be wcnfe, 

To warmen of th’ East Sea the waves wete • 
And Nisus’ daughter sung with fresh entente 
When Troilus his Pandare after sente ; 

And on the walles of the town they ple’yde 
To look if they can seen aught of Criseyde... 

160 

Till it was noon they stonden for to see 
Who that there came ; and every manner wight 
That came fro far, they seyde that it was she, 
Fill that they coude knowen hino aright. 

Now was their herte dull, now was it light ; 
And thus be-japed stonden for to stare 
Aboutc nought, this Troilus and Pandare. 

161 

To Pandarus this Troilus then seyde ; 

‘For aught I wot, before noon, sikerly, 

Into this town ne cometh not Criseyde. 

She hath enough to done, hardily, 

To twinnen from her father, so trowe I ; 

Her olde father will yet noake her dyne 
Ere that ^hc go : God give his herte pyne !' 

162 

Pandare answered : 'It may well be, certeyn ; 
And for-thy let us dyne. 1 thee beseche : 

And after noon then may’st thou come again.' 
And home they go withoute more speche ; 

And comen again, but longe may they scchc ; 
Ere that they finde that they after gape : 

Fortune them botbe thlnketh for to jape. 

163 

Quod Troilus : ‘1 see well now that she 
Is taried with her old father so. 

That ere she come it will nigh even bo. 

Come forth, 1 will unto the gate go. 

These porters ben unconning cvermo ; 

And I will doon them holdcn up the gate 
As nought ne were, although she come late.' 

164 

The day go’th fast, and after that coni’th eve, 

And yet came not to Troilus Criseyde. 

He looketh forth by hedge, by tree, by greve. 
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159 

The laurel crowned Phebus began id his steadily risino 

ghter, the lark, beean a new song when Troilus sent for 
Pandarus. They strolled along the walls of the city to sec 
whether they could catch sight of Criseyde. 

160 

They watched all who entered until noon. As each new 
person approached in the distance, they said it was Criseyde 

then U I K “ Troilus- heart was heavy 

p.fnH staring at nothinc, Troilus and 

Pandarus stood there in a mockery. ^ * rouus and 

16i 

Troilus said then to Pandarus, For all i can tell 
Cnseydc surely did not enter this city before noon. Probably 
she has enough to do in persuading her father i »h i, ,, 

'-ves cJJ 


I 


Pandarus answered. “That may verv wlM tk r 
iet us dionc. 1 pray you and afterwardr yorcan return T 

hey went home without more <alk and later returned ^ But 

-.t.-” rr,“: :“:f 

164 

..ill d,?„' 1 “' “"■' "’‘=" Cnseydc 

...II d,d ream Troilus. He looked along ,he h. dge. 'he 
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And far his head over the wall he leyde . 

And at the last he turned him and seyde : 

‘By God, I woot her meaning now Pandare I 
Almost, y-wis, all newe was my care. 

165 

'Now doublelees this lady can her good ; 

I woot, she meaoetb ryden privily. 

I commend her wisdom, by myn hood ! 

She will not malccn psople oyccly 
Cause on her when she com’th ; but softely 
By night into the town she thinketh ryde. 

And, deare brother, think not long t’ abyde. 

166 

‘We have nought elles for to doon, y-wis. 

And Pandarus. now wilt thou trowen me ? 

Have here my irouthe, I see her ! Yond she is ! 
Heave up thine eyen, man ; may’st thou not see V 
Pandare answerede ; *Nay, so mote I ihcc. 

All wrong, by God; what see’st thou, man, where art ? 
That I see yond nis but a fare-cast.’ 

167 

*Alas, thus see’st right sooth,’ quod Froilus ; 

‘But hardely, it is not all for nought 
That in myn herte I now rejoice thus. 

It is against some good I have a thought. 

Noot I not now, but sin that I was wrought 
Ne felt I such a comfort, dare 1 seye : 

She com’th to-night, my lyf that durst I leyc.’ 

168 

Pandare answered : ’It may be, well enough’; 

And held with him of all that e’er he seyde. 

But in his herte he thought and softc lough. 

And to himself full soberly he seyde : 

•From hazel-wood, where Jolly Robin pleyde, 

Shall come all that that thou abydest here. 

Yea, farewell all the snow of feme ycare.' 

169 

The warden of the gates gan to callc 
The folk which that without the gates were. 

And hade them dryveo in their beastes atle, 

Or all the night they muste bicven there. 

And far within the night, with many a tearc. 

This Troilus gan homeward for to ryde ; 

For well sce’ih it beipctb not I’abyde. 
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trees, and the groves, placing his head the trees and the 
groves, placing his head for over the wall, but all in vain 
Finally he turned and said, -By God, I see now what she 
intends Pandarus I My grief was about to start again. 

165 

Without doubt, this lady can take care of herself I 
know she means to ride secretly. By my head I commend her 
wisdom. She does not want people foolishly slariop at her 
when she arrives, she plans to slip quietly into town by night 
Do not think dear brother that we shall have to wait long. 

166 

We certainly have nothing else to do. Now, Pandarus 
will you believe me? You have my word that I see her’ 
Yonder she is I Raise your eyes man 1 Dont’ you see her ?” 
Pandarus answered No. as I hope to prosper ! By God, you 

are all wrong. What did you say ? Where is she ? 1 see 

nothing there but a cart. 


167 

-Alas, you are righf, said Troilus. But it cannot be all 
for nought that I n..w rejoice in my heart. It is because of a 
hint about some approaching pleasant event. I do n.»t know 

now. She will come to night, I would lay my life on that !'• 

168 

Pandarus replied. It may well be and held within him all 
h.s doubting speeches. But he laughed to himself and soberly 
thought. "All ih..l >ou. u.ut for here w,|| come only in >our 
iinaginaiion. Ycn. fare>fccll lo all the snows of yesterday !’' 


169 

The guard at the gate-, bega . to summon all the folk ^vho 
were ou. s.dc the wall, bidding tbc.-n drive their cattle inside 

ward'hlin ^ night, Troilus rude home- 

linger ^ 'va.t 
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170 

But nathelees, he gladded him io this • 

He thought he mis-accounted bad his day 
And seyde : ‘I understoode have all amiss 
For th’ilke night 1 last Criseyde say 
She seyde, “I shall ben here, if that I may, 

Ere that the mone, O deare herte sweete 
The Lion pass out of this Ariete.” 

171 

‘For which she may yet hold all her behcste/ 
And on the morrow to the gate he wente, 

And up and down, by West and eke by Esie, 
Upon the walles made he many a wente. * 
But all for nought ; his hope alway him blcnte. 
For which at night, in sorrow and sykes sore. 
He went him home withouten any more. 

172 

This hope all clean out of his herte is fiedde : 
He naih whereon now longer for to honge ; 

But for the peyoe him thought his herte bledde. 
So were his throes sharp and wonder stronpe. 
For when he saw that she abode so lorge. 

He nisi not what he judgen of it mightc. 

Sin she hath broken that she him behighte. 

173 

The thridde. fourthe. hflhe, sixthe day 
After those dayes ten. of which I lolde, 

Betwixen hope and drede his herte lay, 

Yet somewhat 'rusting on her hestes olde. 

But when he saw she noldc her terme holde, 

He c.an now seen none other remedye. 

Hut for to shape him sone for to dye. 

174 

Therewith the wikked spirit (God us blesse I), 
Which that men clepcth w ode jilousye, 

Gan in him creep in all this hcavinesse ; 

For which, because he wolde sone dye. 

He ne cat nc drunk for his melancholye. 

And eke from every companye he fledde. 

I his was the life that alt the lime he ledde. 

175 

Me so defet was, that no manner man 
Uni'cthe mightc knowe where he wente. 

So was he lean, and (hereto pale and wan 
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170 

Neveribeless. he encouraged himself with the thought that 
he had miscounted the days and said, “I have misundersiood 
everything. For on the last night I saw Criseyde, she said, “I 
shall be here if I can dear sweet heart, before the moon, now in 
the Ram shall pass out of the dton.* 


a / I 


According to that she can still keep her promise “Next 
morning he went again to the gate and took many a turn up 
and down, east and west, upon the walls. But all was in vain- 

Therefore e< night, in sorrow 
and with deep sighs, he went straight home. 

172 

His hopes had completely gone. He had no further 
straw at which to catch and his suffering was so sharp and 
strong that it seemed to him that l.is heart bled with ihe^pain 
i or when he saw that she had remained so long away, he did 
nM know what to make of it, -he had bmken her promive to 


r'3 


dav and sixth days after the ten 

for hcs^dllV^ between hope and fear; 

^r hcsIilHo some extent put faith in Cri.e>de*s former pn. 

no nth.r she had broker, faith, he knew 

tner remc Jy than to prepare himself for death 

174 

inr« ^^hich people C',11 ins.ine led'ousy crept 

into h.m despite h,s vadoess. As a result s.nce he was soon I.. 

die. he would neither eai nor drink and fled in his melancholv 
irom all his companior-^ ; ihis was the way of hfc he followesl 


I If- 


He was so dispond<-nt 
®*'yone wherever he went ; 


that he was liardly recognizable 
so lean pale, wan and frecablc was 
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And reeble, that he waiketh by poteote • 
And with his ire he thus hiroselven sbente 
And whoso asketh him whereof him smcrtc 
He seyde his harm was all about his herte. ’ 


I /o 


Priam full oft, and eke his mother deare. 

His brethren, and his sisters gonne him freyne 
Why he so sorrowful was in all his chere 
And what thing was the cause of all his peyne. 
But all for nought : he nolde his cause plcyne 
But seyde he felt a grievous maladye ’ 

About his herte, and fain he woldc dye. 


177 

So on a day he leyde him down to sleepe. 

And so befell that in his sleep he thoughte 
That in a forest fast the walk to wecpe 
For love of her that him these peynes wroughte. 
And up and down as be the forest suughte 
He melte he saw a boar with tuskes grelc, 

That slept against the brighle Sunne’s heate. 

178 

And by this boar, fast In its armes folde, 

Lay kissing ay his lady bright, Criseydc. 

For sorrow of which, when he it gan beholdc 
And for despyt, out of his sleep he breyde, 

And loud he cryde on Pandarus and seyde : 

‘O Pantlarus, now know I crop and rote ; 

I nam but dead : there nis non other bote. 

179 

*My lady bright, Criseydc, hath me betrayed. 

In whom 1 trusted most of any wight. 

She ellcswhcre hath now her herte apayed. 

The blissful goddes through their grete might 
Have in my dream y showed it full right. 

Thus in my dream Criseydc I have behttlde.’ 

And all this thing to Pandarus he tolde. 

180 

‘O my Criseydc. alas ! what subtletee. 

What newe lust, what bcaulec, what science. 

What wrath, of juste cause, have ye to me ? 

What guilt of me, what fell e;ipsrtence 
Hath fro me reft, alas, thine advcriencc ? 

O trust, O faith. O deep aseuraunce. 

Who hath me reft Criseydc, all my plesaunce ? 
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he that he had to walk with a staff ^ 

himself with his aoger if anvon<- He constaatly tormented 

he replied that he hL hca/t trouble suffered, 

asked him why he was^s'o’so*rro *7^**^!*^ s'sters often 

bled him. but all in vain - he ^ ** 

but sa.d that he felt a gr "ev* ms ZuH "‘’.I cause, 

eager to die. heart aod was 


177 

his dream it seemed tV^hlm^ hi” he^waflT d"' 'h^' ■“ 

huge tusks, sleeping in the warmth of 7he“brfghrsu„". 

178 

his urmllnd in 

ut Ihis sight Trmi s ® '’'™ ““S‘“’‘h and sorrow 

I'andarus --O Pa„I awakened and cried out loudly T 

‘i«d.theVei?„o^rhVr"I;,:.rn,' - go^od'as 

has betrayed me''^'she''has'h ''"' "V above all others, 

blessed gods, througil'thm’r gr" rnliem The 

>n my dream, in which J hLe bIhHH revealed that fact 

told Pandarus ihe whole ,st!.ry ^n.eyde thus-’-and he 

l«o 

huve "Zul u« Til; IllIiL.’" -use 

anecr aginsi me? What euilt^’n^'^I"^^’ 

Has bereft me of your fav'uf ? o ^ "o'r' 

-ce. who has stolen r“m ^ 

33 ' '-Tiseyoe, an my happiness ? 
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181 

‘Alas, why let I yow from hennes go. 

For which well nigh out of my wit I breyde ? 

Who shall DOW trowe on any others mo ? 

God wot I wende, O lady bright Criseyde, 

That every word was gospel that ye seyde. 

But who may bet begyleo, if him liste, 

Thao he on whom men weoeth best to triste ? 

182 

‘What shall I doon, my Pandarus, alas ! 

1 feele now so sharp a newe peyne, 

Sin that there is no remede in this case, 

That bet were it I with myn hoodes twcync 
Myselven slow, than alway thus to pleyoe. 

For through ray death ray woe sholde have an ende, 
Ther every day with life myself I shende ’ 

183 

Pandare answered and seyde : ‘Alas the wbyle 
Thai I was born ; have I not seyd ere this, 

That dreamcs many a nianaer man begyle ? 

And why ? For folk expounden them amiss. 

How dar'st thou scyn that false thy lady is. 

For any dream, right for ihyn owne drcdo ? 

Let be this thought, thou can'»t no dreumes reade, 

184 

'Paraunler ther though dreicnest of this b<iar. 

It ntay so be that it may signifye 

Her father, which ihit old is and eke hoar. 

Against the Sutine iyih, on point to dye. 

And she for sorrow ’gmnclh weep and crye. 

And kisseth him, where he lyth on the grounde : 
Ihus sholdest thou thy dream aright expounded 

185 

'How might I thenne do.’ quod Trollus. 

'To know of this, yea. were it ne’er so lyte ?' 

‘Now scy'st thou wysly,' quod 'his Pandarus, 

‘My rede is this, sin thou can’st well endyle, 

That hastily a letter th<.u her wryie. 

Throiigli which thou shall well bringen it aboute 
To know a sooih of that thou art in double. 

186 

‘And see now why ; for this I dare well seyn, 

Thai if so is that she untrewc be, 

I cannot trowe that she will wryte again. 
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a r«u,..Y'ara^™o.,'ouTo?Vmind 


I O 


Alaswhatshallldo, Pandarus? I now feel «...ki.- 

pain anew because there is no rcmedv in ^ 

would be better for me to kill myself with mv " 

than to lament for ever For by death my woj wHi'be'" e^’ndell'‘ 
while everyday I live I torment myeslf". 

s-'; 3 -“c.r~:£rS 

184 

father' w^oTs oU an^gmy^ l^ing\rthc''''T"' 

sun. for which she weeos in c ^ point of death, in the 

r:;r— 

«.o . '85 

'> hell can 1 ihcn do ' t ^ • 

P..r. or.h^ ,ra,h in ih'is maMer N '‘='‘"' 

replied Panjaru* VIv advic i f >0'r ipi-a k wisely, 

■o compose a Ic.-r .^1^; „ o:7“m 

manage to learn the Iru.ir ih. . p '^hich v ou will 

d..ubt. «' wlHchyou arc no.. 


186 


M 


.Hai.fsliais „„,a„ 


ve ihji she vvcll scitd \ 


hful 

you a letter m rcpl>. 
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And i^f she wryce, thou shall full sone see. 
As whether she hath any libertee 
To come agaio, or ellcs in some clause. 

If she be let, she will assign a cause. 


*1°^ wiitteo her sin that she wente 
Nor she to thee ; and this I durste leye, 

There may such cause been in her entente. 
That hardely thou wilt thyselven seye 
That her abode the best is for yow tweye 
Now wryte her then, and thou shall fcele'sone 
A sooth of all. There is no more to done.' 


188 

Accorded been to this conclusioun, 

And that anoon, these dice lordes two • 

And hastily sit Troilus adown, ' 

And rolleth in his herie to and fro 
How he may best descryven her his woe * 

And to Criseyde, his o*ne lady deare. 

He wrote right thus and seyde as ye may heare. 

189 

■Right fresshc flower, whose I have been and shall, 
Withouten part of elleswhere servyse. 

With herie, body, lyf, lust, thought, and all : 

I, woful wjghi. in every humble wysc 
That tongue tell or herte may devysc. 

As oft as matere occupyeth place. 

Me recommaunde unto your noble grace. 


1^0 

•Lyketli it yow to wiien, sweete herte. 

As ye well know how longe time .’tgoon 
That yo me left in aspre peynes smerie, 
When that ye went, of which yet bote noon 
Have I none had, but ever worse begoon 
Fro day to dav am I, and so must dwelle 
While it yow list, or weal and woe ray welle. 

191 


•For which to you, with dread-full herte trewe, 
f wryie (as he that sorrow dryv'th to wryte) 

My woe, that every hour increaselh newe. 
Oompleyning as 1 dare or can endyie. 

And that defaced is. ihat may ye wyte 
The (eares which that fro inyn even reyne. 

That wolde speak, if that they coiide, and pleyne. 
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immediately whether or not 
she ,s free to return or perhaps, if she is forcibly detained in 
some way she will state the reason. oe«aioed in 

187 

tore ^changed letters since her depar- 

tu e. 1 dare say that she Q,ay have suflicient reason for her 
ac^on so that you will agree that she does best for you two by 

ema.mng there. Now write to her. and soon you will kLw 
the whole truth. That is the only thing to do. 

188 

These two lords soon agreed on this plan. Troilus at 

his own lady, Criseyde : ^ y u may see. to 

189 

Troilus’s Letter 

...N rs x- xs s 

mend, myself to your noble favour as ful,y as matUrfiNs 

190 

well k!^owi?Jrr 'hat which you 

ler.n. sunfcr.ng b.,t=r p.„n,, fro ,, which I have i„ „o wav 
re^veed : ra.her fr.,™ day-,o.day , grow worse and n,. s' 

'-applnes, and 

191 

Therefore. I am writing to y..u with a fearful true heart 

wh“ch'inc'rea" '“h'"", ■» pr' calin, n,y w,.! 

hich increases hourly and to lament as I dare ..r am able if 

ui::::! ^ ^*o-ed.yo. may know^th,:: .f;:,.,;: 

if t^ev^ eyes t . speak 

If they were able and to lament, ^peaK. 
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'Yow first beseech 1 that your even cicare 
To look on this defouled ye not holde ; 

And over all this, that ye, my lady deare, 

Will vouchcsauf this letter to bebolde 
And by the cause eke of my cares colde. 

That siccth my wit, if aught amiss me asterie. 
Forgive it me, myo owne sweete herte. 

193 

■If any servant durst, or ought of right, 

Upon his lady piteously compleyoe. 

Then wcnc I th it I ought to be that wight. 
Considered this, that ye these monthes iweyoe 
Have taried, (her >e seydeo. sooth to scyne, 

But dayes ten ye oolde in host sojourne, 

But in two monthes yet ye not returne. 

194 

*But forasmuch as me must needes like 
All that yow list, I dare not pleyoe more, 

But humbely with sorrowful sykes syke. 

You wryte 1 myn unresty sorrows sore. 

Fro day to day desiring evermore 
To knowen fully, if your will it were. 

How yc have fared and doon while ye be there. 

195 

* riic whose welfare, and heal eke, God encresse 
In honour such, that upward in degree 
It grow alway so that it never cesse , 

Kighi as your herte ay can, my lady free. 

Devy!-c. I pray to Gud so may it be. 

And graunt it that ye sone upon me rewe 
As wisly as in all I am you trewe. 

196 

•And If you lykcih knowen of the fare 

Of me, whose woe (here may no wight descryve, 

1 can no niorc but, chest of every care, 

At wryiingc of this letter 1 was on*lyve 
All ready out ray woftil ghost to dryve ; 

Which I delay, and hold him yet in hondc. 

Upon the sight of matter of your sonds. 

197 

Myn even two, in vain with which I sec, 

(if ^orrowfuI teares salt are waxen weltes ; 

My song, io picynte of myn advcrsitec : 
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192 

I firs, beg you no. u. ihiult of your clear eyes defiled by 
esan,in.„g .bis le.tcr. and in addition, .ha. you, n,y dear lady 

w.ll design to read If .here is any thing antiss in .he let.ef’ 
forgive .., sweet hear., as resulting from n,y great worried 
which have overcome my wits* 


193 


If any lover has (he right to dare complam piteously to 

his lady, then I think that I ought to be that man, considering 

bat you have tarried two months when you promised fiitbful- 
ly to return in ten days 


194 


Yet in two months y<iu still ave not returned. But since 

LrThT 7®'*' dare not complain 

further. I simply write to you amid my deep sorrowful sighs, to 

d.v bv dL®h“' ■" 'h- -o know more fully 

day ^y day how you fare and what you do, if you care to 


195 


May God add to your welfare and health so that your 
honour W'll increase in degree each day wi.hou, end You 

to God V ‘ I'k “ '“'''''“n- "'y generous lady-I |L,e 


196 

If you wish to know the siiudti.^n of one who.^ 
c ydescripi.on, I can only say. I filled with cares wa^ alivc 

Sn.rT 77 ^ *> mTwoefui 

sp.r t Which I retain un.il I learn the import of y.ur repW 

197 

sr.su;;,r:“'-z ~ 
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My good in harm ; myn ease eke waxen bell is 
My joy in woe ; I can seye you nought elles 
Bui turned is (for which my lyf \ warie) ' 
Every joy or ease to its contrarie. 


198 

‘Which with your coming home again to Trove 
Ye tnav redress, and more a thousand sytbe 
1 ban e er I bad increasen in me joye. 
hor was there never herte yet so blythe 
To have his lyf, as I shall been as swythe 
As 1 yow see ; and, though no manner routhe 
Commeve yow, yet tbinketfa on your trouthe. 

199 

‘And if so be my guilt hath death deserved. 

Or if yow list no more upon me see. 

In guerdon yet of that I have yow served, 
Beseech I yow, myn herte's lady free, 

That hereupon ye wolden wryte me. 

For love of God, my righte lodc-sterre, 

Ther death may make an end to all my werre. 

200 

‘If other cause aught doth yow for to dwelle. 
That with your letter ye me recomforie ; 

For though to me your absence is an helle. 

With pacicncc I will ray woe comporie, 

And with your letter of hope I will desportc. 
Now wryteth, sweet, and let me thus not pleyne ; 
With hope or death dcliv’reth me fro peyne. 

201 


‘Y-wi$, myn owne dcare herte trewe, 

I wool that, when ye next upon me see 
(So lost have I myn. heal and eke myn hewe) 
Criscyde shall not conne knowe me. 

Y-wis, myn berte’s day, my lady free. 

So thirsteth ay myn herte to hehulde 
Your beauiee, that my lyf unnethe 1 bolde. 

202 


’F save no more, a1 have I for to seye 
I'c) 'VOW well more than I telle may ; 

Bui whether that ye po me live or deye, 

Yet dray I God as give yow right good day. 
And fareih well, poohly, fair, fresshc may, 

As-ye that lyf or death me may commaunde ; 
And to your (routhe ay I me recommaunde 
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my adversity : my good has turned lo evil, my comfort has 
turned mto a hell ; and my joy is now woe. I can say nothing 
lurther, except that my every joy and pleasure is reversed ; 
therefore 1 curse my own life. 

198 

You can right all these troubles by returning home to 
Troy, and inrease my happiness a thousand fold above that 
which I formerly knew. For never was there a heart so happy 
to live as mine will be as soon as I see you. If pity does not 
at all move you, then remember your promise. 

199 

If I am so guilty as to deserve death, or if you do not 
wish ever to see me again, I beg you as a reward for my 
services to you, generous lady of my heart, lo write that fact 
to me, for the love of God. my lodestar, so that I may end all 
my troubles by death. 

200 

If you remain with the Greeks for another reason, a state¬ 
ment of that reason in your reply will comfort me. For though 
your absence is a hell for me. I shall pitiently restrain my woe 
and gam hope from your letter. Now write, sweet, and put an 

end to my laments ; deliver me from pain with either hope or 
death. * 

201 

I am sure, my own dear true heart, that when you next 
see me you will not recognise me. so have I lost my health and 
colour. Certainly my heart so thirsts to sec your beauty, my 
lady, that I can scarcely hold on to life. 


202 

I -‘■hall say no more, though I have much more to tell you 
Hut no matter whether you cause me lived or die \ pray God 
to send you good days ! J^lrewcll. good fair <.ne. you who can 
«nd life or death fur me. To your fidelity /recommend 
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203 

‘With hcale such that, but ye given me 
The same heal, I shall noon healc have. 

In yow lyth, when yow list that it so be, 
ihc dav in which we clothen shall my grave. 

In yow my life, in yow might for to save 
A ™ <Iis*ease of all pcyoes smerte. 

And fare now well, myo owne sweete herte,* 

204 

This letter forth was sent unto Criseyde, 

Of which her answer in cfifect was this : 

Full piteously she wrote again and seydc 
That all so soon as that she might, y-wis, 

She wolde come and mend all that was ^miss. 

And finally she wroie and seyde him tbenne. 

She wolde come, yea, but she nist whenoe. 

205 

But in her letter made she such festes. 

That wonder was, and swear’th she love him best, 

Of which he found but hntiomicss bebestes. 

But Troilus, thou may'st now. East or West, 

Pipe in an ivy leaf, if that thee lest. 

Thus go’ih the world ; God shield us fro mischaunce. 
And every wight that mcaneth trouthe avauoce. 

206 

locrcasen gan the woe fro day lo night 
Of Troilus for taryinge of Criseyde ; 

And lessen gan his hope and ckc his might. 

For which all down he in his bed him levde 
He necat nc drunk, ne sleep, ne word he seyde, 
Imagining ay that she was unkindc, 

For which well night he wea out of bis minde. 

207 

This dream, of which I told have eke biforn. 

May never come out of his remembraunce. 

He thought ay well he had his lady lorn, 

And that Joves, of his purveyaunce. 

Him showed had in sleep the signihaunce 
Of her untrouthe and his disaventure. 

And that the boar was showed him in figure. 

208 

For which he fur Sibyl, his sister, sente, 

That called was Cassandra all uboute ; 

And all bis dream be told her ere he stente. 
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203 

I am in such a position that unless you give me haooi. 
ness. I can have no happiness. In you lies the power when 
you wish to use it. to decide the day on which i shall 
buried. With you lies my life and the ability to save me from 

hcMt sorrow. And now farewell my own sweet 

Yours Troilus 

204 

toGriseyde whose answer was in 
effect as follows ; she replied in piteoo* vein and said that a> 
som as poissible she would certainly return and amend all that 
was amiss In conclusion she said that she would come, but 
that she dad not kno*v exactly when. 

205 

Sh. 1 wonderful promise and swore that 

.n? found these statements to be with¬ 

out founadtion. Troilus, you can go now east or west and 
whisll-supatrce, ify.u wish! Thus goes the world I G >d 
faT-'' misfortune and advance everyone who keeps 


206 

t irrv.Tr''H 'I"' because of Criseyde* s 

bed H=wouwT.%"r,‘'dnr®‘I' ".ok to hi. 

ing always ihar r- 1 ^ ® imagin- 

lof. h“ A, a rosuh he alls. 

207 

••u. J'lrLIS" For' h'”' 

■ha. /„va i„ hi, p,„v.dcdca 1', T' ''f '‘■‘'J'- 

misfortune clear to him • i ^ her faithfulness and his 

■O be synbohe -a, a.cam 
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And her besougbl assoilen him the double 
Of the stronge boar with tuskes stoute ; 

Aod finally, withio a little stounde, 

Cassandra him gan right thus his dream expounde. 

209 

She gao first smyK-, and seyde : ‘O brother deare. 

If thou a sooth of this desyrest knowe. 

Thou must a few of olde stories heare. 

To purpose, how that Fortune overihrowe 
Hath lordes old ; through which, within a tbrowe, 

Thou well this bou shall know, and of what kinde 
He comen is, as men in bookes finde. U62 

210 

‘Diana, which that worth was aod in ire 
For Greekes noide doon her sacrifyse, 

Ne incense upon her altar set afyre. 

She, for that Greekes gonoe her so despyse, 

Wrak her in a wonder cruel wyse. 

For with a bjar as grete as ox in stalle 

She mide up frete iheir corn aod vynes alle. 1469 

211 

'To slec this boar was all the country raised, 

Amonges which there came, this boar to see, 

A maid, one of (bis world the best y-praised ; 

And Meleager, lord of that couotree, 

He loved so this fresshe maiden free. 

That with his manhood, ere he wolde steote, 

This boar he stew, and her the head he sente ; 1476 

212 

'Of which, as olde bookes tellen us. 

There rose a contest and a grete envye 
And of this lord descended Tydeus 
By lyne, or dies olde bookes lye. 

But how this Meleager gao to dye 
Ti-rough his mother, will I yow not telle. 

For all loo long it were for to dwelle. 1483 

ARGUMENT OF THE XII BOOKS OF STATIUS'S 

rN£Bd/S 

Associat profugum Tideo primus Polyniccn. 

Tidea leg-itum docet insidiasque sccundus. 

Tertius Hemoniden canit et vates latitantes. 

Quarius habet reges inenntes procUa sepiem. 

Mox furie I/:nne quinto narrator el aneguis. 
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chat she end his doubts concehng the Jarge boar with the strong 

tusks. In a little while Cassandra interpreted his dream tf 
nim. 

209 

f n'”’ brother, if you wish to fcuow 

tales whhlr,'"”® b«r a few ancient 

tow Fo^ ' “t>n«cted with your dream and which show 
rtune m the past overthrew certain lords. Through 
these studies which can be read in books, you will quickly know 
who the boar is and to what family he belongs. 

210 

Diana, angry because the Greeks would not make sacri¬ 
fices u> her or burn incense upon her fire ar.d because they 
despised her. took revenge in an amazingly cruel fashion She 

caused a boar as large as an ox to eat up all ihelr grain and 
Vine-yards* 

21 I 

ihn.. aroused to kill this boar. Among 

«e the boar there was one of the most 
highly pra.s-ed maidens in the world. Meleager, king of that 
cc.umry. so loved this beautiful maiden that he killed the hoar 
to show his manhood and sent the head to the maiden. 

212 

liccause of this, as old books tell us, great strife and 
hatred arose. Tydeus Is descended straight from this lord or 
else i^hc old boi>ks l,e. but I shall not tell you how Meleager 

was brought to deithihroug-. his mother .hat for would ake 

t‘*o long. 

Tron$latton 

The first book brings together Tydeus and the exile Polyniccs 

^a'id7o dT""'^'*'." Tydeus and the ambush 

liaid to destroy himj. 

The founh'H" pruphccies of doom, 

Ncx, in r/,' i'"'’ balile. 

ex., ,n the l.f.l, took there iv un .tccouut of ti.e rage and grief 
‘>f the r^.nnian [Hypsipylel. 'a grid 
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Archemori bustura sexto ludique leguotur. 

Dat Graios, Thebes, et vatem septimus umbris 
Octavo cecidit Tideus, spes, vita Pclasgis. 
Ypomedon nt)no moritur cum Parlhonopeo. 
Fulrame percussus dccimo Capaneus superatur. 
Undecirao scse pehmuot per vuloera fratres. 
Argciam flentera oarrat duod''aus et igoem. 

213 

She tolde eke how Tydeus, ere she stente, 

Uoto tbe stronge citee of Thebes, 

To claime kingdom of the citee, wenfe. 

For his felawe daa Polymites, 

Of which the brother, dan Eteocles, 

Full wrongfully of Thebes held tbe strengthe ; 

This tolde she by process, all by Icngthe. 

214 

She told eke how Hemonides asterte 
When Tydeus slow fifty knightes sioute ; 

She told eke all t!ie prophecies by berte, 

And bow that seven kinges with their route 
Besiegeden tbe citee all aboute. 

And of the holy serpent, and the welle. 

And of the furies, all she gaii him telle. 

215 

Of Archemoris’ burying, and the pleyes. 

And how Amphiorax fell tlirough the grounde. 

How Tydeus was slain, lord of Argeyes, 

And how Ypomedon in little stounde 
Was dreynt, and dead Parlhenope of wounde. 

And also bow Capaneus, tbe proude. 

With thunder dyni was slain, that cryde loude. 1504 

216 

She g.in eke fell him how that either brother, 

Eteocles and Polynice also. 

At a skirmish each of them slow other. 

And of Argeia’s weeping and her woe. 

And how the town was brent she told eke iho ; 

And so dcsccndcth d^wn from gestes oldc 

To Diomede, and thus she spake and tolde : 1511 

217 

'This like boar betoken’th Diomede, 

Tydeus’ s«)n, that down d'-scended is 
Fro Meleager that made the boar to blecdc. 
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read of (he crernaiioo and funeral games of 


In the sixth we 
Archetnorus. 

prophet [Amph^afrusMo'^fhnLd^^^ Th^b^s, and the 

i:: rr r - r 

"VvTe'c'r ■*’' -- -- ru„e.. 

213 

of Th?'" hO"- Tydeus w.„, ,o .ha s.rong city 

-.rh 

and in detail. ^ at length 


A • 


».roog‘\"„1ghr "shaTci'^'d ‘""''1 «f''’ 

l»c «ava„ rnao,; Prophaciay by ha.r. and how 

also .oiH h ® ^ iheir army. She 

also told h.mofthe holy serpent, the well, the fairies 


Thi fineral— 

fall through the ground. 
Argives. Hippoined -n’s 
death from w-uinds aid 
athunderboli. 


215 

at Archemoru^' burial Amphiaraus’ 
the slaying of Tydous. I >fd of (he 
quick droA-ninc. P.uthenopeus' 
proud C.,pan-US* beiig killed by 


^ I VJ 


and Eleuc?et'''sreJ’^'' Polynices, 

Arffive ^ ^ “ Skirmish how sorely the 

&h^*r ^ gfievcd, ;ir»d hnvv ihc Cuwn was burned Thus 

She came down from the ancient stories to Diomede 


She 

Tydcuus 


217 

‘‘aid, • This boar 
''ho ii descended from 


symbolizes 

Mc’cager 


. Diomede son of 
who killed the boar. 
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And thy lady, where that she be, y-wis, 

This Diomede her berte hath, and she his. 

Weep if thou wilt, or leef ; for, out of double. 
This Diomede is in and thou art oute.’ 

218 

‘Thou sey’sl nat sooth,’ quod he, ‘thou sorceresse. 
With all thy false ghost of prophesye ! 

Thou wenest been a grete devyneresse ; 

Now see’sl thou not this fool of faniasye 
Peyneth thee on ladies for to lye ? 

‘Away !’ quod he ; ‘ther Jovis give thee sorrow ! 
Thou shalt be false, paraunter. yet to-morrow. 

219 

‘As well thou mightest lyen on Alceste, 

That was of creatures (but men lye) 

That ever weren. kindest and the beste. 

For when her husband was in jupartye 
To dye himself but if she wolde dye, 

She chese for him to dye and go to helle, 

And starf anoi>n, as us the bookes telle.* 

220 

Cassandra |.’ 0 'ih, and be with cruel hertc 
Forgat his woe for anger of her spceche, 

And from his bed all suddenly he sterte. 

As though all whole him hadde made a leche. 
And day by day he gan enquire and seche 
A sooth of this, with all his fulle cure : 

And thus he dryveth forth his aventure. 

221 

Fortune, which that permutacioun 
Of thinges hath (as it is her committed 
Through purveyaunce and disposictoun 
Of highe Jove, as regnes shall ben flitted 
Fro folk ill folk, or when they shall ben smitted). 
(ian pull away the feathers bright of Troye 
1 foday to day till they ben bare of joye. 

222 

Among all this, the fyn of the parodie 
Of Hector g.m appro-icheii wonder blyve ; 

The fate wnide his soulc sholde unbodie. 

And shapen had a mean it out to dryve ; 

Against which fate him hcipeib noi to stryve ; 

But on a day to ftphien gan he wende, 

At which, alas I he caught his lyvc's ende. 
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And whatever ( wherever ) your lady is certainly she has 
exchanged hearts with Diomede. Weep or not. as you like for 
beyond question. Diomede is in and you are out I 

218 

.. . speak the truth’* cried Troilus 

with all your pretended prophecy! You think you area 

fanciful fool who tries to 

Dr! h M h : Y"*- 

probably be proved false before tomorrow. 


219 


You might as well slander Alce^tis who unless men lie 
was the best and kindest of creatures who e^r , ved Por 

dtH, " h?c';.ose'’?o’^ 


220 


rxSr’' 

physician had cured him compicte'y. Day bv d iv he 

- -h ,D 


221 


s3£:9“H; 

222 

“'“‘of "ccb.r-. bb- 


fast ap- 

INC ots '•oul fr*»m hi 
h that. Ir vvis to no avail |.>r 
i.- He vent t.. riiiht one <1 ly. on which 


him lo sfriv- aoain<i r,,<. 
•*his, he lost his life 
34 
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For which methioketh every manner wight 
That haunteth armes oughte to bew.iyle 
The death of him that was so noble a knight. 

For as he drew a king by tfa’ aveatayle. 

Unware of this, Achilles through the mayle. 

And through ihe body gan him for to ryve ; 

And thus this worthy koight was brought of lyve. 

224 

For whom, a^ o'de bookes tcllen us. 

Was made such wne, that tongue it may not telle , 
And namely the sorrow of froilus, 

Thai next him was of worthinesse welle. 

And in this woe gan Troilus to dwelle, 

That, what for sorrow and love and for nnrcsie, 
Full oft a day he bade his herte breste. 

225 

But nathelees, (hough he gan him despaire 
And dradde ay that his lady was unirewe, 

Yet ay on her his herte gan repaire ; 

And. as these lovers duon, he sought ay newe 
To get again Criseyde, bright of hewe 
And in his herte he went her excusinge. 

That Calchas caused all her taryinge. 

226 

And ofte tyme he was in purpose gretc 
Himselven like a pilgrim to disgyse, 

To seen her ; bnt he may not counterfeite 
To been unknowen of folk that were wyse, 

Ne rind excuse i*right that may suffyse 
If he among the Gr^ekes koowen were ; 

For which he weep full ofte many a tcare. 

227 

To her he wrote yet ofte tvme all newe 
Full piteously (he left it not for slouthe). 
Beseeching her that, sin tnat he was trewe. 

That she wolde come again and hold her trouthe. 
For which Criseyde up<sn a day, for roulhc 
(I take it so), touching this matere 
Wrote him agrin and seyde as yc may heare : 

228 

‘Cupyde’s son, cnsamplc of gooJlihede, 
t ) sword of knighthood, source of gcnlilesse ! 

How might a wight in torment and in drede, 
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223 

It seems lo me that every man who practises arms should 
bewail the death of this noble knight. For when Hector 
wounded a king through the stomach Achilles cut through his 
armour and body. Thus this worthy knight was killed. 


224 


Such woe was made for nis death, the old books sav 
that the tongue cannot describe it Especially moving was the 
griel Troilus next alter Hector in knightly prowess With 

sorrow, love and doubt Troilus was so woebegone that he often 
Wished his heart would break. 

225 

hi. and sa-adily doubted 

his lady s fidelity, his heart repeatedly turned to her As is 

custornary with lovers he strove constantly to regain the fair 

Cr.seydc In h.s heart he excused her completely and bhmed 

Calchas for her tarrying. 

226 


Many times Troilus thought to disguise himself as a 
pilgrim so that he could go visit her. But he could not hope 
to remain unrecognised among wise folk, nor cou'd he find 
«:utricient excuse for being there .f the tlrecks recognized As 
a result, he often wept bitterly. 


227 


He wrote many piteous letters to 
acc sed of sloth in this beseeching her 
since he was faithful, and to lelurn to 

Oiscyde one day wrote him, as you 
situation. 


her—he could n .t be 
to keep her promise, 
him, lo puv ! think, 
ntav sec. abtMji her 


22h 


of Cupid, CKtjrnple .if 
source of courtesy, how cjn j 


jodness, 

p-;rson 


ssvorj nf knighdiooj 

suircrin.; in hop :L'ss 
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And healelces, yow send as yet gladnesse 7 
I berteless,! syke, I in distresse, 

Sin ye with me nor 1 with yow may deale 
Yow neither send 1 berte may nor beale. * 

229 

^our letters full, the paper all y-pfeynted. 
Conseyvcd hath myr. hertc’s pietec 
I have eke seen with tcares ail dcpeynted 
Your letter, and how that ye requeren me 
To come again, wliich yet ne may not be. 

But why, lest that this letter founden were 
No menciuuo ne make I now, for feare. ’ 

230 

‘Grievous lo me, God wot, your unreste. 

Your haste, and that, the godde’s ordenaunce, 
It scemeth not ye take it for the bcstc. 

Nor other thing is in your remembrau-’ce. 

As thinketh me, but only your pic^aunce. 

But beth not wroih. and that I yow beseche 
For that I tarie is all for wikked speche. 

231 

I have heard well more than I wende 
louching us two, how thinges have y-stonde ; 
Which I shall, with dis-^iinuling, amende. 

And (beth not worth* I have eke understonde 
How yc ne docn but holdc me in honde. 

But now no force I cannot in yow giie«se. 

But alle Irouthe and alle gentilcssc. 

232 

■(Jomen 1 will, but yet in such di'Njomt 
I sioiid ds now. that what year or what day 
That this shall bo. that can I not app int. 

But in effect I pray yow, as I may. 

Of your good word and > T your friendship ay. 
For trewely, wiiilc that my lyf may dure. 

As for a friend, yc may in mo assure. 

233 

•Yet pray I yow on evil ye ne lake 
That it is short which that I to yow wrvlc. 

I dare not. wlitre I am. well letters make, 

Ne never yet ne c«>udc 1 well cfidyle. 

Of giele cfTcci men wryte if> place lyte. 

Th’ entente is all. and nut the letters' space. 

And far'lh now- well : God have yow in his grace.* 
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torment and fear hope to icnd encoiiragemcni 
without heart : I am sick. I am ia distress » 

not deal with me. nor I with you, | cann-t send 
happiness. 


to you ? I am 
Since you can¬ 
yon heart or 


229 


Your lengthy letters, neatly folded, have aroused the nitv 
of my heart. I have also noticed that your letter was bloued 

Tct tbai I return, but that cannot 

explain w°hvT^ this Icticr will be intercepted, I now hesitate to 
explain why I cannot come. 


230 

Uod knows that your unrest and impatience are crievo,, 

ongues are the whole cause of my tarrying. 

231 

how thingrslm?d‘'br^wel!^s^ 
by some dissimul.,i„„ 

cnccrnln^ you , can iHInlf ^y of " 

232 

you for your repsec, and fr.endshm a/lTv" ' “'k 

may consider me a friend as Ions as^ live. 


233 


1 pray you not to take ill 
Where I am I dare not wn-e lenj 
knew h->vs to write very w ll. / 

words : the inunii.>n ts every ihi 
And now farcsvell . (;.,d yo 


which I write so hastily 
leitcrx a'.d I really never 
one cm say fpuch m few 
not the I ngih -I the letter. 

— Yours Criseydi 
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234 

This T roil us this letter thought a II strauoge 
When he it saw, and sorrowfully he sighte. 

Him thought it like a kalendes of chauoge ; 

But finally he full oe trowen inigbte 

That she now wolde him holden that she bigbtc ; 

For With full evil will hira list to Mievc 

That loveth well, iu such case, though him grieve. 

235 

But oathelces, men seyo that at the laste 
For anything men shall the sothc sec ; 

And such a case betid, and that as fastr, 

That Trollus well understood that she 
Nas no' so true as that her oughte be. 

And finally he wot now, out of double, 

That all is lost that he bath gone aboute. 

236 

Stood on a day in his mclanchniye 
This Troilus, and in suspicioun 
Of her for whom he wende for to dye ; 

And so befell that throughout Troye town. 

As was the guise, y-borc was up and down 
A manner coat-arroure, as seyth the storic, 

Biforn Deiphebe in sign of his victorie. 

237 

Tile whichc coat, as telletb Lollius, 

Doiphebc it had y-rent from Diomede 
The same day. And when this Troilus 
It saw, he can to taken of it heede, 

Avysing of the length and of the bredc 
And all the work. But as he gan behotde, 

Full suddenly his herte gan to colde, 

238 

As he that on the collar foundc withinne 
A brooch that he Criseyde gave that morrow 
That she from Troye muste needes twinne. 

In romembrauncf «if him and of his sorrow ; 

And she him Icydc again her faith to borrow 
To keep it ay. But now full well he wistc 
His lady nas no longer oo to triste. 

239 

Me go'th forth home, and gan full sotie sende 
For Pandarus, and all this newe chaunce 
.•\nd of this brooch he told him, word and ende, 
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234 

When Troilus read >his Idler he found it very odd and 
sighed deeply. It seemed lo him clear indica'ion of a great 
change. In the end however, he could not believe that Criseyde 
would not hold to that which she had promised him For the 
man who loves well is unwilling to end love, even though it 
grieves him. 


235 

Nevertheless, it is said that at last, despite everything, 
the truth will become evident. Such an event happened to 
Troilus that he soon realized that Criseyde was not so kind to 
him as she should have been. Finally he came lo believe that 
beyond doubt all was lost for him. 

236 

One day Troilus was melancholy and full of suspicion of 
her for whom he planned to die. It happened says the st .ry 
that a cloak was borne in front of Deiphebus through the 
streets of Troy, as the custom was to signify his recent victory. 

237 

When Troilus saw it, he paid close attention noticing its 
length and breadth and ail thr decorations But as he 
examined the cloth nis heart suddenly turned cold This clock, 
says Lollius. had been taken on the same day from Diomede 
by Deiphebus. 


238 

Troilus saw on the collar the brooch Ahich he had given 
to Criseyde on the morning she h id to leave Troy, as a mo 
rnento of him and his grief. She h id pledged her faith i-. him 
that she would keep the pin forever. But he now realize 1 well 
that she was no longer trustworthy. 

239 

He went home and sent at once for Pandarus lo whom he 
t'>ld the whole story of the brooch, lamenting her changeable 
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Gompleyoing of her herte’s vari^unce 
His longc love, his irouihe, and his penaunce 
And after death, wiihouien wordes more 
FuM fast he cryde, his rest him to restore. 

240 

Then spake he thus : •t> Jady myn, Criseyde. 

Where is your faith and where is your beheste 
Where is your love, where is your iroutbe ?’ he seyde, 
ui Utomede have ye now all this fesre 
Alas ! I wolde have trowed at Ie>le 
That sin yc mdde in troutho to me stonJe, 

That yc thus nolde have holden me in honde. 

241 

‘Who shall now irowe oo any other mo ? 

Alas ! never woIdc have weened, ere this. 

That ye, Criseyde, coulde have ebaunged so. 

Nay, but I had d*guiU aad dooo an)iss> 

So cruel weened I not >our herte, y-wis, 

To sleen me thus. Alas, your name of trouthe 
Is now for doon, and that is all my routhe. 

242 

‘Was there none other brooch yow listc lete 
To feffe with your newe love,’ quod he, 

'But th' ilke brooch that 1. with teares weie, 

Yow gave as for a remcmbraunco of me ? 

None other cause, alas, ne haddc ye 
But for despyt, and ckc for that ye mente 
All utterly so sliowcn your entente. 

243 

' Throiiuh which I .'^cc that clean out of your miode 
Ye have me cast ; and I nc can nor may. 

For all this w.-rid. within myn hcric finde 
T'unh^ven you a quarter of a day. 

In cursed lime I born was, welaway, 

That yc, that do me all this woe endure. 

Yet love I best of any creature. 

244 

‘Now God.’ quod he, ‘me sende yet the grace 
rhut 1 may meten with this Diomede ! 

And trewely. if I have might and space. 

Yet shall I make (I hope), his sydes bleede. 

O (ii)d,' quod he. ‘that uughtcst taken heede 
To lurtheren trouihc and wronges to punyce. 

Why nilt Thou doon a vcngcauncc on this vyce 7 
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heart his long love his fidelity, and his punishment without 
further discussion he cried out for death to bring hi.n peace. 


240 


Troilus then spoke thus, “ 
are your faith and ynur promise ? 
is your fidelity ? Do you now 
Diomede ! Alas, I would have 
decided not to keep your promise 
not have deceived me ! 


Oh my lady Criseyde where 
where is your love I Where 
find so much pleasure in 
thought that even if you 
to, me, at least you would 


I 

Who now can put faith in your oths 7 Alas, until now 
I would never have thought that you could have changed so 

fidelity is nfw ruined 

ana ina( to me seem^ a pity. 

242 

br^cd your new l .vcr. except that one which I gave you with 

your action ^>- * You had no other cause fo^ 

your changed purpore.*"* to show clearly 




ye. "r: “rbietr r • 

244 

N.,w ..od «„d me ,hc laveer of nuelmg l;„mede - Trulv 
''I have strength and time I e.hai',«.i-r i- , 
hoDc O * J'nal. make Ills sides bleed I 
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24S 

‘O Pandare, that in dreames for to triste 
Me blamed hast, and wont art oft upbraide, 
Now may’st thou see thyself, if that thou liste. 
How true is now thy niece, bright Criseyde. 

In sundry formes. God it wot,' he seyde, 

‘The goddes showen botbe joy and teoe 
In sleep, and by my dream it is now scene. 

246 

‘And certeynly, withoute more speche, 

From bennesfortb, as far forth as I may, 

Myn ownc death in armes will I seche ; 

I recche not how sone be the day. 

But trewely. Criseyde, sweete may, 

Whom I have ay with all my might y-served, 
That ye thus doon I have it not deserved.' 

247 

This Pandarus, that all these thinges hearde. 
And wiste well be seyde solbe of this, 

He not a word again to bim answerede ; 

For sorry of bis friende’s sorrow he is. 

And shamed for his niece hath doon amiss ; 
And slant, astuned of these causes tweye. 

As still as sloon : a word ne coude he seyc. 

24S 

But at the laste thus he spake and seyde : 

•My brother dear, I may ibee doon no more. 
What sholde 1 scyn ? I hate, y-wis Criseyde, 
And, God wot, I wilt hate her evermore. 

And that thou me besoughtest doon of yore, 
Having unto myn honour ne my rcstc 
Right no reward, I did all that thee leste. 

249 

‘If I did aught that mighte lyken thee. 

If is me leef ; and of this treason now, 

G(jd woot, that it a sorrow is unto me ; 

And dredeless. of herte’s ease of yow. 

Right fain wolde I amend it. wist I how. 

And fro this world Almighty God I preye 
Deliver her sone. 1 can no more scye.’ 

250 

Grcte was the sorrow and pleynt of Troilus ; 

But forth his course Fortune ay gan to holde ; 
Criseyde lov’th the son of Tydeus, 
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245 

Pandarus you blamed me for trusciog in dreams and arc 
accustomed to scold me often^ but now you can see for your- 
self if you wish, how faithful your niece (he fair Criseyde is ! 
God knows that in various ways the gods prophecy both joy 
and sorrow during sieep : my dream proves that. 

246 

Ceriainly without mure discussion, from now on f shall 
seek my own death in the fighting as diligently as possible. I 
don’t care how soon it comes ! But truly Criseyde sweet maid 
whom 1 have served with all my might I have not deserved ihat 
which you have done to me. 

247 

Pandarus who beard all this and thought that Troilus 

spoke truth, said not a word in oppostion. He was sorry for 

his friend’s grief and ^ashamed of his niece’s sin. Because of 

these two factors he stood as quiet as a stone he knew no word 
to say. 


248 

At last, however, he spoke, saying ‘ Dear brother. I can 

help you no fruther. What can I say ? J certainly hate 

Criseyde and (iod knows I will hate her forever ! I did all that 

which you long asked me t<, do, without concern for my own 
honour or rest. ^ 

249 

If I did anything which pleaded you, I am gird : and God 

knoNvs. (h.s present treachery brings me grief. You can be 

sure that If I knew >vhat to do I would gladly .>mcrd this grief 

your spirit. I pray to CJod to lake her soon out of this 
world ! I can say no more/" 


250 

Great were the sorrow and laments of Troilus, but For¬ 
tune drove straight forward on her course. (.Yiscyde loved th'* 
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And Troilus must weep in cares colde. 

Such is this world ; whoso it can behuldc. 

In each estate is little berte’s rest^ : 

God levc us for to take it for the besle ? 

251 

In many cruel battaille, out of drede. 

Of Troilus, this ilke noble knight 

(As men may in these olde bookes reade), 

Was seen his knighthood and bis grete might. 
And. dredeless, bis ire day and night 
Full cruelly the Greekes ay a-boughte , 

And alway most this Diomede he souglite. 

252 

And ofte tyme I finde that tliey metie 
Wsith bloody strokes and with wordes grete, 
Ansayiog how their spearcs were whette. 

Aad God it wot, with many a cruel bete 
Gun Troilus upon his helm to bcate. 

Bnt natheless Fortune it not oe wolde 
Of other’s bond Ibut either dycn sholde. 

253 

And if I had y-iakcn for to wryicn 
The armes of this ilke worthy man. 

Then woldc 1 of his battailes cndylen. 

But for that I to wryte first began 
Of his love, 1 have seyd as that I can. 

His worthy decdcs, whoso list them hcarc, 

Read Dares : he can tell them all y-fere. 

254 

Beseeching every lady bright of hewe. 

And every gcnlil woman, what she be, 

That, al be that Criseyde was untrewe. 

That lor that guilt she be not wroth with me. 

Yc may her guilt in other bookes sec ; 

And gladlier I will wryten. it yow lestc, 
Penclopcc's trouihc and good Alccstc. 

255 

I say not this all-only for these men, 

But most h r women that heiraysed be 
lhr<»ugh false folk. God give 'em sorr ow, Amen ! 
That with their grete wit and sublcllcc 
Betraysc yow. And this commcvelh me 
To speak, and in cITect yow all I preje. 

Beth men of war and hcark’nctb what I scyc. 
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.hrlTn 1 "''P in cold grief. Such is 

hLTef f i'i "’«rc is in every situation 

htt e rest for the hearf tiod grant that we take it all for the 


i 


his great tre^m ® knighthood and 

Ih. J , "’P Pnid dearly day and 

night for his anger. Always he sought out Diomede. 

252 

fierce wor"ds '^“o' ?? 7°' '>'°ddy strokes and 

.Tod knr ’t o- K """ ■'■'i^npears were sharpened I 
Stroke upon Diomede's helmel with heavy 

die at ihe oVhZ\ h.'n.K 

253 

started out io wirtc of the worthy Troilus’ deeds 
a. arms then I would describe each of his battles But I firs 
began to wnte of his love, and I base t-id it a can Wh ! 
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Go. little book : go, little mya tragedie ; 

Ther God thy maker yet, ere that he dye, 

So sende might to maken some comedie ! 

But, little book, Qo making thou oe envye. 

But subject be to alle poesye ; 

And kiss the steps whereas thou seesl pace 
Virglle, Ovid, Homer, Lucan, Siace. 

257 

And for there is so great diversitee 
Id English and io wrytinge of our tongue, 

So preye I God that noon inis-wryte thee, 

Ne thee rois-roctre for default of tongue. 

And read whereas thou be. or dies surge. 
That thou be undersioc d I God bescche. 

But yet to purpose of my rather speche— 

258 

The wrath, as I began yow for to seye, 

Of Troilus the Greekes boughten deare. 

For thousandys his hondes maden deyc. 

As he that was withouteo any pcere. 

Save Hector in his tyme, as 1 can heare 
But welawav, save only Godde’s wille, 
Dispiteoubls him slew the fierce AchiHe 

259 

And when that he was slain in this manerc, 

His lighie ghost full blissfully is went 
Up to the hollowness of the seventh sphere, 

In converse lettinu every clement. 

And there he saw. with full avv^emeol. 

Th’ erratic Nterres, heark’ning harmonyc 
With soundcs full of hcivenish melodye. 

260 

And down from thennes fast he gan avysc 

Tliis little ‘‘pot of earth that with the sea 

I mbraccd is, and fully can despyse 

This w'recched world, and h:ld all vanitee 

To respect of the pleyn felicitee 

That is in heaven above And at the la«te. 

Where he was slain, his looking-down he caste. 

261 

And io himself he lough right at the woe 
Of them that wepten for his death so favte ; 

And damned all our work that followeth so 
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256 

Go, litcle Book ; go my little tragedy j may God send 
your composer, before he dies, the pon'er to compose a 
comedy 1 But little Book, do not envy any other poem, be 
humble before them all, and kiss the steps where you see virgil, 
ovid, Homer Lucan and Statius walking. 

257 

Since there is such great diversity in English and in the 
writing of our language, r pray God whoever copies you will 
not make errors in the words or the metres through faults in 
language. I pray God also that you will be understood where 
ever you are read or sing. But back to the purpose of my 
earlier speech— 

2.58 

The Greeks paid dearly for the anger of Troilus as 1 
mentioned earlier. Thou.sands di d at his hands and for all 
I can learn he was without peer except Hector, in his time. 
But unfrotunaicly. in accord with God’s will, he was slam, by 
the fierce Achilles. 

259 

When he h.'id been killed his spirit happily ro i to the 
eighth sphere Laving csery clcmeiu behind Tliere he 
examined carefully ihc wandering stjr>, and hsi-nedtothc 
harmony of their sounds lillcd with h .ivenly meloJ>. 

200 

Then he gazed <J.)wn at this little spot of earth embraced 

byihesea.and despisetj fully this wrciched w..rid holding it 

complete vanity in contrast to the true L-licitv which is in 

heaven above At last, he looked at the sp..i whicli he u.as 
killed. 

261 

And within himself laughed at the grief of those who 
wept bitterly over his death. He condemned .ill our eff-rts in 
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The blinde lust, the which (bat may not lasfe 
^ f’tir herte on heaven caste * 

And forth he wente, shortly for to telle 
There as Mercury sorted him to dwelle. 

262 

Such fyn hath, lo, this Troilus for love : 

Such fyn hath all his greaie worthinesse 
Such fjn hath his estate royal above. 

Such fyn his lust, such fyn hath his noblesse. 
Such fyn hath false worde ’ brotelnesse. 

And thus began his loving of Criseydc, 

As 1 have told, and in this wyse he deyde. 

263 

O youDge fresshe folkes, he or she. 

In which that love up growcth with your age 
Kepaireth home from worldv vaniteo. 

And of yt.ur herte up casteth the visage 
To th* ilkc God that after hrs imago 
Yow made, and ihinketh all nis but a faire. 
This world that pas^eth s-me as flowers faire 

264 

And lo\cth Him, the which that right for love 
Upon a cross, our soules for to beye, 

First staff, and rose, and sit in heaven above ; 
For He nil falscn no wight, dare I seye. 

That will bis lierie all wholly on Him Icye. 

And sin He best to love is, and most mccke. 
What needetli feigned for to sceke ? 

265 

Lo here, of pagans’ cursed ulJc rytes ; 

Lo here, what all (heir goddes may availle ; 

Lo here, this wrecched wcjridc's appelytes ; 

Lo here, the r>n and guerdon of travaille 
lO Juve, Apollo, Mars, of sucli rascaille , 

Lo here, the lorm of olOe clerkes' speche 
nl poetry, if ye their bookes seebe. 

266 

O moral Gower, this book I direct 
To thee, and to the philosop'cal Strode. 

To vouche‘auf. where need i', to correct, 
your benignitec and zeales godc. 

And to that soothfast Ciiri»t, that starf on r<iiJc. 
With all mvn henc of mercy e’er I preye ; 

And i4> tite lA)rd riglit thus I speak and seye : 


1826 


1833 


1840 


1847 


I8S4 


1861 
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pursuit of blind, lust which is surely transitory, realizing that 
we should cast our hearts on heaven. Then briefly he went forth 
to that place where Mercurry allotted him a dwelling 

262 

To such an end came Troilus because of love to such an 
end came all his great worth ! To such an end came bis regal 
rank his lust and his nobility. To such an end comes the 
instability of this false world. And thus as 1 have told, bis 
love for Criseyde began, and thus he died. 

263 

O you young lusty folk, boys or girls in whom love deve¬ 
lops with age, flee home-ward from worldly vanity. Cast your 
hearts upon that God who made you in his image, and 
remember that all this world is but a fair which passes as 
quickly as flowers die. 

264 

Lo'.e him who first died upon a cross to redeem our souls, 
then rose and now sits in heaven above. For I dare say that. 
He will betray no one who places his heart wholly on him. 

Since he is the best and gentlest to love what need is there to 
seek out feigned loves ? 

265 

Here in this book you can learn of the pagans’s old 
accursed rites and can see how little their gods avail. Here 
you can sec the appetites of this wretched world and the final 
reward for the work of Jove Apollo, Mars, and such rascals. 
Mere you can see the form of the ancient writers’ speech in 
poetry as evidenced by their books. 

266 

O moral Gower, I direct this book to you, and to you. 
phi osophical strode, in the hope that you will kindly and 
zealously correct it where necessary. To that stead fast Christ 
who died on the cross I pray for mercy with all my heart and 
to the Lord 1 speak as follows— 

35 
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Thou ooni and two, and three, eterne oo*lyve. 
That reigoest ay in three and two and ooo, 
Uncireumscript, and all may*st circumscryve. 
Us from visible and invisible fooo 
Defend ; and to Thy mercy, evericbooo. 

So make us, Jesus, for Thy grace, dignr, 

For love of Maid and Mother thyn benigne. 


Acneo. 
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You eternal one; Two three, who reign forever in Three. 
Two, one. uncircumscribed you circumscribe afJ. Defend us 
from visible and invisible emeroies, and in your mercy make 
each one of us, Jesus, worthy of your mercy, for the love of 
that kind maid, your Mother. 

Amen. 
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A GLOSSARY OF DIFFICULT WORDS 
AND ANNOTATIONS 

BOOK 1 

3. Averttures—.idveotures, circumstances. Fellen— 

happened. 

6. Tbesipbone —Tisiphooe. Teodyte—to compose, to 

eodyie. 

14. Cbere—oouoteoaoce, face. 

19. Natbelees—nevertheless. 

21 . Travayle—labour. 

92. Mescbaunce—misfortune. 

96. Niste—knew not. 

102. Natyf—native. 

112. Selven—self. 

125. Ofter—oftener. 

125. Wolde—would. 

126. Hoom—homeward (Adverb) 

140. Cours—course. 

146. Dyle—Dictys. 

154. Everichooe—Each one of us (plural). 

161. Palladioties—of the palladium. 

174. Derrc—(adv.) more dearly. 

197. Pardieas—Par, Dieux-lalin Deus nominative : A com- 
TDon oath. 

200. Doutaoces—perplexities. 

205. Ascaunces—as if to say. 

246. Trewelicb—certainly. 

247. Alder wyset—the wisest of all. 

289. Deynous—Disdainful. 
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289. Som del—(Adv.) Somewhat. 

301. Konnioge—cunoiog. 

315. Avvbaped—siupefid, amazed. 

331. Efltentiflich—Attentively. 

345. EaleaciooQ—loteatioQ. 

347, Eacbesoon—OccasioQ. 

363. Arvyse—Consider, reason, (adv.) 
381. Aloalerly—Entirely (adv.) 

406. Pleynte—Complaint. 

428, Digoe—Worthy. 

454. Eleyne—Helen. 

461. Rewe—have pity. 

463. Salvacioun—salvation, security. 

495. Weye—way. 

514. Sapience—wisdom. 

577. Ywronght—made. 

587. Wosfow—thou koowest. 

603. Alder lest—least of all. 

622. Maystow—mayc»t thou. 

647. Yvel—Evil. 

653. Y cleped—called (pp.) 

729. Siambrestow—sluraberest, thou. 

779. Benedicte—bless ye. 

790. Curaciouo—cure, healing. 

793. Wantrnst—distrust. 

802. Sbaltow—sbalt thou. 

817, Guer doun—Reward. 

824. Wyle—to blame. 

825. Lyte—little. 

832. Sitben bonge—cause me to be hanged. 
837. Ryden—to go on expeditions. 

837. CoDoe—be able. 

838. With stonde—withstand. 

842. Commooc—common. 

846. Evcricboon—Eveyone. 

846. Pardee—Par Dieu a common oath. 
857. I'nwry—uncover. 
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875. NeTeoe—name. 

885. Secbe-^to seek. 

8^2. Y-wis—certainly. 

910. Japes—Jest. 

916. Kcvere—to cover. 

938. Foryive—forgive. 

939. Wrath the—anger. 

985. Cheryce—cherish. 

1C19. Eotremete—take part in. 
103^. Sounen —sound. 

1049. AtbiQketfa>—displease. 
1085. Stounde—hour time. 
1087. Somdel—somewhat. 


Important References, Notes and Explanations 

Thisphone, one of the Furies invoked as being 
a 'goddess’ of torment. 

13. Fere—K:ompaoion. 

16. ‘Nor dare pray to love*. 

16. Calkas is Homer’s Caicbas—He was a Greek but 
Chr^° a Trojan putting him in the place of^Homei’s 

70. Deipbicus—of Delphi. 

91. Deserve to be burnt both skin and bones. 

99. Criseyde—Boccaccio's Griseida. 

bially^ it well pleases you Good is here used advcr 

138. And thus fortune wheeled both <if ihsm up and down 
again alluding to the wheel of fortune. 

145. Troyane Gests—Trojan history. 

«« Palladion—the Palladium or sacred image of Pallas 

which safety of Troy depended. It was stolen 
from Troy by Diomede and Ulysses. 

172. Makeless—peerless. 

1®9. Lakhen—to blame. 

192. Baylen—feed feast. 

205. Ascounces—as if. 
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217. Falleth—happjDs : nc wcDden—would not expect. 
Bayard—a name for abay horse. 

Wexa flre^became on fire. 

Has proved (to be true) and still does so. 

The Slick that will bend and ply is better than one 


218. 

229. 

238. 

256. 


that breaks. 


265. Ther to refere—revert thereto. 

326. Bometb—burnishes, polishes up. 

336. Noun-certeyo—uncertainty. 

.’39. Lay—law, ordiance. 

384. Yell— short for yeldeth yields. 

456. That—in modern english we should use ‘But'. 

462. Fled de—here a plural form past—parlicple being 
treated as an adjective. 

463. SavaciOQo —Italian salute literally meaning safety. 

464. Fownes—fawns. 

472. Riden and abtdea—are past tenses plural. 

4S2. Decih—i.e. pestilence plague. 

487. Little—a name. 

516. Daooce—company of Dancers. 

529-1. For my bidden sorrow, when it published abroad, I 
shall to befooled more a thousand times, than the fool of 
whose folly men write rimes. 

556. Attriciono—attrition. 

558. Ley on presse—compress, diminish. 

625. 'that one, whom excess causes to fare very badly.’ 

647. Amayed—dismayed. 

658-664. Pheraeas—i. e., of Pherae refers to Pherae in 
Thessaly, the residence of king Admetus. Admetus gained 
Alchcstis for his wife by the assitance of Apollo, who according 
to some accounts, served Admetus out of attachment to him, 
or according lo other accounts, because be was condemened to 
serve a mortal for a year. Chaucer seems to adopt a theory 
that Apollo loved Admetus chiefly for his daugher's sake. The 
usual story about Apollo is his love for Dabhne. 


673. ‘Even though I had iodic by torture.* 

685. ‘until it pleases him to desist’. 

687. ‘To mistrust every one or lo believe everyone.* 
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693. 

704. 

796. 

712. 

738. 

744. 

itself. 


The wys—Solomoo. 

That ekeoit —increase their sorrows. 

And care not to seek for themselves another cure. 
Harde grace—misfortune. 

'on whose account he fared so.* 

‘For it (love) would sufficiently spring to light of 


762. But they do not care to seek a remedy. 

915. A blauDche fevere—a fever that turns men white. 

931. Beet—beat thy breast. 

956. A proverb—the more baste the worse speed (success). 
1000. Post—Pillar support. 

1024. Cberl—Man. 


1026. ‘Why meddle with that which 
cern you* i.e., mind your business. 


really does not con- 


1038. ‘And am I to be thy surety*. 

1088. ‘And is partly well cased of the aching of his wound, 
yet IS none the more healed , and like an easy patient awaits 
the prescription of him that tries to cure him, and thus he 
perseveres in his destiny.* 


BOOK IJ 

2. Geonetb—'begins. 

5. Matere—matter. 

17. Disbiameth—free from blame. 

18 . Auctar—author. 

21, Juggeo—judge. 

21. Hewls—colours. 

38. Gamen—sport. 

38. Sheot—ruins. 

48 Bitit—happened. 

50, Moder—mother. 

56. ThrJdde—third. 

64. Swalve—swallow. 

65. Wey mentinge—lamenting. 

67. Slomeringe—slumber. 
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123. Assegc—Besiege. 

130. Trowe—Believe. 

150. Gaoner—did. 

329. Apeyre—perish. 

369. Tber ayeias—in reply. 

381. SaTaclono—salvation. 

392. Goerdonioge—Reward givins 
401. Hye—hasie. 

425. Pallas—Minerva. 

450. Wight—person. 

51 0. Disavaooce—dereat. 

537. Biwryen—Disclose. 

57q. Swowne—swoon. 

579. Schriven—shriven. 

611 . Tbascry— the alarm. 

756. Noveivye—novelty. 

797. Sporoetb—spurns. 

803. Quemen—please. 

843. Sekernesse—.«eeurily. 

863. Yen—Eyes. 

907. Y rooae—pp. run. 

921. ParaoQter—perhaps. 

931. Herte—heart. 

934. Scarmoeh—skirmish. 

976. Brosfen—burst, broken. 

976. Hool—(.idv.) wholly. 

1024. Digocliche—fittingly, 

1027. BeMottc—blot. 

1037. Jompre—^jumble. 

1057. Ageins—>against. 

!0S8. Defirerliche—quickly. 

1177. Avysed — considered. 

1213. Drpar dieux—bv God’s help. 

1229. Qnissbin—cushion. 

1329. Bisheste—promise. 

1335. Spyr—spire (shoot). 

1361. Stiofln—cease. 

1 370. Biareys^make manifest. 
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1397. Prirelte—privacy. 

1469. Eftsooes—very soon. 

1543. Sykiych—sickly. 

1622. Tarien—tarry, delay used acUvely. 
1681. Affyle—render smooth. 

1700. Grisly—horrible. 

1735. Corounes—crowns. 

1741. Secoundelech—secondly. 

1752. Cankedort—stale of suspense. 
1754. Reonclb—runs in favour. 


Imp. References, Notes and Explanations 

7. Calcndes—the introduction to the beginning. 

8. Cleo~-Clio, the muse of history. 

28. Aprovcrb—'so many peoples so many customs^ 

46. ‘Yet all is told, or must be told.’ 

• ®®*e* 7 -Bu|), the sign of Taurus. On the third of May 

ofTaurvs*^* the sun would be in about the 2Cih degree 

64 68. Forshapen—-melamorphosed. 

Off Prcgoc s sllrPh'Iwu'!®''' 

knew that the moon was in a good plight (posi> 
prop^iUoL]''™Journey”- The moon’s position was 

81. And found (lhai) she and other ladies were sitting, 
of the\exVVec('iJn!'*~‘ rubric describing the conlents 

dcalh^of thcThebais. The 

acain ol Amphioraus is related at the end of Book VIII. 

»1- Let us perform some rite in honour of may. 

134. And I am your surety’ i. c., you may depend upon 

151. L'nkoafh—unknown strange. 

329. What mende ye—what do you gain ? 

344. Gems were supposed to have hidden virtues. 
d96. Go and love—for when cld, no one will have you. 

Crowes feet—crow’s feet ; wrinkles at the corners of 

' U C G VC S. 


me. 


403. 

the eyes. 
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434. of me no consideration need be taken. 

477. Except that I will not give him encouragement. 

483. But when the cause ceases, the disease ceases. 

539. Because men cover them up. 

618. Dardanos—ancestor of Priam. 

unfastened^**" ** cheyne-where the chain is open or 

• ^ .u fstreet, because 

the others are blocked. 

637. On heven—a beautiful sight. 

642. The shield was Covered with horn sinews or nerfand 
skin or rind . 

651. who bas given me a love potion 7 
746. T am one (who is) the fairest.' 

750. I am my own mistress. 

759. ‘I am not nun’ nor vowed to chastity. 

802. Yet all things seem to them to be harmful, wherein 
folks please their friends. 

807. Nothing venture, nothing have... 

867. And therefore let him, who has a glass head, beware 
of stones cast in a battle. 

959. unless lack of pursuit is the cause (of failure.) 

1033. ‘Or always harp one tune.’ 

1238. A prorerb^slight impressions soon fade* 

1274, On to pyke—for her to pull out. 

1289. But therein be had much to heave at and to do, 

1315. Accesse—attack. 

1343. Refrey de—grow cool. 

1349. After bis gestee—according to his deeds or advent¬ 
ures. 

1390. Forbyse^lo give thee instances. It should be 
‘forbysne*. 

1410. He means that be would do more for him than for 
any one, except for him whom be loves n>ost. 

1427. With spur and whip—with all expedition. 

1534. Triste—station for a huntsman to shoot from. 

1534. Reone—to run like an excited madman. 

1581. Although it does not please her to recommed (a 
remedy). 
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1594. To have it in her power. 

his pa^c□ls*^*Be*^^*Ske\^°^^hi^ks*^^^^^^ PaVda^rus whrh- 
impudence, conjures Criseyde to oitv Tr^h,« k *** *^'* 
adjurations viz., for the sake of him wbJ calc 

1751. But DOW (I appeal) to you. 

1752. Caokedort-a state of suspense, uncertainty or anxiety. 


4. 

7. 

12 . 

21 . 

23. 

48. 

56. 

82. 

85. 

94. 

97. 

101 . 

129. 

175. 

179. 

262. 

295. 

308. 

324. 

367. 

380 

397. 

478. 

542. 

601. 


book III 


P/esaunce—pleasure. 
Y-beried—praised. 

" erne—to refuse. 

Hente—cateb. 

Digne—worthy. 

Herynge—praising. 
Ouappe—heave, toss. 

Sodclnelche— suddenly. 

Ynough—enough. 
Abayst—amazed. 


Asterfe—escape (verb). 
Wommanliche—womanly. 
Stremes^ river, current 
Chcryceo-cherish. 

Toroen—turn. 

Abregge—to abridge shorten 
Tabregge—to abridge. 

A vaoDtoor— boaster. 

Nyce—foolish. 

By wreye—reveaJ. 

Presouo—prison. 


Bauder,.-bawdry, ac. of pandar. 
Obcisaunce—Obedience. 

Lawrer—I^awrel. 


fiisbet—shutup. 
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601. M«we—roew. i,e. Coop wherein fowls were fattened. 
617. Wierdes—fates. 

707. HaUendel—the half part of. 

734. Sponne—spun. 

797. Horaste—proper name. 

874. Tresoar—treasure. 

890. Ha$el-wode—Hazel wood. 

931. DulcaraoD—an inexplicable dilemma. 

1015. Arace—uproot. 

1025. Venim—venom. 

1106. For Yeve—forgive. 

1113. Abrcyde—awake (verb). 

1120. Adawe—awake, recover. 

1128. Fory of—forgave. 

1177. Misericord!—mercy, pity. 

1192. Spar hauk—sparrow—hawk. 

1231. Biirent—Encircles. 

1236. Stcringe—stirring, motion. 

1264. Noldestow—if thou wouldst not. 

1309. Suffisaunce—sufTiciency, coDtentment. 

1363. Bilinne—cease. 

1368. EntrcchauDgedcQ— interchange, Exchanged. 

U07. Countrcpcysc— counterpoise (verb). 

1424. Disseveraunce—severing. 

145.^. Sekestow—thou seekest. 

1528. Dislre)ne—constrain. 

1545. Verrayliche—verily truly. 

1718. Festeyinge—feast making. 

1732. Mountuunce—amoun, value. 

1752. Dyvcrselb—varies. 

1752. Concordinge—agreeing. 

1784. Faocon—falcon. 

1785. Salowe—salute. 

1804. Y hcrled—praised. 

Inip- References, Notes and Explanations 

1-38 This exceptionally difficult passage is imitated from 
stanzas 74*79 of *he •Filostrain Book IH. This invocation, 
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ibere is put io the ‘mouth of Troilus • .. 

- an add^ss .o Venus, bo.h ,h= p,nn=. an'd'’'hn'gVd“desi' " 

heavin.- The'heavenr or s'Xre?”!!''"''' 'h' 'Ihird 

?h^fi™oo®. Mercury, Venus Sun fSa* ^’^Pseciively, 

the fixed stars. Beyond bis was Saturn and 

being .n the centre of all i^movaMe ««rth 

it. Co:~ere.^“"- ° 

(influenceTJ°hro‘’ugh' which‘“al'l'®thi'ngs°M've‘Ld’°'' 

fv:^ litc" .^”“n°To.tTu":!sf-‘I-r 

forms djdst send him down to TgainT love’ •‘■“‘'^and 

oaugh. those whom i, pleased you‘fhe“^hiul 5 «”=h'r ’ 

2 ^' VenuT' «<i io<o comenden 

22 . Venus was supposed to appease the angry'"plane, 


Mars. 

35. 

36. 
45. 
87. 


Were-weir, pool where Ssh are caught. 
.nh"';de-p:r,r‘' “ diverse.. 

"“M?' ”°‘'“ 8 ‘'a mas"tr a'TooV'"'^’ 

115. To watre wolde—would turn to water. 

repeats her'wordTmock'ngiy* ' "> do) 7 Pandarus 

(beiig'awU 1a"L' „mT,'u'e^derVemr^r 

''■’“Vo ‘^'B;,"b' 'f" '^;;r„‘'eTiea,h^ 

, 183.' 1 seem ,o'heaJ"^ir’r'’° 
miracle, though no hand pulls the'ro^es 'loging for this 

other” oon. And ,„„_bo,h ihe one ofyouandthe 

‘’'5““'? ■“'i- heads'^ 

Sr; ir/ <>“ 8“g'te^n"1f ^."erip'ok'e "rfl-h arX^-n 

36 
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328-29. Drat—dreadetb. 

340. ‘Aod a day is appointed for making up the charters*. 
380. Stokked— fastened in the stocks. 

410. Frape—company, troop. 

484. Goosisfa—goose like, silly. 

60U Strewe—small chamber. 

602. 'Where he was shut io as in a coop.’ 

609. There was no dainty to be fetched ; they were all 
there. 

625. The Moon, Saturn, Jupiter were all in conjunction in 
Cancer, which was the mansion of the moon. We are to 
understand that this caused the great rain. 

671. The wynaooa—the wine shall come at once. 

725. Cipris—Venus. 

726. Dane—Daphne. 

733. Fatal sisters—i.e.. The Fates, Clotho, Lacbesis and 
Atropos. 

764. Let sleeping dogs lie, (a proverb). 

813-36. Are. based on Boethius. 

860. 'Hazel bushes shake’ is a truism known to every man. 
931. At dulcarnoo—at a non plus, io extreme perplexity. 

979. Fond bis contenaooce—found bis demeanour, i. e., 
composed himself as if to read. 

1013. ‘Alas ! that be, either, entirely or a slice of him’. 

1021. That suffcrest undeserved jealousy (to exist). 

1046. Ordal—ordeal, trial by ordeal. 

1064. Shonres^assaulis. 

1106. A1 forgive—all is forgiven. 

1154. Bar him on bonde—assured him. 

1177. 'For a crime there, is mercy' to be had. 

1194. Sucre be or soot—may be like sugar or like soot. 

1235. 'When she has beard any shepherd speak*. 

1249. An often invoked good-luck upon her snowy throat. 
1257. Wei willy—full of good will, propitious. 

1282. Mercy prevails over justice. 

1391. Crassns—Mcrassus, surnamed Dives (the Rich) was 
slain in battle against the Partbians B.C. 53. 

M07. 'And to countcr-balaccc with joy their former woe.’ 
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and Saturn sver/suppo “d’to hivl an evil 

1437.9 ^1.'“““'.' “f'" 

thee CO fast to our hem11phere.*^°'* creator of nature, may bind 
1453. Bore—aperture, chiok. 

Titan...synoDymous with the sun. 
more than^r began to arise 

1687. Comprende—compreberde. 

tbeh.rif/'oT'■arses that dretv 
1734, Y-niasked—Enmeshed. 

1766 preserves in concord 

ISO?' -'''■ ,5; '■'““Id »= pleased 

of “one.' - ''ecus-called Dionaea as being daughter 

1809. The nine Muses. 


BOOK IV 

I. Prohemiom—Proem, prologue 

1 . Weylawye—the while alas ! 

2. Y thonked—(hanked. 

5. Comooe—common, general. 

7. Mowe—grimace. 

29. Ligginge—Lying. 

43 . Y.grounde—sharpened. 

46. Qoelle—kill. 

88 . WeniDg-<pr. pie) imagining. 

IJ o. Flaumbe—Oamc. 

140. Them bassadours—the ambassadors, 
•ou. Tneschauoge—to exchange. 

237. Out breste—burst out. 

349. Unnetbe—scarcely. 

330. Mislyred—of ill life. 

369. Teodreliche—tenderly. 

467. Transmnwen—Transform. 

495. Blyve—quickly. 
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520. Alambyk—Alembic. 

564. Disclaandrc—Reproach 
578. Encresseo—iacrease. 

613. A-greef—iodudgeon, *in grief.* 

626. Sbolle^shal. 

642. Apayed^satisfied. 

691. Thridde-tbird. 

736. Oonded—wavy. 

740. Whylum—once, formerly. 

768. Noritare—Dourishemeot. 

790. Yfere—together. 

817. Uobroydeo—unbraided. 

9l6 Biwopeo—baibed in tears. 

936. Avysement—consideration. 

957. Way lawey—deceived. 

963. Dontauoce—doubt. 

964. Despoaetb—disposes. 

994. Corsedoesse—cursedness. 

1015. Purveylnge—Providence. 

1018. Bifallinge—coining to pass. 

1027. Ayeoward—again, on the other hand. 
1080. Sootbfastoess—truth. 

1111. Prevetee—secret place. 

1166. Weylaway—Alas, (interjection). 

1289. Protestacionn—Protest. 

1291. Mocioon—motion. 

1359. EntrecomuneD—intercommunicate. 
1356. Hyre—hive. 

1426. Misfor yaf—misgave. 

1446. Drecche^be tedious delay, tarry. 

1451. Sleigbtes —plans. 

1462. Woman hede—womanhood. 

1477. Ceoseless—without cause. 

1480. Thassegc—the seigc. 

1496. Shende—disgrace. 

1534. CberissbiDge—cherish. 

1648. Bitraysed— betrayed. 
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1669. MKrcIal—warlike. 
Torney—tourney. 
Poepltsb—popular. 
1688. Y-pleyned—complained. 
1691. RewfoIJIcbe—sadly. 
1695. liDagliieo**~imagtQe. 


5. 

binds. 

22 . 

25. 

29. 

32. 

wore. 


Imp. References. Notes and Explanations 
Hent and bent, for faendelb and blendeth—catches and 

Herines—i.e. Furies. 

Qoiryne~^u iri n u s. 

LIgginge—The Grekes ; while the Greeks lay. 
Hercoles Lyonn—The Lion’s skin which Hercules 


41. In the herd—in the beard i. e., face to face. 

47. Sbonr—assault. 

Boccaccio. The right names are Antenor 
Pome*™Ri*phIeus**^*“** sarpedon Polymoestor, 

79. This town to sbende—i.e. to despoil this town. 

86. Resport—regard. 

99, ‘for because, I saw no opporluity.' 

112. As yeroe—as briskly as possible. 

H*® raedoD—father of Priam founded Troy. He 
displMsufJ!^ ° Poseidon (Neptune) and incurred their 

lio'o been taken prisoner by the Greeks. 

1 8*9. What IS to Yeroe—what is desirable. 

contrived the re- 

“ep«ded Polladium on which the safety of the 


210. Here and bogne—means “thus said everyone.” 

279. Combre world—encumbrance of the world. 

300. Edippe—Oedipus, King of Thebes. 

305. Unneste—go out of the nest. 

certainly do I wish it were false as I know it is 

Propertie—his own indefeasible possession. 

460. PUyen racket-play at rackets. 
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461. NetleiD, dokke oat— means first one thing and then 
another. 

481. Gabbestow—list thou. 

520. Alambyk—alembic. 

556. 'Then think I this would injure her reputation.' 

583. ‘But if I bad so ardent a love, and had thy rank*. 
622. Boldly stake the world on casts of the Dice. 

684. ‘Dear enough at a mite*. 

708*14. Certainly genuine. 

736. Oonded—waved. 

790. Elysos—Elysium. 

829. Cause Caosinge—the primary cause. 

843. ‘There is no misery that is not within my body.' 

887. Fawe—gladly. 

907. Bane—destruction. 

927. Be to him rather a cause of the flat than of the edge— 
i.e., of healing rather than harming. 

1136. Bhyond all the nature of tears. 

1139. Myrrha—daughter of Cinyras, king of Cyprus, who 
was changed into a myrrhtree. 

1147. All hoarse and exhausted with shrieking. 

1153. Being always on the point of departing. 

1179. Preiguaul—pregnant, catching hold of tightly, hence, 
forcible. 

1181. Wood— hope, resource. 

1185. ‘Where the doom of Minos would assign it a place.’ 
12t5. Morler—mortar. 

1295. ‘About that there is no question.* 

1374. Wether sheep— i. e., it is advisable to give the wolf 
a limb of a sheep in order to save (he rest. 

1377. Grave—incise, impress. 

1380. Mobic—movable property. 

1404. Whilst he is making his divination: and I will 

make him believe. 

1406. Amphibologyes—ambiguities. 

1411. ‘When he started away from Delphi for lear*. 

1425. The sehe wit—the same opinion. 

1435. Clear— clear of woe. 
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1453. ‘The bear has one opinioo, and his leader another.* 
1505. ‘To lose the substance for (he sake of something 
accidentally representing it.*’ 

1538-40. Juno caused Athamas the husband of Ino to run 
mad. Juno descended into hell, and crossed the styx in order 
to persuade the fury Tisiphooe to haunt Athamas. 

1544. Satiry and Fanny—Satyrs and Fauns. 

1548. Simois—a river of Troas. • 

1 562. Take—take place. 

1585. 'He who will have what he wants must give up what 
he likes.’ 

1 591. Lucina—i e., Diana or the moon. 

1512. To lose one opportunity in order to gain another. 
1677. Poeplisb—lowbred. 

BOOK V 

I. Aprochen—approach. 

11. Y-brought—Brought. 

13. Pryme—early maming. 
i 18. Ywis—certainly. 

194. Mansucte—courteous. 

199. Dispitous—angrily, spitefully. 

224. Tenbrace—embrace. 

232. Sterrc—star. 

246. Slomerioges—slumber (Plural). 

335. Hal vendel—the half part of. 

343. Freendes'—plural of friends. 

366 Rcfclaciotm*—-plural of revelation. 

362. Swcveocs—dreams. 

399. Dnoelbe—scarcely. 

403. Hcooes—hence. 

453. Festeying—feasting. 

465. Lurrsom—lovely. 

479. Congeyen—tell us to depart. 

584. W'errcyed—warred against. 

665, Fadres—father’s. 

■685. Yevinge--bounty. 
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695. Qoeme—please. 

791. Letaarie—remedy. 

755. Jaoglerye—gossip, talkaavencss. 

784. Nassajetb—attempts not. 

810. Y-tressed—plaited io tresses. 

828. ProporcionQ—Proportion. 

838. GeauQt—Giant. 

840. Paregal—fully equal. 

929. Sobrelicbe—soberly. 

1018. Cbar'borS'^'Cbariot horse. 

1024 Sodeio—promp t. 

1139. Uakonninge—unskilful. 

1177. Wardein—warden. 

1183. Tabyde—to abide. 

1204. Bibigbte—promised. 

1249. Apayed—satisfied. 

1298. Ayeyn—again. 

1344. For-yeve—forgive. 

1558. Tbaveotayle—the mouthpiece of a helmet. 

1599. Depeynted—'depicted. 

1613. Dissimnlinge—dissimulation. 

1634. Kalendes—beginning. 

1640. Tbenteote—the purpose. 

1789. Nevyc—Envy not. 

1836. Repeyreth—return. 

1860. Start—(pt.s) of sierve die. 

1868. Digoe—worthy, honourable. 

Imp. References, Notes and Explanations 

3. Parcas, Fates—the accusative case, as usual. 

7. Lacbesis—the Fate that apportions the thread of 
life : often represented with the spindle though this is properly 
the attribute of clotbo alone. Clotho spins, lacbesis apportions 
and Atropos cuts, the thread of life. 

25. Cropo'-sboot, upperpart of a tree. 

71. Antenor was the Trojan, captured by by the Greeks,, 
who was restored in Troy io exchange for Thoas and Crlsejde. 
80. Sone of Tydeos^i.e. Diomede often called Tydides. 
89. To know one's creed is very elementary knowledge. 
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90. By the reyoe her heate—takes bold of her. 

101. Make it tough—raise a difficulty by disparaging 
Troilus. 

106* Coude his good—knew what was good for him, knew 
what be was about. 

128. Helply—helpful serviceable. 

151. This...contracted form of *this is*. 

Eoseled—sealed up. 

158. As paramours—as by way of love. 

182. Sye—to sink down. 

194. Mcwet—mute. 

208. Cipryde—Cypris or venus. 

249. As mete—as (for instance) dream. 

304. Palestrial—games consisting of wrestling maeches 
and similar contests. 

306. He means that bis steed, sword and helm are to be 
offered up to Mars, and bis shield to Pallas, at bis furneral. 

319. Ascaphilo—a transposed form of Ascalapbus, whom 
Proserpine changed into an owl. 

321. Mercury—was supposede to convey men’s souls to 
Hades. 

3S4. By freendes might, by Constraint of their relatives. 

350. Hurt, for hnrtetb—hurts. 

379. (Lit) ‘well is it concerning deeams to these old 
wives ; these old women set a value on dreams’. 

403. Sarpedon had been taken prisoner by the Greeks. 
How did be get back to Troy ? 

409. loukcn—slumber. 

460. For—because. 

469. 'fortune intended to glaze his hood still belter’. A 
jocular phrase to mock or expose to attack. 

479. Congeyen ns—bid us take leave. 

541. 'O’ bouse, formerly called the best of houses'. 

642. “Wherefore, if, on the tenth night I fail (to have) 
the guiding of thy bright beams for a single hour". 

664. Pheton—Pbaethon alluding to Ovid. 

744. Prudence is here represented with three eyes to be¬ 
hold present, past and future ; but Criseyde had but two eyes 
and faild to see what was to come. 

763. 'I cjll it felicity when 1 have what satisfies me*. 

784. 'Naihing venture, nothing have. 
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837. Darriog don—daring to do, courage. 

883. ‘As who slyth—so to speak. 

892. Manes—tbe departed, spirits or shades of the dead 
He means thai even these will dread the Greeks. Tbe idea that 
they are the ‘Gods of pain* is taken from vergil. 

Ambages—ambiguities adapted from Boccaccio's 

dlDDdgC . 

937. Tydens—father of Diomede, i^ one of the chief 
heroes in the ihcbaid of Statius, which describes the struggle 
between Eieaclcs and Polytiiccs for the possession of Thebes. 

971. Orcades—tbe Orkney islands very remote from 
Rome. 

975. she was a widow. 

992. when I see what I have never seen yet, perhaps I 
will do what I have never done yet” (i.c. think of a second 
husband). 

1013. This incident is not in Boccaccio but it occurs in 
Guidodelle Colonne,which Chaucer must therefore have con¬ 
sulted. 

1020. Signifer—‘the sign-bearer,' the zodiac. 

1039. He wan, he took in battle 

1043. Pencel snt)ri foj penoocel a little pennon or banner. 

1063. ‘My bell shall be mog'—my story shall be told. 

1110. Nisus’ daughter—i.e., ScyJIa changed into bird ciris, 
which some explain as a lark. 

1133. Cape—gape. 

1151. Dehcient in the first foot, hardly a good line. 

1155. Think it not tedious to (have to) wail. 

1162. Farccart—cart for provisions, modern phrase ‘to 
enjoy good fare’. 

1174. The happiness which you expect will come out of 
the wood, i.e., it it comes at all. A jocular form of unlikeli¬ 
hood. 

1190. He petsuades himself (hat the moon is to piss well 
beyond the end of the sign Lro ; thus allowing another day. 

1222. By polente—with a stick or a staff with a spiked end 
and crutch like top. 

1274. Whereas I dally destroy myself by living. 

1313. Rollelb —revolves. 

1335. ‘And for (bat which is defaced ye may blam tbe 
tears’. 
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13S4. *‘I can only say that being a receptacle for every 

sorrow I was still alive” cheste box. 

1372. *Uotil I see the contents of your reply.* 

1450. Sibille—the Sibyl, the prophetess ; here an epithet 
of Cassandra. 

1480. Tydeus was Meleager’s brother^ or half-brother. 
Chaucer is mistaken here. 

Expinations from the Thebaid Bk. (1) 

Felawe comrade—brother-in-law. 

Polymites—Polynices. 

Ethyocles—Eieocles. 

1492-8. Hemoaides—Haemonides i. e., Maeoo son ol 
Haemon. Asterte—escaped. Sevene—the seven Chieftains 
who went to besiege Thebes. Holy serpant—snake sent by 
Jupiter. The fnries—the furious women of Lemnos who killed 
all the males but one in the island. 

Explanations of References and Words 

1499-1505. 

Arebimoris—Archemofus, infant son of Hypsipyle : 
honoured by funeral games 

Ampbiorax—Amphiarus. 

Argeyes—Argives, people of Argos. 

Ypomedon—Hippomedon. 

Partbonope—Parlbcnopaeus. 

Cappancus—capaneus. 

1505 1512. 

Argyve—Argia. wife of Polynices. 

Brent—burnt. 

I54S. Smitted—smutted, disgraced. 

1548. Fyo of the parodie—End of the period. Incase of 
‘Parodie’ Chaucer mistakes the form of the word. He means 
“the end of the period of Hector’s life was nigh at hand. ’ 

1634. Kalendcs—an introduction to the beginning. 

1669. Word and endc—beginning and end. 

16K9. “To present your new love with”. 

1787. ‘Whereas may CJod send power to him that wrote 
thee to lake part in composing some ‘comedy before he die.’ 

I7h9. Do not envy any (other) poetry, but be humble. 

1792. An important line. Chaucer in this poem has made 
use of Statius Ovid, Vergil and Homer. Lucan is mentioned 
only out of respect. 
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1796. Mismetre—scan wrongly. Chaucer was conscious 
of bis somewhat archaic style. 

1810. IQ covers, leting—leaving bebtod on the other side. 

1825. Sbolden—and we ought (weis understood). 

1827. Sorted—alloted. 

1856. Moral Gower—moralizes too much. 

1857. Strode—This Ralph strode is identical with the 
famous philosopher of that name whose philosophical works- 
hold an important place in the history of medieval logic. 
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AND 
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IMPORTANT QUESTIONS 


Q. 1. Discuss the vicissitudes of Chaucer’s life. What 
effect did they have oo his literary career. 

Ans. See Introduction, ‘Life of Chaucer’. 

Q. 2. What was Chaucer’s attitude towards religion ? 

Ans. See Introduction, ‘Age of Chaucer’. 

« hailed as the first great national 

poet of England ? Illustrate your answer with quotations from 
Chaucer s works. 

Ans. Sec, ‘Age of Chaucer’. 

Q. 4. Give a brief sketch of Chaucer’s major works. 

Ans. See, ‘Chronological Outline of Chaucer’s Works'. 

Q. 5. Discuss the developoient of Chaucer as a ooet 
What are his main themes ? 

Ans. See, ‘Chronological Outline of Chaucer’s Works’. 

Q. 6. Discuss the poetic achievement of Chaucer. 

Ans. See, Chaucer’s Major Poems it? Chapter 3. 

Q. 7. “Chaucer creates timeless chai^ -'rs, on a time 
determined by stage.’’ Do you agree ? 

Ans. Sec summary of his major works in c.‘^oter 3 
especially comments oo the various Characters in the nier- 
bury Tales. 

Q 8. Is Troilus the hero of Troilus and Crisevdc ' 
Discuss. ^ ’ 


Ans. See ‘Chraracters in the Poem.’ 

Q. 9. What place does the Troilus and Criscyde occudv 
among the literary works of Chaucer ? 

Ans. See Chaucer’s Major Works in Chapter 3. 

Q. 10 . Discuss the ‘Troilus and Criseyde’as the triumph 

ot tec meal formulation. 


Or 

In 'Troilus and Criscyde’ Chaucer found his real 
objective correlative. Discuss J 

Ans. See 'The Stylistic Study of Troilus and Criseyde’. 

465 
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Q. 11 . Discuss ihe formal sigoificance of the poem. 

Ans See 'Formal SigoiBcaoce.' 

Q. 12. Discuss the tragedy of Troilus aad Criseyde. 

Ans. See ‘Tragic Pattern'. 

Q. 13. Discuss The moral sigoificaocc of the poem. 

Ans. See ‘Moral Significance*. 

Q. 14. Elucidate in the light of the Troilus and Criseyde 
the tragic philosophy of Chaucer. 

Q. IS. Arnold claims that Chaucer lacks “high serious 
ness'’. Discuss the relevance of this remark in relation to the 
Troilus and Criseyde. 

Ads. See ‘Moral of the Poem and Philosophy of Chaucer. 
Q. 16. 'Troilus is chief Protagonist in the drama.’ Dicuss. 
Ans. See (character of Troilus. 

Q. 17. Sketch the character of Criseyde. 

Ans. See chapter on Characters. 

Q. 18. What part does Pandarus play in poem ? 

Ads. See chapter of Pandarus and “Thematic PatterD”p 
Q 19. Exam joe the sources of the plot of the‘Troilus and 
Criseyde.' 

Ads See discussion of sources in Special lotroductioo. 

Q. 20. Discuss (he principles of plot-construction in the 
poem ‘Troilus and ‘\iseyde.’ 

Ans. See ^pter on “Stylistic Pattern”. 





SHAKESPEAREAN STUDIES 


I. Tempest 
Othello 

3. As You Like it 

4 . Macbeth 

5. Henry V 

6. Cymbellne 

7. Hamlet 

8. Romeo A Juliet 

9. Love’s Labour’s Lost 

10. Antony A Cleopatra 
M. Tv/elicti Night 

12. King Lear 

13. King Henry IV. Part I 

14. Corlolanus 

15. Julius Caesar 

16. Merchant of Venice 

17. A Midsummer Night s Dream 

18. Much Ado_About Nothing 

19. Measure for Measure 

20. The Winter's Tale 

2 1. Sonnets 


